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AN AMERICAN BANKING AND CURRENCY 
SYSTEM 


OW that the attempt to transplant 

the German banking system to 
this country seems definitely to have 
broken down, it remains to be consid- 
ered what practicable measure may be 
brought forward to take the place of 
the discredited plan. 

While the National Reserve Associa- 
tion’s proposals were unsound in one 
or two important respects, they never- 
theless contained many highly valuable 
principles that ought to be embodied 
in our banking system. But the plan 
by which it was proposed to acomplish 
these desirable reforms was from the 
start recognized by thoughtful observ- 
ers to be utterly impracticable from a 
political standpoint. This view was 
urged upon the bankers of the country 
again and again in the pages of THe 
Bankers MaGazine. But they made 
the mistake of thinking—many of 
them at least—that a centralized piece 
of machinery, entirely new to the pres- 
ent generation, could be set up for the 
regulation of banking in this country. 
By prominently advocating a measure 
ot this kind—one so opposed to our in- 
stitutions, habits and history—they 
ha:e unfortunately caused suspicion to 
attech to any plan emanating from 
the bankers. This is greatly to be re- 
grited. For the banker is the one 
be.’ qalified to draw a banking plan, 
ju ' as the architect is best qalified to 
rw the plans of a house. 


~ 
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That the great body of the bankers 
of the country have allowed themselves 
to support this foreign financial meas- 
ure furnishes an impressive lesson of 
the danger of allowing some one else 
to do your thinking for you. What 
did the practically unanimous vote for 
the Reserve Association plan at New 
Orleans signify? That the bankers 
there present had carefully studied its 
proposals, and had deliberately come 
to the conclusion that they were wise 
and politically practicable? No; it 
meant—with a few notable exceptions 
of course—that the bankers were quite 
willing to defer to the powers 
that be and to follow’ wherever 
they might lead. This is not 
the language of prejudice or of 
criticism. It is the truth. What 
real discussion of this measure has 
ever taken place at the meetings of the 
bankers in their national conventions? 
How much space on the programmes 
was ever accorded to any man who was 
known to oppose it? So much for the 
Aldrich plan. De mortuis nil nisi bon- 
um. 

Now that the slate is cleared, the 
work can be begun afresh. There is 
subtantial agreement on what reform 
in our banking system is of first-rate 
importance, namely, a better handling 
of reserves and some greater elasticity 
both of notes and credits. 

How is this to be brought about? 
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Let us for the moment forget how it is 
done elsewhere. Let Germany, France 
and Great Britain keep their excellent 
systems. Let us recognize things as 
they are; not abroad, but here, taking 
into careful consideration everyiiing— 
the banks, the people, our whole com- 
mercial, financial and industrial fabric, 
the history, institutions and prejudices 
of the people, particularly their preju- 
dice against a great centralized ;1ece 
of banking machinery. 

The periodical collapse in our bank- 
ing system arises through inability of 
the reserve banks to meet the demands 
made upon them. 

Why are they unable to meet these 
demands ? 

Is it because our reserve banks are 
badly managed? 

No; they are managed with great in- 
tegrity and with a high degree of 
financial skill. 

If the fault does not lie in the man- 
agement, then it must be found some- 
where in the lack of equipment for 
performing the duties that devolve up- 
on them. There, in our judgment, lies 
the fault, and one that may be reme- 
died without stirring up hostility be- 
tween different classes of banks or 
arousing political prejudice. But how? 
By strengthing the reserve banks in 
the following manner: 


First—National banks in central re- 
serve cities desiring to act as reserve 
agents to have a capital of not less 
than $5,000,000, and to keep on hand 
in gold coin or certificates a reserve 
of fifty per cent.; provided, that by 
consent of two-thirds of the banks 
members of the clearing-house associa- 
tion where the banks may be located, 
the reserves may be allowed to fall to 
not less than twenty-five per cent., to 
be restored to the full amount required 
whenever two-thirds of the banks mem- 
bers of the clearing-house shall so di- 
rect. 

(The minimum capital could, of 


course, be made smaller, the aim being 
simply to recognize the principle that 
banks authorized to act as reserve 
agents should have adequate capital. 
Even were the capital requirement 
placed at the figure named, all banks in 
central reserve cities could carry out 
of-town bank accounts, but could not 
be designated as reserve agents. Prob- 
ably the reserve named above is also 
higher than necessary, but here again 
it is only sought to enforce the princi- 
ple that reserve banks, to be efficient, 
must carry a high percentage of gold. 
Elasticity of credit is provided for in 
the proposal to permit the reserve to 
fall to a certain minimum at the discre- 
tion of the clearing-house. ) 


Second—Confer upon banks thus 
qualifying to act as reserve agents the 
right to issue circulating notes based 
upon their general credit. Such notes 
to be redeemed through the clearings. 

Third—Impose like regulations up- 
on banks in reserve cities, except that 
the capital and reserve requirements 
are to be made smaller. 

Fourth—Require all national banks 
in the central reserve and reserve cities 
to belong to a local clearing-house 
association having a clearing-house ex- 
aminer acting under rules approved by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Fifth—Provide that the clearing- 
house in the cities of the classes named 
shall form an organization for mutual 
coéperation, under regulations to be 
prescribed by the banks and approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Were the 
equipped, they could readily respond to 
every demand made upon them. The 
elastic reserve provision and the author- 
ity to issue credit notes would make it 
possible to provide all the accommoda 
tion the legitimate business of the 
country will require, and would enable 
the banks to rediscount for other banks. 


Already the more important banks in 


reserve banks — thus 
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the reserve cities have efficient credit 
bureaus which give them a fair idea of 
the value of all paper offered to them. 
Of course, in rediscounting the in- 
dorsement of the bank applying for 
the rediscount would of itself, in most 
cases, be an adequate guaranty of the 
quality of the paper. 

Through  clearing-house affiliation 
a considerable degree of coéperation 
could be obtained. This coéperation 
should have for its object restraint of 
inflation as well as relief of stringency. 
The enlarged extent to which banks 
are already cooperating in ways here- 
tofore thought impossible justifies the 
belief that such coéperation would be 
gradually brought about. 

With these reforms effected; that is, 
with the reserve banks adequately 
equipped to perform the duties in- 
posed upon them, there would still be 
much remaining to be done. Many of 
the proposals embodied in the Reserve 
Association plan should become laws, 
for they would be of great service to 
our commerce and industry. The pro- 
vision for foreign banks could be dealt 
with in a separate bill. Surely, the 
time is ripe for devising a plan where- 
by our great banks may enter the for- 
eign field if they choose. This ought 
not to wait on general financial legis- 
lation either. We have plenty of na- 
tional banks now that should be per- 
mitted to establish foreign branches, 
and Congress should grant them this 
privilege without delay. 

It is the manifest duty of Congress 
to enact legislation that will prevent 
the disgraceful financial panics to 
which the business of the country is 
periodically subjected with such ruin- 
co results. It is likewise the duty of 


| ers and others to support some 
} that will be effective and that is 
} ically practicable. The plan above 
] nted would, in our opinion, meet 


t! requirements. 


THE MONETARY COMMISSION’S 
BILL 


HAT sounded painfully like the 

swan song of this much-talked of 
measure was listened to by bankers at- 
tending the Detroit convention, the 
principal speaker being Hon. Roperr 
W. BonynGe of Denver, who was a 
member of the now defunct Monetary 
Commission. While dissenting from 
many of his opinions, the following 
general summary of our banking sys- 
tem’s defects seems accurate enough: 

“At the present time we have only 
local banking institutions. They are 
indispensable to our development. But 
it is equally necessary that we should 
have some financial organization of a 
national character to represent us na- 
tionally and internationally in matters 
affecting the credit and standing of the 
United States as one of the great finan- 
cial powers of the world. That organ- 
ization should also be given the nec 
sary powers and functions to insure ef- 
fective coéperation betweeen our many 
thousand isolated banking units for 
their own mutual protection and the 
utilization of our numerous banking re- 
sources. 

“The three fundamental defects in 
our monetary system are, then, the un- 
scientific treatment of our cash reserve ; 
the rigidity of our entire credit system, 
and the lack of effective coédperation 
between our banks. They are now pret- 
ty well understood to be the responsible 
causes for the many bank panics that 
have disgraced us in the past and fron 
which all other great commercial na- 
tions have been exempt for practically 
half a century.” 

From this Mr. BonynGe deduced the 
conclusion that some form of organiza- 
tion like the National Reserve Associa- 
tion is a necessity. He sketched the 
work of the clearing-house associations, 
the increase in their numbers and the 
enlargement of their powers. What he 
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evidently failed to see was that the 
clearing-house organizations may be 
gradually shaped to meet our needs 
equally as well as the National Reserve 
Association could do. This is a de- 
velopment that now seems to be going 
on. 

Mr. BonynGe declared that the pro- 
posed National Reserve Association ra- 
dically differs from all existing central 
banks in the very important respect 
that it is not to engage in the general 
banking business. “Neither it nor its 
branches,” he said, “are to compete with 
State or National banks in any field of 
operations in which they are now en- 
gaged.” This is inaccurate. The Re- 
serve Association would receive bank. 
deposits; so do very many of the State 
and National banks. It would compete 
with National banks in the issue of 
notes, in buying and selling exchange, 
and in rediscounting; also in holding 
Government deposits. 

What Mr. BonynGe doubtless meant 
in saying that the Reserve Association 
was not a central bank was simply that 
it was not like the other central banks, 
but was one of limited functions. 

This attempt to cover up the real 
character of the Reserve Association, 
and the pretended disinterestedness of 
the National Citizens’ League in sup- 
porting the measure have done much to 
discredit the Monetary Commission's 
plan. The fight would better have been 
boldly made and in the open. 

Another thing, a financial and bank- 
ing bill to gain public support should 
be prepared by some one who has the 
public confidence, and by some one who 
knows the traditions, history, habits 
and prejudices of our people. How the 
bankers of the country, in view of all 
these considerations, ever should have 
believed that anything so repugnant to 
our institutions as was the Monetary 
Commission's plan could get through 
Congress passes comprehension. 

But the Monetary Commission plan 


contained some excellent features, not 
withstanding the impracticability of th: 
measure as a whole. It is idle to say 
that the scheme must be adopted in toto 
or that nothing must be done. Take 
for example, the provision regarding 
the establishment of American banks 


, 


in foreign countries. That could be 
done without remodelling our entire 
banking system. And there are many 
other excellent provisions in the bill of 
which the same might be said. 

Should the National Reserve Associa- 
tion plan be hopelessly dead, as now 
seems probable, many of its objects 
might be attained in a way that would 
be less objectionable and more in ac- 
cord with our traditions. Probably in 
properly equipping the reserve banks to 
fulfill their functions, or in extending 
and developing the activities of the 
clearing-houses, and bringing them into 
coéperation, will be found the true and 
practicable solution of our banking and 
currency problems. 

Even if the Monetary Commission 
plan fails, it has served an excellent 
purpose in drawing public attention to 
the question. 

The setting up of a new form of fin- 
ancial machinery, based largely upon 
European models, and possessing tre- 
mendous powers, is a difficult task to 
carry out in this country. But that does 
not mean that the cause of banking and 
currency reform is a hopeless one. 


THE BANKERS AND CURRENCY 
REFORM 

RATHER a despairing note was 

struck at the Detroit convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
in regard to the results of the work so 
long carried on in behalf of banking 
and currency reform. Mr. ARTHUR 
ReyNo.tps, chairman of the executive 
council, spoke regretfully of the lack 
of accomplishment and with little hope 
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for the near future. A resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Festus J. Wane of St. 
Louis seemed to indicate that here- 
after the bankers would be less prom- 
inent in urging this reform, but that 
they would actively coédperate with 
other organizations and individuals in 
securing the adoption of an efficient 
and practicable plan. 

Both Mr. Reynotps and Mr. Wapr, 
as members of the Currency Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, have labored long and zeal- 
ously in the endeavor to arouse inter- 
est in this matter and to secure needed 
legislation. Their work, and that of 
the other gentlemen associated with 
them on the commission—including so 
well known a banker as Mr. Herpsurn 
of New York—and the whole cam- 
paign of education and discussion car- 
ried on by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, have not yet brought about 
the desired legislation. But these ef- 
forts have done a great deal of good, 
and in time they will prove to have been 
instrumental in effecting this great re- 
form. 

We remember very well that this 
same question was discussed in the con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation at Chicago in 1893 by 
Horace Wuirte, the late Georce A. 
Butter and others. It has been a 
prominent topic at nearly all the con- 
ventions for the last twenty years. 
And in that time a great deal has been 
accomplished. Why, not so very long 
ago, at Kansas City, the American 
Bankers’ Association was narrowly 
saved from being put on record in 
favor of free silver. As a matter of 
fact, the association as a whole prob- 
ably never was in favor of free silver, 
bot there was a strong silver senti- 
ment in the Kansas City convention, as 
those who attended it know. But the 
association in 1896 and subsequently 
“. one of the strongest defenders of 
ti. gold standard and did as much 


and perhaps more than any other or- 
ganization to prevent the debasement 
of the country’s money. 

For nearly twenty years we have 
watched the discussion of banking 
problems with careful attention and 
deep interest. In that time a great 
improvement has taken place in our 
banks, in their management and in the 
laws relating to them. This marked 
change has been brought about largely 
through the bankers’ associations. And 
even the currency laws have been im- 
mensely kettered. We have seen the 
destruction of the free silver craze, the 
retirement of the Treasury notes of 
1890, the stoppage of the purchase of 
new silver for the coinage of dollars, 
the definite adoption of the gold 
standard by law, and the taking 
away of the circulation privilege from 
new bonds. We have also seen the 
bankers of the country, once almost 
solidly opposed to anything but bond- 
secured bank currency, come to realize 
its imperfections and to insist that its 
place be taken by something more 
scientific. 

These great changes of sentiment, 
this vast improvement in actual con- 
ditions—and we have not dealt with 
the wonderful improvement in bank 
management through  clearing-house 
examinations, of which much might 
be said—all have come as a_ re- 
sult of the discussions originated and 
carried on by the American Bankers’ 
Association and by the numerous state 
1 -nkers’ associations. And while what 
reuny regard as the great reform of 
our banking system has not as yet been 
effected, the way has been prepared 
for it. 

To enable one to get an accurate 
view of the present status of the ques- 








tion, it is necessary to go back to the 
appointment of the National Monetary 
Commission in 1908. It will be re- 
called that this was the time when the 
CANNON régime dominated the House 
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as did the ALpricu régime the Senate. 
The standpatters were in the heyday 
of their power. All this is changed 
now. But the Monetary Commission 
was a conspicuous illustration of what 
could be done in those days. Certain- 
ly no one could claim that its mem- 
bers—with two or three exceptions— 
possessed any special qualifications 
for the places to which they were ap- 
pointed. Mr. Atpricnu’s name at the 
head of the commission undoubtedly 
aroused distrust, whether justly or un- 
justly, and this has tended perhaps as 
much as anything else to nullify the 
really valuable work done by the com- 
mission. The prolonged investigations 
in Europe, the scant opportunity given 
in this country to those who opposed 
the measure to present their views, the 
apparent predominance of Wall street 
in the preparation of the plan, its be- 
ing one thing and pretending to be an- 
other, and its open defiance of our 
previous experience with a centralized 
institution, all tended to handicap the 
plan from the start. 

At the time the National Monetary 
Commission was appointed conditions 
in Congress were such that any meas- 
ure agreeable to the ruling element 
could have been put through. The 
steam-roller was then thoroughly 
equipped and only the word had to be 
given for its drivers to run down all 
opposition. Possibly those who put 


the * ‘rich-Vreeland law through 
mig’! just as well have employed 


someone to draft, the charter for a cen- 
tral bank as they could doubtless have 
had it enacted at that time, for their 
power seemed unlimited. Whether this 
view be correct or not, it is certain 
that in the spring of 1908, with a Re- 
publican House and Senate and with 
a Republican President, a law could 
have been enacted thoroughly and sci- 
entifically reforming our banking and 
currency system. This was a golden 
opportunity lost, perhaps never to be 


regained. The political complexion of 
Congress, and probably the mental at- 
titude of the President, will perhaps 
not for a long time be so favorable 
for banking and currency legislation. 

But the blame for this delay does not 
lie with the bankers. They have rec- 
ommended sound and simple measures 
that, if adopted, would have afforded 
great relief. 

It is perhaps not accurate to char- 
acterize the National Reserve Associa- 
tion plan as the bankers’ plan. They 
have in their national organization ac- 
cepted it, but this organization does: not 
include half the banks in the country, 
and it is by no means certain that a 
majority of those who are members are 
in favor of it. A majority of the very 
smal] number in attendance at some of 
the conventions have endorsed it, but 
those who attend the conventions know 
that it is rare when there are more 
than a few hundred in the hall at any 
one time. Voting is usually perfunc- 
tory, and whatever is proposed by the 
few guiding spirits goes through with 
arush. Of course, it might have been 
true, if all the banks in the country 
had voted on this measure they would 
have approved it, but they have not 
done so. 

We do not believe the Reserve Asso- 
cian plan to be vital to the country’s 
economic welfare. True, some of the 
objects aimed at in the measure are 
meritorious, and they may yet be at- 
tained in other ways, as we have else- 
where pointed out in this issue. 

The bankers who have done so much 
to make currency and banking reform 
a vital issue should not lie down dis- 
couraged at this stage of the game. 
They wanted a central agency of some 
sort and are not going to get it, as they 
should have known beforehand. But 
what they were really aiming for was 
a better handling of reserves and 
greater elasticity of credit, and we 


have shown them how these things may 
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be had. The means whereby they are 
obtained matters little. The result is 
all-important. 

At the Detroit convention President 
Livingstone urged the bankers to 
stand to their guns and continue to de- 
mand the adoption of the Aldrich plan. 
We believe the bankers should continue 
to work for a betterment of our bank- 
ing system at the points where its con- 
spicuous weaknesses have been devel- 
oped, but see no reason why they 
should continue to waste their efforts 
in behalf of a measure absolutely im- 
practicable from a political standpoint. 
Let them work for some such simple 
and effective measure as we have out- 
lined in the first pages of this issue, 
and their labor will not be in vain. 


OUR IGNORANT BUSINESS MEN 


NE of the prominent candidates 
for the Presidency—it doesn’t 
much matter which one, since they are 
all known to be experts in business of 
every kind—declared recently in a pub- 
lie address: 

“I do not like to say it, but upon 
my word I have been impressed some- 
times with the very marked differences 
between American business men whom 
I have talked with and foreign business 
men. As compared with many a busi- 
ness man they seem to be veritable pro- 
vincials, ignorant of the markets of 
the world, ignorant of the courses and 
routes of commerce, ignorant of the 
banking processes even by which goods 
were exchanged.” 


‘Ve suppose the reason our business 


men are so ignorant and do so badly in 
mnufacture and trade is because they 
dot follow the advice of the politi- 
cos. What our manufacturers and 


mrchants should do, if they wish to 
ri above this dense level of stupidity 
to hich the candidate referred to al- 


leges they have fallen, is to call in the 
country’s real business experts, Mr. 
Tart, Mr. Roosevett, Mr. Wi tson 
and Mr. Bryan. These gentlemen, 
so far as we know, have 
never “been in trade.” They haven't 
manufactured anything that we know 
of save words, words, words. 
They do not belong to “the producing 
classes.” They are not merchants and 
do not deal in anything. But they 
know all about business. Being spec- 
tators of the game they can see so 
much better than those actually en- 
gaged in the struggle of producing 
and marketing. Without experience in 
industry or trade themselves, they do 
not hesitate to criticise others and to 
tell them how business should be run. 

What a happy day it will be for 
America when its ignorant business 
men are driven out of the factories and 
shops and their places taken by the 
wise politicians! 


INCREASED BANK CIRCULA- 
TION 
ALTHOUGH money rates have 

ruled low for some time, the cir- 
culating notes of the National banks 
keep on increasing, the total volume 
outstanding on September 3 being 
$746,501,307, compared with $737,- 
206,748 on Sept. 1, 1911. 

But while the unresponsiveness of 
the bond-secured bank circulation to 
business needs is well known and will 
continue until some morc scientific 
means of securing the notes is adopted, 
the tendency toward inflation of the 
currency through this source has been 
measurably reduced by rendering new 
issues of bonds unavailable as a basis 
for bank circulation. Perhaps it would 
be going too far to assume that this pol- 
icy has been definitely decided on, and 
to consider it an indication of an in- 
tention on the part of Congress grad- 
ally to provide for a really elastic 





bank-note circulation. It may be only 
a temporary expedient put into use be- 
cause of the necessity of protecting the 
market value of the two per cent. 
bonds, over $600,000,000 of which are 
held by the banks to secure their circu- 
lating notes. 

Should the Government find it neces- 
sary at any time to borrow largely 
its own needs will no doubt weigh 
heavier in the scales than any consider- 
ations regarding the country’s bank- 
note system. Still, it may be impractic- 
able to attach the circulation privilege 
to new three per cents. while so large 
a volume of twos remains outstanding. 
If, in the course of time, the postal sav- 
ings funds are sufficient to absorb the 
bulk of the two per cents. the Govern- 
ment could then issue 3’s with the cir- 
culation privilege without much danger 
of impairing the value of the two per 
cent. consols of 1930. 


LANGUID INTEREST IN POLITICS 


OMINEES of the several parties 
have tried heroically to stir up 
the people to a proper appreciation of 
the danger that threatens the country 
if the other fellow should happen to 
be elected, but up to the present time 
the people seem to be indifferent to 
these warnings. They have heard 
them before. 

The real issues at stake seem less im- 
portant than they did a month ago. On 
the tariff the difference between the 
three parties is chiefly on the surface. 
They are each pledged to downward 
revision. No doubt the Democrats 
would cut duties more than either the 
Republicans or Progressives. | But 
after it was all over the tariff would 
probably remain protective. 

On the currency, neither party has 
any convictions that amount to any- 


thing, and whichever one succeeds in 
getting the Presidency and the Con- 
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gress, that question will be the last on: 
considered, for it is a question the poli 
tician always fears. He does not know 
anything about it except that it is pret 
ty apt to be loaded with political dyna- 
mite. Therefore, he never touches it 
except upon compulsion and even then 
very gingerly. 

As the weather grows cooler interest 
in the political situation may warm up, 
but so far there has been but little dis- 
position on the part of the people to 
grow enthusiastic over either of the 
candidates. It is a hopeful sign that 
business conditions appear absolutely 
indifferent to the campaign. 

One reason why the people are 
apathetic is because there are so many 
candidates abroad, so much campaign- 
ing, that voters are literally talked to 
death. A politician to attract any at- 
tention in these days has to offer a 
striking and radical programme, and 
even this device soon loses its drawing 
powers. 

Much of the programme for social 
justice which gives vitality to the Pro- 
gressive cause could be worked out 
through state legislation without injec- 
tion into national politics at all, but its 
employment by Colonel RooseveLt was 
a shrewd move, illustrating his great 
political sagacity. 

The indifference manifested toward 
political questions would be deplorable 
were the country suffering from tyranny 
or corruption, but may be regarded as 
an evidence of mental poise under 
present conditions. Our _ institutions 
are not perfect; but they are not so bad. 
This country is making tremendous 
progress commercially, industrially and 
morally. The average man has, per- 
haps, as good a chance here as any- 
where in the world. 

When the people show political 
apathy it may be taken as a sign that 
they are prosperous and so busy making 
money that they have little time or dis- 


position to get excited about politics. 
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INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS 


HILE agitation for some kind of 
bank insurance or guaranty of 
deposits has died out to some extent, 
this is still a live questions in certain 
sections of the country. At the recent 
annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Bankers’ Association the question was 
fully discussed. 

Although Wisconsin has an excellent 
banking law and exceptionally well- 
managed banks, the demand for deposit 
insurance there appears strong. The 
bankers feel it wise to take note of this 
sentiment and prepare to meet it in the 
best way. In their convention they 
put themselves on record as opposed to 
compulsory guaranty of deposits, but 
they appointed a committee to confer 
with a committee of the Legislature to 
devise a plan of mutual deposit insur- 
ance. It was the view of the bankers 
that this insurance should not apply 
to deposits on which more than three 
per cent. interest is paid. 


THE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE FINANCIAL 
PUBLISHERS 


T Detroit representatives of several 
of the Eastern banking and finan- 

cial periodicals presented to the execu- 
tive council of the American Bankers’ 
Association a protest against the pres- 
ent character of the “Journal” of the 
association, on the ground that this pub- 
lication unfairly competes with other 
financial periodicals supported by pri- 
vate capital and = enterprise. The 
charge, in brief, amounts to an asser- 
tion that the bankers’ association has 


goie into the publishing business, to 
a cortain extent, and in competition 
wit the other publications. The ex- 
ecu ve council, after giving a patient 
a urteous hearing to representa- 
tis f the publishers, declined to ac- 
ce). heir views of the matter. Doubt- 


less the bankers, not being in the pub- 
lishing business themselves, can hardly 
look at the matter from the same stand- 
point as the publishers do. 

There has been of late years a con- 
siderable increase in the number of 
magazines and newspapers competing 
for the business of the banks. Of 
course the number of banks has also 
largely increased. The fact that the 
“Journal of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation” gives a considerable amount 
of information that the other publica- 
tions give, brings it into competition 
with them to a degree, at least. Un- 
questionably, the “Journal” has a cer- 
tain prestige derived from its official 
character. It is, in effect, a subsidized 
publication, and the cost of supplying 
it to members is included in the mem- 
bership fee. 

Now, whether this is ethically a 
proper thing for the bankers’ associa- 
tion to do or not is a matter about 
which our opinion is liable to be biased. 
Nobody objects to a publication that 
would be merely a bulletin of the trans- 
actions of the association. But it is 
contended by the publishers that the 
“Journal” is going beyond this and en- 
croaching in the field of private busi- 
ness enterprise. It is also pointed out, 
and with much justice, that the protest- 
ing publications have been largely in- 
strumental in building up the American 
Bankers’ Association to its present 
large proportions. 

The banker is a good deal like the 
rest of us, and if he can get something 
for nothing is pretty apt to take it and 
not look too closely into the origin of 
the gift. 

The publication of the “Journal” 
costs the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion a large sum annually and it is 
doubtful if the gain to the members is 
anything like as much as the outlay. 
Much of the information it contains is 
supplied by the other financial publica- 


tions, and to this extent it represents a 
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useless expenditure. No doubt if the 
“Journal” were discontinued altogether 
the existing financial publications 
would gladly publish all routine mat- 
ters pertaining to the association, thus 
saving the association many thousand 
dollars annually. 


THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


EFORE the recent convention of 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion the director of the postal savings 
banks made an address eulogizing 
those institutions and urging that the 
present restrictions of deposits of any 
one individual to $500 be removed, but 
that interest should not be paid on de- 
posits in excess of $1,000. The speak- 
er contended that inasmuch as_ the 
money received by the postal savings 
banks never could have been secured 
by the ordinary banking institutions, 
these could not have sustained any 
losses through the establishment of the 
postal savings banks. 

By providing for the redeposit of the 
postal savings funds in other banks, 
some of the grounds of objections 
which the banks had against the Gov- 
ernment institutions disappears. But 
it is still a question whether this was a 
wise departure, for when the amount of 
the deposits becomes large enough Con- 
gress may be tempted to permit their 
employment in ways less safe than is 
now provided for. The postal savings 
scheme really amounts to an insurance 
by the Government of savings deposits. 
As the rate of interest paid by ordinary 
savings banks is about four per cent. 
while the postal savings banks pay but 
two per cent., the rate charged for in- 
surance is about two per cent. That is 
a pretty stiff rate for the poor and 
ignorant depositor to pay, but inasmuch 
as he hasn't gumption enough to know 
that there is an equally safe depository 
just around the corner that will pay 


him twice as much interest, he suffers 
the loss, and a benevolent Government. 
under the guise of philanthropy, aids in 
maintaining the deception. 

Perhaps the banks are not wholly 
blameless. Many of them have taken 
little pains to inform the foreigner of 
the safeguards thrown around deposits, 
but the newspapers, printed in all kinds 
of languages, never fail to proclaim 
every bank failure in black type. If the 
savings banks would take proper means 
to inform the people as to the safety 
of the banks, even the “ignorant for- 
eigner’” would not be duped into sacri- 
ficing two per cent. interest to a benevo- 
lent but needy Government. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


CCASION has been taken fre- 
quently in these pages to com- 
mend the work of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association in behalf of procuring 
improved means of agricultural credit 
in this country. The address delivered 
at the Detroit convention by Mr. 
Cuarytes A. Conant, the well-known 
financial authority, admirably outlined 
what Europe has done in this respect, 
and clearly pointed out what may be 
done here with proper effort. 

There is to be a General Assembly 
of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, Italy, in May of next 
year, and it is expected that prior to 
this meeting an investigation of the 
European agricultural credit systems 
will be made by committees represent- 
ing this and other countries. It is hoped 
that the Legislatures of the various 
States may provide for the appoint- 
ment of two delegates from each State. 

Agriculture is one of our greatest 
industries—perhaps the greatest of all. 
It must be admitted that its credit re- 
quirements have received far less at- 
tention than the impertance of the 
matter deserves. No doubt an agri 
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cultural credit institution could be cre- 
ated whose bonds could be sold both 
here and in Europe, bearing a very low 
rate of interest, which would give our 
farmers cheaper credits and a source 
of credit that could always be relied 
on. 

If the work in this direction inaug- 
urated by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation shall be successful, as now ap- 
pears probable, a lasting benefit will 
be conferred on the people of the 
United States. The motive of the bank- 
ers in working for this important re- 
form is simply this: They believe that 
it will immensely benefit our agricult- 
ure, and indirectly all lines of industry 
and trade, and that the bankers in com- 
mon with all who are interested in the 
very best possible development of the 
country’s resources will receive a pro- 
portionate share of the prosperity thus 
brought about. 


POLITICIANS USING THE BANKS 

OTWITHSTANDING the fact 

that many of the great political 
lights seem to regard the banks as so 
many auxiliaries of the fabled money 
trust, these institutions are seen to pos- 
sess a certain degree of serviceability 
in forwarding the fortunes of these 
same political lights and thus aiding in 
the spread of intelligence, virtue and 
prosperity. It may be good politics to 
denounce the banks as tools of the 
money trust. Still, the banks may be- 
come useful to the politicians. The 
latter do not scorn support of a prac- 
tical nature. They are quite willing to 
have the banks act as agents in receiv- 
ing funds for use in the campaign. 
This practically means that the 
banks are to be used as temporary de- 
po-itories for such funds as the people 
c: to contribute, pending the dis- 
bur.ement of the money in the ordin- 
ar. ways believed to be conducive to 
the pread of political virtue. 


While by thus acting the banks en- 
counter some expenditures in the way 
of accounting, probably they may 
find the temporary use of the funds 
entrusted to them sufficient compensa- 
tion to offset this. 

So long as the banks act impartially 
in receiving funds for all of the polit- 
ical parties, the plan referred to is 
probably unobjectionable, for as a 
matter of fact whoever collects cam- 
paign funds the money will very likely 
pass through the banks anyway. Of 
course, the banks will not allow them- 
selves to be put in a position where 
they even seem to be soliciting funds 
for any party exclusively, for the 
banks are dependent for their business 
on people of all sorts of political faith. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 
RECENTLY, in the United States 

Senate, this topic was carefully 
discussed by Hon Tueopore E. Bue- 
ton, United States Senator from Ohio, 
and an economist of high repute. 

Mr. Burton did not ascribe the high 
prices to any single cause, but cited a 
variety of influences operating to in- 
crease the cost of living. Not an in- 
significant factor by any means is the 
greatly enhanced cost of government 
and the ever-growing burden of naval 
and military outlay. 

While individuals may do much ‘n 
retrenching their own expenses, they 
do not find it easy to exert their influ- 
ence effectively in checking State, Fed- 
eral and municipal extravagance. 


A CENTRAL CREDIT BUREAU 


ANY attempts have been made by 
bankers to establish a central bu- 
reau for the exchange of credit inform- 
ation. These attempts have not been 
successful, for the reason that there 
are practical difficulties in the way not 
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easy to overcome. But they are not The bank’s proposal, which may bx 


necessarily insuperable. 

An incident was related by President 
Joyce at the recent convention of the 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Association show- 
ing that a central credit bureau of some 
kind is badly needed. He told of a 
well-rated manufacturing concern that 
wrote thirty letters to as many small 
banks asking for a loan of $2,000 or 
$3,000, and stating that at the time the 
local banks were not in a position to 
grant the loan. Twenty-seven of the 
banks addressed, supposing the total of 
the amount required was not more than 
$3,000, granted the loan. They were 
probably surprised to find out later how 
many banks were creditors of a con- 
cern which, it developed, was in very 
bad condition when these loans were 
made. 

The reluctance shown in devising 
some means to obviate occurrences like 
the above illustrates strikingly the dis- 
position of the average American to 
take chances, and shows that even the 
bankers are not exempt from this na- 
tional characteristic. This explains why 
the bankers are so slow in voluntarily 
devising methods of codperation that 
would make panics impossible. Each 
bank is afraid the other fellow would 
be advantaged too much, and each bank 
believes too strongly in its own ability 
to care for itself, Perhaps some day 
the enlightened view will prevail that 
what injures one bank injures all and 
that the highest degree of efficiency and 
safety can be attained only through co- 
éperation and mutual protection. 





BANK HOLIDAYS 


CCORDING to a recent dispatch 
from Berlin, a new fashion, for 
winter instead of summer holidays, is 
about to be set by the Imperial Bank 
of Germany, which employs thousands 
of clerks in all parts of the country. 


imitated in other countries if the ex 
periment is successful, is to offer th: 
special inducement of extra leave for 
all members of the staff who are will- 
ing to take their holidays between Sep- 
tember 15 and May 1. The extra leave 
will consist of two days for each week 
of the regular summer holiday. 

The idea of the directors of the Im- 
perial Bank is to do away with the ne- 
cessity of engaging a large number ot 
clerks temporarily during the summer 
to do the work of those who are away. 

In this country one of the greatest 
inducements for taking a vacation in 
summer rather than in winter lies in 
the fact that in most of our large cities 
the summer’s heat is extremely uncom- 
fortable and enervating. This could 
be better borne were the clothing pre- 
scribed by modern fashion such as to 
render life in a torrid climate a little 
less intolerable. But who would dare 
transgress a fashion for the sake of 
mere comfort? 

While on the subject of vacations, 
the following from the New York Sun, 
published early in September, will be 
found of interest. 

“The vacation season is over. The 
Saturday half holiday too has passed 
away. Until Thanksgiving makes a 
momentary break in the strain life for 
almost all humans now becomes one 
‘demnition grind.’ What a pity! Even 
the Christmas period hardly offers 
enough pause to enable hurried work- 
ers to catch a breath. We bend our- 
selves to the task. We chase the elusive 
dollar through all the rains and snows 
and frosts of the winter and all the ca 
pricious pranks of the so-called spring. 
In the summer we rest for a few mo 
ments and then we hasten onward 
again. 

“If we were all doing these things 
because it was imperative to do them 
in order to earn a living we might for 
give ourselves. But if we honestly cou 




















front our own souls and confess the 
solemn truth we shall have to admit 
that most of us could get enougli to live 
on and yet have far more time for play 
than we have now. The trouble with 
most of us is that our conceptions of 
play have become so false and mis- 
leading that we have to pay a heavy 
price for them in hard labor. 

“Summer is, of course, a most favor- 
able time for the vacation. It is the 
time when one can enjoy the delights 
of sailing a boat. But it is not an in- 
disputable fact that in order to have 
real pleasure on the water one must 
own at least a six thousand dollar mo- 
tor boat. If one were not obsessed by 
such ideas as that one might have time 
to take a day off in the winter and go 
skating. 

“Summer is the time to steep one’s 
soul in the pleasures of the road. But 
in order to enjoy them it is not essen- 
tial that one should own an automobile. 
Yet what American faces the finger of 
scorn which is certain -in this preten- 
tious land to be pointed at the man on 
a walking tour? 


MUST CASH U. S. 


HE fact that many holders of 

United States bonds fail to pre- 

sent their coupons for payment within 

a reasonable period has caused Secre- 

tary MacVeagh to place a limit upon 

the time in which these drafts can be 
cashed without encountering delay. 
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“There are a hundred ways of get- 
ting recreation and health in the sum- 
mer at a moderate cost, but the true 
American spirit despises them. One 
must at least appear to be wealthy. 
This is one of the reasons why the 
summer vacation season is for most of 
us so short and the unbroken season of 
holding the nose to the grindstone so 
long. If we were perhaps a little less 
exorbitant in our demands of life we 
might have a little more time to play 
in the fall and winter and spring. 

“If we would spread our butter thin- 
ner we could spread it wider. But most 
of us would rather go to some small 
place and look very large for a short 
time than be lost in the crowded ranks 
of the average. So here we are back 
again and hard at it. In the ripeness 
of time we shall all get a long vacation. 
But we shall not know much about it 
when it comes. 

“Does all this sound pessimistic? It 
isn’t. It is only a plea that while we 
journey through life we may do a little 
more living by the way.” 


BOND CHECKS 


Hereafter all bond interest checks 
outstanding for three years will be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as outstanding 
liability. The payees of such checks 
will have to procure new checks and 
establish their right to the money. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $5 SILVER CERTIFICATE (Indian Head) 


(HECK letter “B”; Plate number 

1553; Series 1899; J. C. Napier, 
Re'ster of the Treasury; Lee Mc- 
Cluog, Treasurer of the United States; 
No. £58747966. 


is counterfeit is a plain uncolored 


photograph, printed on two pieces of 
paper between which a few silk threads 
have been distributed, and should not 
deceive those accustomed to handling 


money. 











COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION* 


By J. W. Spangler, Vice-President Seattle National Bank and Secretary 
Seattle Clearing-House Association 


HE fact that I have chosen the 
subject “Commercial Arbitration” 
upon which to speak is not to be con- 
strued as an indication that I am an 
authority on the subject; that I have 


had experience with arbitration or 
even that I am certain that commer- 
cial arbitration in the near future is 


to become an important agency in the 
settlement of commercial differences. 

I seek to revive interest in and 
thoughtful consideration of a plan the 
principles of which are very old and 
require no defense, and should the ad- 
vantages be sufficient its general adop- 
tion will sooner or later occur. 

Time was when all differences were 
settled by physical force. Indeed in 
England up to 1819 citizens could set- 
tle their differences legally by person- 
al encounters, but in that year we read 
of their advanced conclusions in the 
following language: 

“Trial by battle is a mode of proof 
unfit to be used in any suit and it 1s 
expedient that the same be _ wholiy 
abolished.” 

Arbitration might be employed in 
adjusting almost any form of dispute, 
but its application to commercial dis- 
putes seems most likely, and since 
commercial activities are of the most 
intimate concern to us I have elected 
to briefly consider the subject with 
special reference to commercialism. 

It may be news to some of you resi- 
dents of Montana that this State has a 
statute providing for the submission to 
arbitration of almost any matter in 
controversy between parties, except 
title to real estate, and providing fur- 
ther that when the arbitration is pro- 
perly conducted and finally  deter- 
mined it has the same force and effect 
as a judgment in a civil action aud is 
equally as binding on the parties to 
the controversy. 


* Aderesgs before the recent convention of the 
Montana State Bankers’ Association. 
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The State of Washington, in which 
I live, has a similar statute and has 
had for many years, the original act 
having been passed, I believe, in 1860, 
although it has since been amended in 
some particulars. The law is not fre- 
quently invoked, however, and may to 
a certain extent be considered to have 
become a dead letter; and while I am 
not well informed as to the facts, I 
am inclined to the opinion that the 
same is true of the Montana law. 

Recently the subject of commercial 
arbitration has engaged the attention 
of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, one of the most dignified and 
important organizations of its kind in 
the United States. Other organiza- 
tions have also became interested in 
the subject, notably the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, which has ap- 


pointed a special committee on com- 
mercial arbitration. 
ADVANTAGES OF COMMERCIAL ARBI- 


TRATION, 


To my mind the chief point in favor 
of arbitration is the expedition with 
which differences may be _ settled. 
There are the law’s delays so annoy- 
ing to the busy commercial citizens, 
which are, I believe, primarily due to 
the crowded condition of our court 
calendars; then, too, lawyers may in- 
voke a score of measures well known 
to the profession to delay the final 
hearing of a case—interlocutory pro- 
ceedings, convenience of counsel, un- 
preparedness of one side or the other, 
absence of witnesses and various mo- 
tions are some of them, all of which 
are familiar to any who have had 
court experience. 

Material savine in attorneys’ fees 
and court costs constitutes another 
point favorable to arbitration. 

In settling disputes by arbitration 
it is possible for the disputants to se- 
lect for their judge and jury, who are 
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one and the same, experts on the sub- 
ject in dispute, men who are in inti- 
mate contact with similar problems 
and familiar with the business custom 
and practice touching the points in- 
volved in the controversy, and thus re- 
lieve the proceedings of the necessity 
for a large list of expert witnesses and 
effecting a reduction in the time neces- 
sary to hear the cases, as well as 
largely reducing the item of cost. 

Intricate points of law are obvious- 
ly not suited to arbitration. Recent 
experience has shown, however, that 
points of fact are best decided by ar- 
bitration methods. 

You will, of course, readily under- 
stand that none but honest differences 
are likely to be submitted by the dis- 
putants. If A and B should have a 
controversy in which A is attempting 
to defraud B it is most unlikely that 
A would consent to arbitration. In 
such a case he would prefer to take his 
chances with the courts, trusting his 
cause in the hands of some keen tech- 
nical lawyer with the hope of winning. 

In many of our actions at law to- 
day both parties are honest in their 
contention and frequently each ques- 
tions the good faith and integrity of 
the other, resulting in protracted, ex- 
pensive and bitter contests. 


PLAN OF THE NEw YorK CHAMBER oF 
COMMERCE. 


At this point may I briefly present 
for your consideration the plan and 
the experience of that great commer- 
cial center New York city. From its 
earliest existence in 1768—144 years 
ago—the New York Chamber of Com- 
merece has had a committee of arbitra- 
tion; owing, however, to certain imper- 
fections either in the plan or the State 
laws governing the practice, and nos- 
sibly influenced by changes in commer- 
cisl custom, the plan in recent years 
las fallen into disuse. In the spring 
0° 1910, however, the President of the 
C\amber of Commerce appointed a 
s} cial committee of five to consider 
al report whether there was need of 
r cstablishing the committee of arbi- 
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tration. This special committee, headed 
by Mr. Charles L. Bernheimer, after 
exhaustive research and careful con- 
sideration reported that there is need 
of re-establishing such a committee and 
gave its opinion that such a committee 
“would perform a valuable public ser- 
vice in the settlement of business dis- 
putes and differences, saving much ex- 
penditure of money and many tedious 
delays and vexations incident to trials 
in courts of law.” 

The plan prepared and adopted in- 
cludes the selection of a list of not 
less than fifty official arbitrators. Mat- 
ters may be submitted to one of the of- 
ficial arbitrators, who may act as sole 
arbitrator or to any two, which two 
shall select a third, the latter to be 
chosen from the official list of arbitra- 
tors, or may be submitted to the entire 
committee on abitration. 

Disputants referring matters in con- 
troversy are required to sign a form of 
agreement which includes a stipulation 
to the effect that they will abide by 
the decision of the arbitrator or arbi- 
trators, and will. not withdraw from 
such submission after the arbitrators 
have accepted their appointment. 

The rules and regulations governing 
the procedure are few and simple: 

An oath must be taken by members 
of the committee. 

Submissions must be in _ proper 
form and acknowledged. 

Hearings are public or private as 
the parties may agree. 

Cases must be heard with as much 
dispatch as possible and shorn of 
needless formalities. 

Rooms and stationery are furnished 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

Each party furnishes his own wit- 
nesses, paying the fees thereof. 

Arbitrator’s fees are $10 per day, 
which fees, stenographer’s expense, 
and other minor expenses, are to be 
awarded as the arbitrators may de- 
cide. 

Beyond these there are practically 
no rules, and while these were made 
for the Chamber of Commerce in New 
York, I see no reason why they are 
not adapted, with possibly some slight 
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modifications, to the use of any com- 
munity. 

In some States the fees of arbitra- 
tors are as low as $3 per day each, a 
ridculously low figure, and an element 
which has a discouraging influence in 
attempted arbitration. 

The experience of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce since the 
adoption of the above plan has, I am 
told, been very gratifying and numer- 
ous cases have been submitted and suc- 
cessfully settled. 

The Chambers of Commerce or com- 
mercial bodies in the small cities can 
follow this example. The plan pro- 
vides an avenue of usefulness under 
the direction of our Chambers of Com- 
merce not now generally undertaken 
but entirely within their scope as insti- 
tutions organized and maintained for 
the benefit of their respective com- 
munities. The requirements upon the 
arbitrators would be much less in the 
small communities, and the cases upon 
which awards are to be made would be 
of less frequent occurrence. 

The committee on arbitration and 
the outside arbitrators would be under- 
taking no greater task than most pub- 
lic-spirited citizens are willing to and 
do undertake in other directions. 
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relieved of 


Our courts would be 
many small matters now engaging 
much of their time with, I believe, a 
fair chance of ‘a more satisfactory re- 
sult to the disputants beside the saving 
of time and expense incident to ex- 
tended litigation. 

Moreover, it seems reasonable to me 
to conclude that the idea of arbitra- 
tion has a tendency toward elevating 
the standard of fair dealing among 
men and in most cases there might be 
expected to be less bitterness during 
the hearing and after the award than is 
usual in and after court proceedings, 
and the interests of commercial peace 
would be advanced. 

The simple informality of a proper- 
ly arranged plan of arbitration where 
differences or disputes are “talked 
over,’ so to speak, would tend to es- 
tablish the truth of the sentiment con- 
tained in the verse of Nixon Water- 
man: 


If I knew you and you knew me— 
If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner light divine, 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree, 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


SEPARATION OF SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 


CONSIDERABLE interest is beinz 
shown in the work of the Law 
Committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association, which is visiting different 
cities throughout the country, holding 
conferences with local bankers on the 
advisability of separating the savings 
departments of the various classes of 
banks from their commercial and other 
departments. The committee is taking 
up the question from the standpoint of 
its advisability and from that of the 
legislation needed for the investment 
of savings funds if the plan is adopted. 
The report of the committee, when sub- 
mitted, should receive general attention. 


The laws of a number of the States 
now permit the organization of bank- 
ing corporations combining all the 
functions of the commercial bank, the 
savings bank and the trust company. 
In California, under the new banking 
act, all the departments must be seg- 
regated; but in most States segrega- 
tion of the trust department is pro- 
vided for, but the funds of the other 
departments are mingled indiscrimi- 
nately. There are, of course, a few 
States where the savings deposits are 
required to be kept saparate and in- 
vested in certain prescribed securities. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE BANK 


By W. R. Morehouse, Assistant Cashier German-American Trust and 
Savings Banks, Los Angeles, Cal. 


O some people a magnificent build- 

ing housing an elaborately furn- 
ished banking room appeals; to others 
a large paid-up capital with ample 
surplus; to others the presence of 
prominent men on the directorate and 
as active officers; to others what is 
commonly called “efficient — service,” 
and to still another class direct and 
indirect advertising. 

And while each of these has merit 
of large degree and is very essential to 
a bank’s welfare, still persons thus ap- 
pealed to will, as a rule, be easily led 
to some other institution excelling in 
the same thing. 

Thus we have a large class shifting 
from one bank to another, and many 
of them do so without any excuse for 
making such a change. The business 
of this transient class is of little value 
to any bank and often’ expensive. 
Banks everywhere are ‘confronted with 
the problem of making this class of 
business profitable. 

It is here suggested that we look to 
the human side of the bank for a 
remedy—for every bank has its hu- 
man side. It is very possible that 
through a human agency the natures 
of this roving class will be touched 
and once having acquired an attach- 
ment to the bank, they will cease to 
shift about. This brings what is com- 
monly ealled “personal contact” in to 
solve the problem. 


MecuanicaL Sipe or BANKING OvER- 
EstTIMATED. 


Take the banks to-day and which 
side predominates? Unquestionably the 
mechanical side with little or no con- 
sidcration for the human side. An al- 
mst undivided attention is paid to 
pov tecting the mechanical workings of 
th, institution—labor and money are 
Ww: sout consideration if systems and 
m ods are improved. 

‘t, after all, that which is mechan- 


ical, although it be nearly perfect, has 
but little attraction to the average cus- 
tomer of the bank, for he never comes 
in contact with its machinery, and he 
seldoms sees beyond the marble coun- 
ters and high brass railings. 

The human side is not found in mar- 
ble counters or massive steel vaults; 
nor in methods and systems, but as a 
potent factor it must radiate from the 
personality of the officers and em- 
ployees. The human side of the bank 
is “personal contact’ applied. Dis- 
satisfied and grouchy persons are void 
of the essentials of personal contact, 
and therefore can take no part in dis- 
pensing it. Every face behind the 
counter should display a pleasing dis- 
position; every word spoken in the 
transaction of business must be tem- 
pered with a generous kindness; and 
every action must disclose unadulter- 
ated sincerity; and these are but a few 
of the requisites essential to the fin- 
ished product. 

Every banker knows the power of 
compound interest, and yet how few 
have reckoned the great power of pro- 
perly applied “personal contact.” Its 
power to produce is beyond the reckon- 
ing of the conservative person and 
even the enthusiastic believer in it of- 
ten underestimates its great value. 

There should be a_ predominating 
human side in letters written to bank 
customers. Original, concise and force- 
ful—each specializing on the case in 
hand—and in the most dignified way 
expressing the willingness of the bank 
to serve and not to demand or com- 
mand. Specializing is utterly im- 
possible if you circularize. Circular 
letters cost less but the results are ac- 
cordingly small. But few people fail 
to detect the imitation. Circular let- 
ters are invaluable when properly used 
but they do not permit of proper hand- 
ling of special cases. 

A pleased customer is more than 
just an ordinary depositor—he is an 
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evangelist sowing the seed that the 
bank may reap greater business, and it 
always does. He is everywhere con- 
verting men to believe in his bank, and 
his conversions are generally of a last- 
ing nature. 

Every bank has its friends who are 
daily doing this, and the degree of 
success which it attains is largely 
measured by the number of them. A 
bank’s greatest resource is its friends, 
and when it has many of them, its 
growth and ultimate success are as- 
sured. Friends are signboards point- 
ing out the bank to those who seek 
bank homes. 

The elegance of the bank’s premises 
may indicate thrift and permanency, 
and a large capital and surplus sta- 
bility, but what tells the story of the 
bank’s success or failure is whether it 
has behind it a host of friends or only 
a few. Friends are the product of 
properly applied “personal contact.” 

Somewhere in the past the bank 
made its first friend. This person, 
then a stranger, felt the warmth of the 
human side of the bank and with the 
years that have passed since then this 
undefinable something has been steadi- 
ly drawing him nearer and nearer un- 
til he now feels himself a part of the 
bank—it is his bank—and he believes 
in it as he believes in his own family. 

It has been this same human side 
that has given banks their large client- 
age. 

As a factor it appeals strongly to 
the stranger, for he longs to be re- 
ceived pleasantly and treated kindly— 
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nor will he overlook a forbearing spir- 
it. Personal contact properly applied 
and at the right time will grip him 
and he is won—and this permanency of 
his business is assured. He is a desir- 
able customer and his business is pro- 
fitable to retain. 

How few bankers have made the 
test by analyzing their business to see 
what is producing the growth? Those 
who have, know that more than sixty 
per cent. of all new business is the di- 
rect result of recommendations of 
friends of the bank—and who are 
these friends? They are the majority 
of a bank’s depositors, all made loyal 
by the constant exercise of the factor 
we call “personal contact.” 

If a bank seeks new business or de- 
sires to make more stable the business 
it has acquired, it can do so. 

Begin by doing two things: Practice 
a constant use of personal contact by 
hereafter presenting a little more of 
the human side of the bank—that fac- 
tor which touches people’s hearts and 
draws them; then let your friends 
know that their influence and good 
work are much appreciated. 

A trial of these two practical things 
will beget a desire to continue the 
work along other lines. 


The thing that goes the farthest to make a 
bank worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, is 
just a pleasant smile; 

It’s full of worth and gooaness too, with 

hearty kindness blent, 

It’s worth a million dollars in deposits and 

it doesn’t cost a cent. 


NEW COUNTERFEIT $20 GOLD CERTIFICATE 


ERIES of 1906; check letter “D”; 

plate number 147; W. T. Vernon, 
Register of the Treasury; Charles H. 
Treat, Treasurer; portrait of Washing- 
ton. 

This counterfeit is apparently 
printed from photo-mechanical plates 
of crude workmanship on two pieces of 


paper between which short pieces of 
heavy blue silk have been massed to 
show in the white spaces. The num- 
ber of the 
B4520124. 

ton is so poor that it should lead to the 


specimen at hand is 


The portrait of Washing- 


immediate detection of the counterfeit. 
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RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


NOTICE 
KNOWLEDGE OF CASHIER—-WHEN' NO- 
TICE TO BANK. 


Supreme Court of Florida, February 5, 
1912. 
PERRY NAVAL STORES CO, VS. CASWELL. 

The knowledge acquired by the president, 
directors, cashier and tellers of a_ bank, 
while engaged in the business of the bank 
in their official capacities, will be notice to 
the bank. 

But mere private information obtained by 
an officer beyond the range of his official 
functions will not be deemed notice to the 
bank. 

Where the cashier of a bank as such has 
actual knowledge of bankruptcy proceed- 
ings affecting the estate of a debtor to 
the bank, his knowledge will be imputed to 
the bank. 


HIS was a bill in equity by L. M. 

Caswell and W. M. Seaty for the 
cancellation of a judgment rendered 
against them in favor of the Taylor 
County State Bank and assigned to the 
Perry Naval Stores Company. The 
ground upon which relief was asked 
was that the plaintiffs had been dis- 
charged of liability by a decree in 
bankruptcy. 

Wuitrietp, C. J. (Omitting part 
of the opinion): Section 17 of the 
bankrupt law of 1898 provides that “‘a 
discharge in bankruptcy shall release 
a bankrupt from all of his provable 
debts, except such as * * * have not 
been duly scheduled in time for proof 
and allowance, with the name of the 
creditor if known to the bankrupt, un- 
less such creditor had notice or actual 
knowledge of the proceedings in bank- 
ruptey, * * #” 

[t appears that the judgment held 
hy the Taylor County State Bank was 

t scheduled as a liability and the 
lnk was not designated as a creditor 

the bankruptcy proceedings; but, if 

bank had notice or actual know]l- 
© se of the bankruptey proceedings in 


time to prove its claim in due course 
the judgment is discharged by virtue 
of the bankruptcy proceedings. Fider 
vs. Mannheim, 78 Minn. 309; Morrison 
vs. Vaughan, 119 App. Div. 184. 

The actual knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings contemplated by the section 
is a knowledge in time to avail a cre- 
ditor of the benefits of the law, in time 
to give him an equal opportunity with 
other creditors, not a knowledge that 
may come so late as to deprive him of 
participation in the administration of 
the affairs of the estate, or to deprive 
him of his share of the dividends, if 
any are to be declared. See Birkett vs. 
Columbia Bank, 195 U. S. 345, 25 
Sup. Ct. 38, 49 L. Ed. 231. 

In this case the cashier, who was al- 
so a director, and other directors of 
the bank had actual knowledge of the 
bankruptcy proceedings in time for 
the bank to have an equal opportunity 
with the other creditors. If the knowl- 
edge of these officers of the bank is 
imputable to the bank, it had notice or 
actual knowledge of the proceedings 
in bankruptcy as contemplated by the 
act, and, as it did not have its judg- 
ment proved with the claims of other 
creditors, the bankrupts are dis- 
charged from their liability to pay the 
judgment, and it should be canceled. 

The knowledge acquired by the 
president, directors, cashier and _ tell- 
ers, while engaged in the business of 
the bank in their official capacities, 
will be notice to the bank. So far as 
either has authority to act for the 
bank, his acts are the acts of the bank; 
but mere private information, obtained 
beyond the range of his official func- 
tions, will not be deemed notice to the 
bank. (1 Bolles on Banking, p. 404; 
Casco Nat. Bank of Portland vs. Clark, 
139 N. Y. 307). 

It appears by the agreed statement 
of facts that W. A. Hendry was 
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eashier of the bank during the entire 
bankruptey proceedings, that he was 
duly authorized to collect the liabili- 
ties of the bank, that he had actual 
knowledge of the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings from the filing of the petition 
therein, and that at least two months 
before the discharge of the bankrupts 
he was told by one of the petitioners 
in bankruptcy that the business of the 
bankrupts was then in process of ad- 
judication in the bankruptcy court, 
and that the judgment obtained by 
the bank could not be paid, as_ the 
bankrupts were seeking to have all 
their liabilities discharged. Notwith- 
standing this actual knowledge by the 
cashier of the bank, who had author- 
ity to act for it, the bank did not file 
or make application to file its claim. 
Independent of the actual knowledge 
of the bankruptcy proceedings had by 
other directors of the bank, as shown 
by the agreed facts, the actual knowl- 
edge of the cashier, who was also a di- 
rector, was, under the circumstances 
shown, sufficient to impute notice to 
the bank. 

This being so, the bank “had actual 
knowledge of the proceedings in bank- 
ruptey.” and the judgment was dis- 
charged by the discharge of the bank- 
rupts in the bankruptey proceedings. 

The decree is affirmed. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


LAW 
CONSTRUCTION OF——PROMISSORY NOTE 
TIME OF PAYMENT—WHEN 
CERTAIN. 


Supreme Court of Towa, May 16, 1912. 


STATE BANK OF HALSTAD VS. BILSTAD. 

In construing the Negotiable Instruments 
Law the court is to keep in mind that the 
primary object in adopting the statute was 
to establish a uniform law. 

Under the provisions of that law a note, 
otherwise negotiable in form, is not made 
non-negotiable by the addition of the pro- 
vision, “It is agreed that if the crop on 
secs. 25 and 26, twp. 45-48, is below 8 
bushels per acre (for 1905 as to one and 
1907 as to the other) this note shall be ex- 


tended for one vear.” 
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HIS was a suit to recover on three 
promissory notes executed by the 
defendant and another. Two of the 
notes were drawn payable to the order 
of Fred B. Lawrence and the other to 
the order of the State Bank of Hal- 
stad. The defendant attempted to 
plead a counterclaim as against: the 
two notes made to the order of Law- 
rence. 
SHERWIN, J. 
opinion) : 


(Omitting part of the 


The first question for determination 
is whether these two notes were nego- 
tiable. They both bore the same date, 
April 23, 1904, but one was due Dec. 
1, 1905, and the other Dee. 1, 1907. 
Both contained the following provi- 
sion, however: “It is agreed that if 
crop on Secs. 25 and 26, Twp. 145-48, 
is below eight bushels per acre (for 
1905 as to one and 1907 as to the 
other) this note shall be extended one 
year.” 

The appellant 
agreement for an 
time of payment 


contends that the 
extension of the 
did not make the 
notes non-negotiable, because they 
would become due in any event, al- 
though the exact time could not be de- 
termined when they were executed, 
while the appellee insists that the 
notes were non-negotiable because they 
were not due upon a fixed or determin- 
able future time. Although the notes 
were made in Minnesota and were 
payable there, it is conceded that their 
character as to negotiability is to be 
determined by the law of this state. 
Our negotiable instruments act says 
that an instrument to be negotiable 
must be payable on demand or at a 
fixed or determinable future time, and 
section 8,060-a4 undertakes to define 
what is meant by a determinable fut- 
ure time. It says: “An instrument is 
payable at a determinable future time, 
within the meaning of this act, which 
is expressed to be payable (1) at a 
fixed period after date or sight; or (2) 
on or before a fixed or determinable 
future time specified therein; or (3) 
on or before a fixed period after the 
occurrence of a specified event, which 
is certain to happen, though the time 
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of happening be uncertain. An instru- 
ment payable upon a contingency is 
not negotiable, and the happening of 
the event does not cure the defect.” 

The primary purpose of the several 
States that have adopted the negotiable 
instruments act has been to establish a 
uniform rule of law governing such in- 
struments and to embody in a codified 
form, as fully as possible, the previous 
law on the subject, to the end that the 
negotiable character of commercial 
paper might not be destroyed by local 
laws and conflicting decisions, and this 
object should be kept in mind in con- 
struing the various provisions of the 
act. 

Before the adoption of the act, it 
was the general holding of the courts 
that an instrument to be negotiable 
must be certain as to time of payment 
and certain as to the amount to be 
paid, and we think there has been no 
intent to change this’rule by the enact- 
ment of the negotiable instruments act 
and that it is still in force. 

Under the rule that the time of pay- 
ment, or, more accurately speaking, the 
fact of payment, must be certain, it 
has been the general holding that, if 
by its terms the instrument must neces- 
sarily become due at some future time, 
although the exact time is not then 
known, it is negotiable. (Charlton vs. 
Reed, 61 Iowa 166; Chicago Ry. vs. 
Bank, 136 U. S. 268; Walker vs. 
Woollen, 54 Ind. 164; Cisne vs. Chid- 
ester, 85 Ill. 524; Wilson vs. Camp- 
bell, 110 Mich. 580; Bank vs. Buttery, 
17 N. D. 326; Joseph vs. Catron, 13 
N. M. 202, 81 Pac. 439). 

The notes in suit provided for an 
extension of time for one year on the 
condition herein named. The time at 
which they must eventually become due 
was therefore fixed and certain. The 
only uncertainty as to the time or fact 
1! payment was whether they should 
paid at a particular time in one 
year, or at the date named in the next 
yrar. If the crop of wheat fell below 
echt bushels per acre in the years 
nened, the payee could not enforce 
pment until a year later, nor could 
t! maker compel the payee to accept 


his money sooner than that time. A 
note, payable on or before a fixed date, 
has generally been held to be nego- 
tiable, and is so declared to be by the 
negotiable instruments act. And we 
are quite confident that a note made 
payable at a fixed time, or at an earli- 
er fixed time at the option of the mak- 
er, would be negotiable, because there 
could be no just distinction drawn be- 
tween such a case and one where the 
instrument was to be paid on or before. 
And, in my judgment, the only differ- 
ence between the supposed case and 
the case at bar is to be found in the 
fact that, in the former case, the mak- 
er would decide when the note was 
payable, while in the instant case it 
was to be determined by a physical 
fact which was certain to happen; a 
distinction ‘which cannot be made un- 
less it be said that a question might 
have arisen as to the fact whether the 
crop of wheat was more or less than 
eight bushels per acre. But. even then, 
no greater difficulty could arise than is 
often presented in determining wheth- 
er a negotiable note is, or is not, due 
when suit is brought thereon. 
x %& * # 

Section 3,060-a4 expressly says that 
a note that is payable at a determin- 
able future time, or that is payable on 
or before a fixed period after the oc- 
currence of a specified event, which is 
certain to happen, is negotiable. These 
provisions clearly provide for flexibili- 
ty in fixing the time of payment, pro- 
vided only that there shall certainly 
come a time when the note is, by its 
terms, due. In other words, they rec- 
ognize the right of\ the parties to an 
instrument to contract for their mutual 
benefit, and say, in effect, that, if the 
contract made is certainly to be per- 
formed at some definite time in the 
future, its negotiability is not de- 
stroyed. A determinable future time, 
as used in the second clause of the sec- 
tion, can mean nothing else than a 
time that can be certainly determined 
after the execution of the note. The 
contingency which will render a note 
non-negotiable under the last clause of 
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the section clearly means an_ event 
which may or may not happen. A con- 
tingency is, in law, an uncertain future 
event, and, as a contingency may never 
happen, a note payable only upon the 
happening thereof may never become 
due. We think that the meaning of the 
language used, construed with the 
other provisions of the section and in 
the light of former rules. We reach 
the conclusion that the two notes in 
question were negotiable, and that the 
judgment must be reversed because the 
trial court did not so hold. 


PROMISSORY NOTE 


NOTICE——INTEREST IN 


Court of Florida, February 6, 
1912, 


TAYLOR ET AL VS. AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
OF PENSACOLA, 


ARREAR. 


Supreme 


Where a note, payable two years after 
date, with interest payable quarterly, is 
transferred, the mere fact that interest is 
in arrear and unpaid, is not sufficient to 
charge the transferee with notice of the 
equities of the maker, but to have this ef- 
fect it must be shown, at least, that the 
transferee knew of this fact. 

The fact that the payments of interest 
are not indorsed upon the note is not suffi- 
cient to constitute such notice. 


HIS was a bill in equity to fore- 
close a mortgage given to secure 
a note in the following form: 


*2,250.00 Pensaco.a, F1a., 


December 8, 1908. 


“Two years after date I promise te pay 
to the order of D. Hale Wilson twenty-two 
hundred and fifty ($2,250) dollars for value 
received with interest at the rate of eight 
per cent. per annum from date until paid. 
Interest payable quarter-annually. 

“Payable at the office of D. Hale Wilson 
& Co., Pensacola, Fla. 

“All persons now or hereafter becoming 
parties hereto, hereby waive demand and 
protest, and notice of demand, non-payment 
and protest. After default in payment and 
this note shall have been placed in the hands 
orf an attorney for collection, we (I) agree 
to pay attorney’s fee of five per cent. 
paid before suit, and ten per cent. if paid 
after suit, and all costs of collection. 

“E. R. Caro.” 

Indorsed: 


“D. Hale Wilson.” 
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SHACKLEFORD, J. (Omitting part of 
the opinion): It is not alleged in the 
bill that, at the time of the purchase 
of the note and mortgage by the ap- 
pelleee, it knew that there had been a 
default in the payment of interest but 
the contrary is alleged. Upon this 
point, see First National Bank of 
Waverly vs. Forsyth, 67 Minn. 257. We 
would also refer, with approval, to 
National Bank of North America vs. 
Kirby, 108 Mass. 497, text 500, from 
which we take the following excerpt: 

“This note was due at the end of 48 
months, and the interest was made 
pavable annually. It was taken by the 
plaintiffs before maturity; but, upon 
it appearing that no interest had been 
paid for two years or more, the court 
was asked to rule that this alone 
amounted to a dishonor, and would 
subject the note to all defenses. It is 
to be noticed that the fact relied on is 
only that the interest had not been 
paid, not that any knowledge of it 
was ever brought home to the plaint- 
iffs beyond the fact that no payments 
were indorsed. The court declined to 
rule as requested, and we are of opin- 
ion that the mere fact that there ap- 
pears to be no indorsement of one or 
more installments of interest will not 
justify the ruling asked for. 

“If, as it is argued, it be true that 
the failure to pay interest ever as mat- 
ter of law amounts to a dishonor of a 
note, it can only affect one who has 
knowledge of the fact. Payment of 
interest is not always indorsed, and 
other evidence is often relied on to 
prove it. Want of indorsement does 
not apprise the party, to whom such 
note is transferred, that there has been 
no payment; and when the note is only 
taken as collateral, and accuracy is not 
required in ascertaining the amount 
due for interest, the fact that overdue 
interest is not indorsed might have 
slight influence in putting the pur- 
chaser upon his inquiry.” 


It follows, from what we have said, 
that we have reached the conclusion 
that, upon the allegations in the bill in 
the instant case, which are admitted to 
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ke true by the demurrer, the appellee 
must be held to be a holder in due 
course of the promissory note under 
the provisions of section 2,985 of the 
General Statutes of 1906, which we 
have copied above. In other words, we 
are of the opinion that the allegations 
of the bill show that, at the time such 
note was negotiated to the appellee, it 
“had no notice of any infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the 
person negotiating it” and “that he be- 
came the holder of it before it was 
overdue.” We are strengthened in 
this conclusion by the provisions of 
section 2,989 of the General Statutes 
of 1906, which section is as follows: 


“2,989. Infirmity in instrument—To 
constitute notice of an infirmity in the 
instrument or defect in the title of the 
person negotiating the same, the per- 
son to whom it is negotiated must have 
had actual knowledge of the infirmity 
or defect, or knowledge of such facts 
that his action in taking the instru- 
ment amounted to bad faith.” 


We are clear that the allegations in 
the bill fail to show any “bad faith” 
in the action of the appellee in taking 
the note and mortgage. As is well 
said by Mr. Crawford, in his Annot- 
ated Negotiable Instrument Law (2d. 
Ed.) p. 54, discussing this section of 
such law: “The holder is not bound at 
his peril to be on the alert for circum- 
stances which might possibly excite 
the suspicion of wary vigilance; he 
does not owe to the party who puts the 
paper afloat the duty of active in- 
quiry in order to avert the imputation 
of bad faith. The rights of the hold- 
er are to be determined by the simple 
test of honesty and good faith, and 
not by a speculative issue as to his 
diligence or negligence. The holder’s 
rights cannot be defeated  with- 
out preof of actual notice of 
ie defect in title or bad faith 

his part evidenced by circum- 
nees. Though he may have been 
vligent in taking the paper, and 
tted precautions which a prudent 
would have taken, nevertheless, 
ss he acted mala fide, his title, ac- 


cording to settled doctrine, will pre- 
vail.” See the numerous authorities 
there collected. This language by Mr. 
Crawford was also quoted with ap- 
proval by Mr. Chief Justice Rudkin, 
in Gray vs. Boyle, 55 Wash. 580, 104 
Pac. 829, 133 Am. St. Rep. 1,042. Al- 
so, see Judge Freeman’s note thereto 
and the authorities which he cites. 
From the many cases upon this point 
which we have examined, we select the 
following: Mass. National Bank vs. 
Snow, 187 Mass. 159; Detroit Nation- 
al Bank vs. Union Trust Company, 145 
Mich. 656; Winter vs. Nobs, 19 Idaho 
18; Union National Bank of Kansas 
City vs. Neill, 149 Fed. 711; First 
State Bank of Pleasant Dale vs. Bor- 
chers, 83 Neb. 530; Smith vs. Living- 
ston, 111 Mass. 342; Spencer vs. Alki 
Point Transp. Company, 53 Wash. 77. 


SPECIAL DEPOSIT 
WHAT CONSTITUTES—EFFECT OF. 


Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, April, 
1912. 
FOGG VS, TYLER. 

Bank deposits are either general or spe- 
cial, being “special” where the bank merely 
assumes custody of the funds, without au- 
thority to use them, and where the deposi- 
tor is entitled to a return of the identical 
money, in which case the relation is that of 
bailor and _ bailee, and not creditor and 
debtor. 

A contract for a special deposit in a bank 
need not be in any particular form; it 
being governed, like all other contracts, by 
mutual intention and understanding of the 
parties. 


HIS was a petition filed by George 

W. Maxfield in the matter of the 
receivership of Tyler, Fogg & Com- 
pany, asking the court to issue an or- 
der directing the receiver of that firm 
to restore to him a package of money 
containing $500 in bills, which the pe- 
titioner deposited with the cashier of 
the firm for safe-keeping April 22, 
1911. 

Wuitenovse, C. J. (Omitting part 
of the ovinion): It is well-recognized 
and familiar law that “deposits made 
with bankers are either general or spe- 
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cial. In the case of a special deposit, 
the bank merely assumes the charge or 
custody of property, without authority 
to use it; and the depositor is entitled 
to receive back the identical money or 
thing deposited. In such case, the right 
of property remains in the depositor, 
and, if the deposit is of money, the 
bank may not mingle it with its own 
funds. The relation created is that of 
bailor and bailee, and not that of cred- 
itor and debtor.” (Alston vs. State, 
92 Ala. 124; McLain vs. Wallace, 103 
Ind. 562; Pattison vs. Syracuse Nat. 
Bank, 80 N. Y. 82-90). 

In Mut. Ace. Ass’n vs. Jacobs, 141 
Tll. 261, the court said: 


“As we understand the question, 
there is a wide difference between a 
special and a general deposit, as these 
terms are understood, not only by 
bankers, but by the public who are 
transacting business daily with the 
banks. Where money of any descrip- 
tion is deposited in a bank, and the 
identical gold, silver or bank bills 
which were deposited are to be re- 
turned to the depositor, and not the 
equivalent, the deposit will be special. 
* *. 

“Where a package of bills or cur- 
rency is received in the bank as a spe- 
cial deposit, the identical money to be 
returned, the bank has no authority to 
use the money in its business.” 

So, in National Bank vs. Peck, 127 
Mass. 298, the court said: 


“Money deposited in a bank does 
not remain the property of the deposit- 
or, upon which the bank has a lien 
only; but it becomes the absolute prop- 
erty of the bank. The bank being the 
absolute owner of the money deposited 
and being a mere debtor to the deposit- 
or for his balance of account, holds no 
property in which the depositor has 
any title or. right.” (See, also, Gris- 
som vs. Bank, 87 Tenn. 350; School 
Dist. vs. First Nat. Bank, 102 Mass. 
174; Clark vs. Northampton Nat. 
Bank, 160 Mass. 26). 

In Boettcher vs. Colorado National 
Bank, 15 Colo. 16, the court thus 
speaks of a special deposit: “A deposit 
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is not general, but a trust fund, when 
there is an expressed agreement to that 
effect, or there are circumstances which 
give to the transaction the nature of a 
special deposit.” 

When these well-settled rules of law, 
which are well understood by men of 
affairs and constantly observed in the 
practical management of banking busi- 
ness, are applied to the facts and cir- 
cumstances, above stated, in the case 
at bar, it is the opinion of the court 
that the plaintiff’s contention must be 
sustained, and that his delivery of the 
package of $500 in bills to the cashier 
of Tyler, Fogg & Company must be 
deemed a special deposit, which cre- 
ated the relation of bailor and bailee 
between the parties, and not a general 
deposit, which created the relation of 
debtor and creditor between them. It 
became a special trust fund, to be held 
by the bank for the petitioner, and re- 
stored to him on demand a few days 
later. It did not become a part of the 
general funds of the bank, to be used 
in the conduct of its business. 

The law prescribes no particular 
formula for the contract involved in 
making a special deposit. Like all. true 
contracts, it grows out of the mutual 
intention and understanding of the 
parties; and the sources of evidence 
and means of proof are no more diffi- 
cult or complex than in most other in- 
quiries constantly arising in the courts. 
The purpose and terms of the deposit 
may be explicitly stated, or the inten- 
tion of the parties may be inferred 
from their declarations, considered in 
connection with their conduct and all 
of the circumstances. 

In this case, the declarations of the 
petitioner at the time of the delivery 
of the money to the cashier unmistak- 
ably show that he understood the de- 
posit to be a special one; and that the 
identical money was to be returned to 
him on demand. The receipt written 
by the cashier himself, stating express- 
ly that the money was received “for 
safe-keeping,” is of the highest signi- 
ficance in its tendency to prove that the 
cashier had the same understanding of 
it. The term “safe-keeping” aptly ex- 
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pressed the duty imposed upon the 
cashier as bailee of a special deposit, 
but was wholly inappropriate and su- 
perfluous as applied to a general de- 
posit, which was to be mingled with 
other funds and become a part of the 
property of the bank. 

The evidence cannot be consistently 
reconciled with the proposition that 
the money was left as a general de- 
posit, but fully warrants the conclu- 
sion that the package was received 
“for safe-keeping,” to be held in trust 
as the property of the petitioner. 


NATIONAL BANK 


MORTGAGE ON CATTLE—REALIZING ON 
SECURITY. 
Court of Appeals of Texas, March 28, 1912. 


DUPREE ET AL VS. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
MERKEL, 


Where a national bank holds a mortgage 
upon cattle which are worth less than the 
debt it may obtain title to the cattle from 
the mortgagor and sell them for its own 
account, 


NE Oscar Wilson was heavily in- 
debted to the First National Bank 
of Merkel, and this indebtedness was se- 
cured by a chattel mortgage upon cat- 
tle owned by him. The indebtedness 
being greater than the value of the se- 
curity, the bank desiring to reduce the 
security to money, entered into a con- 
tract with Edward and George Dupree 
by the terms of which the bank sold to 
the Duprees all cattle of certain 
brands located on the Logan Ranch, 
in Sterling County, Texas. The Du- 
prees having sued for a breach of this 
contract, the bank pleaded, among 
other defenses, that the contract was 
in excess of its power. 


‘licens, J. (Omitting part of the 
opinion): 


\s to the contention that the con- 
tr { with the Duprees for sale and 
d'\very of the cattle was unenforceable 
lb suse the bank had not the power 
l its charter to execute and to 
n the same, it may be remarked 
t state and national banking cor- 


porations are vested with ample pow- 
er to make such contracts relating to 
property lawfully held by them as se- 
curity as may be necessary to enable 
the corporation to reduce the security 
to money, and, in furtherance of this 
purpose, they necessarily have the 
authority to deal freely with the se- 
curity and make’ such contracts with 
reference to its disposal as in the 
judgment of its officers may be deemed 
necessary or expedient and which will 
enable the corporation to dispose of 
the security to the best possible advan- 
tage. 

In the instant case it appears that 
the Wilson debt to the bank was much 
greater than the value of the cattle up- 
on which they were claiming a mort- 
gage lien to secure its payment. Under 
such circumstances, the bank not only 
had the right, but it was its duty, to 
reduce its security to money, and to ob- 
tain the highest price thereof obtain- 
able. The bank’s debt being far in ex- 
cess of the value of the cattle upon 
which they had a lien, they could safe- 
ly and lawfully, if it saw fit to do so, 
contract to obtain from Wilson the title 
to the cattle and to resell the same to 
the Duprees, and, if Wilson did not 
voluntarily surrender the cattle, it was 
their duty to institute foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and buy the same in at the 
execution sale, applying their bid upon 
their debt. We think the contract one 
which the bank might lawfully make 
for the purpose of obtaining from its 
security the greatest amount possible 
to be applied upon the indebtedness 
which it held against Wilson. 


ACCEPTANCE 


LETTER ACCOMPANYING DRAFT— 
TERMS OF. 


Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri, 
November 6, 1911. 


LENHARD VS. SIDWAY. 


Where the drawee of a draft, to whom 
the same is sent by a bank for acceptance, 
returns the same with a letter, in which he 
expressly states that the acceptance is upon 
certain conditions, those conditions become 
a part of his contract. 
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HIS was an action upon an ac- 

cepted draft drawn by J. H. Me- 
Quarry upon the defendant to the or- 
der of the First National Bank of 
Monell, Ill. The draft having been 
forwarded by the bank to the payee 
for acceptance, he placed his accept- 
ance thereon; but in his letter of 
transmittal expressly stated that the 
acceptance was for the accommodation 
of the bank. 


Ces, J. 


ion): 


(Omitting part of the opin- 


It has long been the law that an ac- 
ceptance of a draft may be upon a 
separate paper and the acceptor may 
impose any conditions which he may 
choose. (7 Cye. 765; Ford vs. Anglen- 
rodt, 37 Mo. 50). 

This is also recognized by our nego- 
tiable instrument law. Statutes, 1909, 
pp. 10,102-10,104.  Sinee the accept- 
ance need not be on the instrument it- 
self, it logically follows that a letter ac- 
companying the draft may be used to 
qualify or limit an acceptance indorsed 
on the draft, in the absence of any 
question as to an innocent holder, and 
that question does not arise in this 
case. We are clearly of the opinion 
that the letters referred to are to be 
regarded as a part of defendant’s con- 
tract, the same as if the provisions and 
limitations stated therein had been in- 


dorsed on the draft itself. When we 
consider the letter in connection with 
the indorsement on the draft, what 


does it all mean? Was there in fact an 
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acceptance at all? “Acceptance” is de- 
fined under our statute as follows: 
“The acceptance of a bill is the signiti- 
cation by the drawee of his assent to 
the order of the drawer. The accept- 
ance must be in writing and signed by 
the drawee. It must not express that 
the drawer will perform his promise 
by any other means than the payment 
of money.” (Stat. 1909, p. 10,102). 

The polar star to guide the court in 
the construction of all contracts is the 
intent of the party or parties execut- 
ing them, and, while this intent must 
be gleaned from the contract itself, if 
unambiguous, yet in searching for the 
true interpretation the contract must 
be considered as a whole. (Meyer vs. 
Christopher, 176 Mo. 580, 594; Dono- 
van vs. Boock, 217 Mo. 70, 87). 

Applying this test to the acceptance 
in this case, and taking the formal ac- 
ceptance and the letters together, there 
can be no question that the intention 
of defendant was only to accept the 
draft for the accommodation of the 
bank, and this without any intention to 
be bound to pay anything thereon, for 
the letters expressly so state. The bank 
having received the draft with the con- 
ditions named in the letters, is bound 
thereby, and since it was the party to 
be accommodated by the acceptance of 
defendant, and being also the payee in 
the draft, there was in fact no accept- 
ance at all, and hence no liability upon 
the part of defendant to the bank, and, 
as plaintiff took with full knowledge 
of all the facts, no liability to him. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


BANK STOCK—LIABILITY OF MAR- 
RIED WOMAN AS HOLDER 


Newark, N. J., August 29, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: A is the owner of stock in a small 
national bank. If he should transfer that 
stock to his wife, would she become liable 
to an assessment thereon, if the bank should 
fail? I know that she would be liable under 
the laws of some States, but would this be 
so under the laws of New Jersey? 

JERSEY MAN. 


Answer: It is clear that under the 
laws of New Jersey a married woman 
may become the owner of stock in a 
national bank. And it has been settled 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that if a married woman is by 
the State law capable of holding stock 
in a national bank in her own right. 
she is liable thereon under section 5, 
151 Rev. Stat. U. S., though the law 
of the State does not authorize mar 
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ried women to bind themselves by con- 
tract, for the law annexes her liability 
of its own force, and no capacity to 
act on her part is required. (Christo- 
pher vs. Norwell, 201 U. S. 216). 


BANK STOCK — TAKING AS 
PLEDGEE—LIABILITY 
Boston, Mass., August 27, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: A lends B ten thousand dollars ar 
takes as collateral one hundred shares of 
stock in a national bank located in one of 
the Western States. If now A should have 
the stock transferred into his own name, 
would he become liable in case of the fail- 
ure of the bank? Is there any way in which 
he could have the stock transferred to him- 
self without incurring such a liability? 

LENDER. 


Answer: If A were to have the stock 
transferred into his own name on the 
books of the bank without anything 
appearing to show that he held the 
stock as collateral, he would be clearly 
liable as a stockholder in case of the 
insolvency of the bank: (Nat. Bank vs. 
Case, 99 U. S. 628). But he can avoid 
such liability by having the transfer 
made to himself “as pledgee.” (Pauly 
vs. State Loan and Trust Company, 
165 U. S. 606). In the case last cited, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States said: “It is true that one who 
does not in fact invest his moneys in 
such shares, but who, although receiv- 
ing them simply as collateral security, 
for debts or obligations, holds himself 
on the books of the association as true 
owner, may be treated as the owner, 
and, therefore, liable to assessments, 
when the association becomes insolvent 
and goes into the hands of a receiver. 
But this is upon the ground that by al- 
lowing his name to appear upon the 
stock list as owner he represents that 
he is such owner; and he will not be 
permitted, after the bank fails, and 


when an assessment is made, to assume 
aly other position as against creditors. 
I! 1s between creditors and the person 
as’ ssed, the latter is not bound by that 
rei resentation, the list of shareholders 


re ired to be kept for the inspection 


of creditors and others would lose most 
of its value. But this rule can have no 
just application, when, as in this case, 
the creditors were informed, by that 
list, that the party to whom the certi- 
ficates were issued, was not in faci, 
and did not assume to be, the owner of 
the shares represented by them, but 
was and assumed to be only a pledgee 
having no general property in the 
thing pledged, but only the right, up- 
on default, to sell in satisfaction of the 
pledgor’s obligation. Upon inspecting 
the stock registry, or, any list of 
shareholders or of transfers kept by 
the bank, creditors will know that they 
cannot regard a pledgee as the actual 
owner.” 


NOTE—PRESENTMENT TO BANK 
—TIME OF 
New York, August 28, 1912. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: A note is made payable at the A 
bank in this city. The holder presents it 
for payment after banking hours, but be- 
fore the bank is closed. The maker of the 
note did not have any funds in the bank 
and was not a depositor. Was the present- 
ment made in due time? A. B. CG 


Answer: The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law provides: “Where the in- 
strument is payable at a bank, present- 
ment for payment must be made dur- 
ing banking hours, unless the person to 
make payment has no funds there to 
meet it at any time during the day, in 
which case presentment at any hour be- 
fore the bank is closed on that day is 
sufficient.” (Sec. 135, N. Y. Act). The 
presentment in the case mentioned was 
therefore made in time. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


Se articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Banxers MaGazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 








A TRIPLICATE COLLECTION SYSTEM 


By C. J. Larash 


N this short article I shall endeavor 
to make clear the details of a bank 
collection system, which, it is believed, 
will appeal to all searchers after direct, 
efficient and economic bank methods. 
In no place more than in a bank 
should the guiding thought in the con- 


struction of a’sytem be directness and 


tracing resulting from scant details and 
errors on advices, drawn from original 
records. This is a feature that spells 
good service, and good service is on 
of the essentials. 

4th.—A returned item letter ‘that 
really will do; it identifies the owner 
of the paper absolutely, reducing to a 


Mane of Baak. 


Find Enclosed for Collection “% Advice. 
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simplicity; a prescribed order and a minimum the errors resulting from 
strict adherence to it. Redoing and_ illegible and overstamped  endorse- 
rehandling should be avoided where ments. 


possible, for they but multiply the cost, 
labor and time, as well as the possibil- 
itv of error. 

The method that follows is a tripli- 
cate carbon system that creates at one 
writing, and with the least writing pos- 
sible, the following: 

Ist.—The outgoing letter accompany- 
ing the item; this letter also serves 
admirably, with a great many country 
banks, as a return advice of payment, 
or as their remittance letter. 

2nd.—A debit and credit slip for the 
department cases, while item is out- 
standing, and subsequently debit and 
credit tickets for the ledgers, and 
finally serving as debit and credit slips 
for permanent filing. 

Srd.—The best possible advice of 
payment, because of the fact that you 
give all original detail, obviating the 
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Tue Forms. 


The forms, in three colors, or white 
and two colors, are printed and well 
perforated, in pads of from three to 
five, for such arrangement reduces the 
labor of changing carbons, admits of 
shifting the same, insuring longer life 
and better copies. 

These forms are self-explanatory ; 
there is provision made for most every 
kind of item and condition, and the j 
object in using a form with all this 
printed detail is to minimize the labor 
in writing up the items, by using a tick, 
thus (Vv) so that if it is a sight draft, 
we simply tick “sight” in the column 
on the right; if stock attached, tick 
“stock,” and give description in space 
provided in lower right-hand corner, 
and again tick “Reg’d. Mail” if so for- 
warded. If the item is “On Town 
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Sent,” tick to right of it; if not, write 
name of town in space provided. A 
simpler form with much of the detail 
omitted, can be used for the large num- 
ber of “dunning” drafts. 

Form 1 accompanies the item. 

Forms 2 and 8 are filed in indexed 
drawer or case, until item is reported 
paid or returned. If paid, both slips 
go to the ledgers, form 2 for credit 


onthe debit slip, you can readily turn 
to the credit file for fuller detail. 

You will recognize, of course, that 
should the ledgers not object to sorting 
the slips twice, both debit and credit en- 
tries can be made from form 2. 

Now, finally, if the item is returned 
unpaid, form 2 is so stamped and the 
upper half of form 3, with “credited” 
crossed, becomes the letter to be re- 


Name adel 


Collection 


Crecitler 


partment 
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entry, form 3 for debit. Now, after 
debit entries have been made, form 3 
is torn off at the perforation, the word 
“returned” crossed off the upper half, 
an’ sent forward, with all the original 


det il, to the depositor advising credit. 
Th lower half of form 3 with form 
21 w answer for debit and credit file 
res; ctively for permanent bank rec- 


ith the amount, date and number 


turned with the item to its owner. So 
that by one simple operation, one single 
writing up of the item, you here create 
original work for every need from the 
time the item enters the bank until 
finally disposed of, a week or a month 
hence. 

Inquiry regarding any point not 
made clear, or minor detail not touched 
upon, will be cheerfully answered in 
these columns. 

















INVESTMENTS 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 

















TELEPHONE, A LEADER AMONG INVESTMENTS 


By Franklin Escher 


A MAN walked into one of the big 

investment houses not long ago 
to arrange about investing some money. 
One of the junior pzrtners took him in 
charge and made out a list of securi- 
ties from which to choose. The pros- 
pective investor, glancing over the list, 
remarked that everything except the 
high-class railroad shares might as 
well be cut out from the start. “The 
stocks I buy,” he stated, “have got to 
have a ready market, have got to be 
stable in price, and have got to yield 
a fair rate of interest.” 

The investment man nodded approv- 
ingly. “You're right,” he _ replied, 
“that cuts ‘em all out except the high- 
grade rails—and American Telephone 
& Telegraph. We'll leave that in, of 
course. You could ransack the market 
from end to end without finding a se- 
curity which embodies the three quali- 
ties you have mentioned to as great a 
degree.” 

Five years ago the investment man 
might have talked that way to his 
client or he might not. For a good 
deal longer than five years Telephone 
has been a security stable in price, 
readily marketable, and yielding a 
good income. But it is only during 
the past few years—since the panic— 
that the public has come to realize the 
fact. While, as a result of the 1907 
upheaval, railroad and industrial pro- 
fits were cut ‘in half and dividends 
were reduced right and left, earnings 
of the telephone company continued 
steadily on the increase. While the 
strongest corporations in the country 
found themselves’ absolutely “up 
against it” in the matter of raising 
new capital, and had to resort to 
the issue of short-term notes and other 
forms of makeshift financing, Ameri- 
can Telephone was getting the new 
money it needed, with the greatest 
ease. No wonder that in the eyes of 
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the investing public Telephone has 
made good its challenge for investment 
leadership. 

STaBiLity oF EarNINGs. 


Stability of earnings—that is the 
first thing the enlightened investor 
looks fof in any given security. Big 
profits this year and none the next— 
that is all very well in the case of se- 
curities bought for speculative pur- 
poses, but where it is a question of the 
safe investment of money for income it 
is different. It is not there a case of, 
what did this company earn last year 
or the year before? It is a case of 
what have been its earnings over a se- 
ries of years; through times when busi- 
ness was good and times when _busi- 
ness was bad. 

A comparison of the growth of the 
business of the Bell Telephone Compa- 
nies with other standard industries 
shows most strikingly its extremely 
rapid rate of growth. While the an- 
nual volume’ of business of the Bell 
Companies has increased 439 per cent. 
in thirteen years, an average of 34 per 
cent. a year, general business as indi- 
cated by bank clearings has increased 
but 129 per cent., pig iron produc- 
tion but 180 per cent., railroad earn- 
ings but 143 per cent. and crop values 
but 138 per cent. 

While but a few of the railroads have 
been able during the past couple of 
years to equal the net earnings shown 
in 1906-1907, net earnings of the Bell 
Telephone System have run steadily 
ahead. In 1907 they were $42,066,000; 
in 1908, $45,974,000; in 1909, $48,- 
367,000; in 1910, $50,994,000; in 
1911, $51,587,000. Here, in other 
words, was a_ substantiatial increase 
during every year of a five year period 
when most of the big corporations 
were quite content to mark time and 
hold their own. 
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Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 


received its 5 per cent. dividend. 


A. H. BICKMORE & CO., Bankers 





To Increase Principal and Income 


No form of Investment has proven more uniformly Safe and Profitable than the Shares of 
Gas and Electric Companies. The growth of the lighting business has been and is remark- 
able, the demand for Service is Constant and varies only to Increase 


The Stocks of the older Companies sell, in many cases. as high or higher than the best 


We offer a small block of Participating 5 per cent. Preferred Stock of a large Gas and 
ElectricCompany This Stock has paid regular dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
since July 1, 1907, shows earnings now amounting to more than Three Times the Dividend 
Requirements and is entitled to share equally with the Common Stock after the Common has 


We Recommend These Shares, as in our opinion a Safe Investment in which there is an 
unusual opportunity for Increase of Principal and Income. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 


30 Pine Street, New York 











What is the inevitable deduction? 
Simply that the business of the Tele- 
phone Company is more stable in char- 
acter than most other lines of business. 
Times of depression don’t do it any 
good but neither do they do it any par- 
ticular harm. Whether business is ac- 
tive or quiet, whether times are good or 
bad, people use the telephone and on 
an increasingly large scale. Every day 
there are more Bell telephones in use, 
and every day more people use them 
and use them more. Consider to how 
much greater an extent, both in your 
business and your social life, you use 
the telephone than you used it only a 
very few years ago. Then consider 
that what is true in your case is true 
in millions of others. It isn’t necessary 
to go any further to see how it is that 
the only direction in which the earn- 
ings of the telephone company move is 
upward. 

Another important reason for this 
stability of earnings is the universality 
of the service. American Telephone & 
Telegraph operates in every part of 
the country. With its thirteen million 
miles of wire and its seven million in- 
struments, it touches the daily lives of 
at least one-third of the entire popula- 
tion of the country. So broad, indeed, 
is its field, that even severe local dis- 
turbances have but the slightest effect 
on the enterprise as a whole. Are con- 
ditions depressed in the manufacturing 
centers of the East?—very likely, out 
in the Southwest, business is booming. 
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Similarly the other way around. Sel- 
dom indeed is it that trade the country 
over is depressed at the same time. The 
Bell Telephone system gets to 70,000 
localities in the United States—5,000 
more than there are postoffices and 10,- 
000 more than there are railroad sta- 
tions. That gives some idea of the uni- 
versality of the service. 

As the telephone industry has grown 
investors all over the country have not 
been neglectful of the opportunity of 
investing in its securities and so becom- 
ing partners in the enterprise. That 
the business is flourishing—increasing 
steadily in volume and sure to keep on 
increasing—any one can see with his 
own eyes. It isn’t as with some rail- 
road or industrial company in another 
part of the country of which you hear 
glowing reports but about the business 
of which you know actually nothing. 
You use the telephone more and more 
yourself and you know that your neigh- 
bors are using it more and more. Every 
year—every day, in fact—you find 
that you can reach people on the ’phone 
whom before you could not reach that 
way. The great growth of the system 
is going on before your very eyes. 


75,000 PartTNers. 


The public has not been slow to ap- 
preciate it. You can hardly find a 
town or village in the country in which 
somebody isn’t a partner in the tele- 
phone enterprise. There are 75,000 
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The American National Bank 


Capital... one ee 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Total Resources over... 


I. ISAAC IRWIN, Vice-Pres. 
Cc. L. WILLIAMS, Cashier 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employes—these are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. 
ment Opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
$200,000.00 
160,000.00 
2,250,000.00 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., Pres. 
L. J. RICE, Asst. Cashier 
T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cashier 


We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 








in the United States 
constantly growing. 

To handle the tremendous increase 
in business which is taking place, fresh 
capital is constantly necessary. Since 
1906 the number of telephones has 
more than doubled. ‘That has natural- 
ly meant a very greatly increased out- 
lay for instruments, wires, switch- 
boards and exchange buildings. 

To pay for these things the Tele- 
phone Company has needed money. It 
has gone to its partners and offered 
them the opportunity of increasing 
their share in the enterprise. Substan- 


and the list is 


Capital Stock 
4 Per Cent. Collateral Bonds 
4 Per Cent. Convertible Bonds 


tial amounts of new securities have 
been offered and sold. More such of- 
fers will be made. Far from it being 
a sign of weakness that American 
Telephone has as greatly increased its 
capital during the past few years, it is 
a sign of strength. It is the concrete 
expression, indeed, of the growth of 
the business and the need for more 
capital to do this business on. 

Most noteworthy is the fact that 
while most big corporations during the 
past few years have found it impos- 
sible to raise money except by the sale 
of bonds (and consequent increase in 
their fixed charges), American Tele- 
phone has had no trouble in selling 
stock and, indeed, greatly reducing its 
bonded capitalization. Only three years 
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ago the company had a bonded debt of 
$203,000,000 and a stock eapitaliza- 
tion of $156,000,000—a rather un- 
healthy ratio. Since then the bonded 
debt has gone down to $98,000,000, 
and the amount of stock outstanding 
has increased to $321,000,000—over 
three times as much. It has been a 
wonderful rearrangement. Nothing 
like it has ever been seen in the whole 
history of American finance. 

The total outstanding capital stock 
and bonds of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company at Dec. 31, 
1911, were as follows: 


$318,427,500 
78,000,000 
20,459,000 


$416,886,500 


For the $318,427,500 capital stock, 
$339,633,235 has been paid into the 
treasury of the company; the $21,205,- 
735 in excess of par value represents 
premiums. All discounts on the bond 
issues have been charged off. The out- 
standing capital obligations therefore 
represent over $21,200,000 more than 
par value. 


A Surptus Tuart ts A SurPuvs. 


In the matter of charging off 
amounts out of earnings for deprecia- 
tion the Telephone Company has been 
most liberal. Last year, for example, 
$28,655,832 was so charged, an amount 
nearly $5,000,000 greater than the to- 
tal paid out in dividends. In nine years 
$342,300,000 has been taken out of 
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earnings for maintenance and _ recon- 
struction. 

That means, in other words, that the 
plant is in good shape and that its 
“surplus” is a real surplus—not a 
bookkeeping entry which would disap- 
pear into thin air if ever put to the 
test of an honest valuation. When 
American Telephone and Telegraph re- 
ports at the end of the year that it has 
added so-and-so much to reserves and 
so-and-so much to surplus the report 
means what it says—that that amount 
has been added after adequate allow- 
ances for depreciation have been made. 
There is no “dead wood” in the $56,- 
(00,000 surplus or in the figures given 
velow: 


turns on their outstanding capital obli- 
gations, which compared with other 
business investments should be about 
eight per cent., and will not expect or 
encourage any expectation of more 
than this; and in those excepted in- 
stances above referred to, they will 
only ask for that reasonable return 
which any equitable commission or 
court would award them. 


An ImportTANT Proposition. 


Telephone stock, in other words, is 
an investment proposition, to be bought 
and held for income—not a speculative 
proposition, likely to vary greatly in 
price. There is mighty little chance of 


Added to Added to 
Dividends Paid. Reserves. Surplus. 


$ 4,078,601 $ 937,258 $ 470,198 
5,050,024 1,377,651 970,611 
6,584,404 522,247 728,622 


_ 


Year. Net Revenue. 
MK og uk otlscwans $ 5,486,058 
“(SSR sees 7,398,286 
RE PRR A 7,835,272 
ME Sista fia ss en ae 10,564,665 
Ee eee wry 11,275,702 
gaan abi cee 13,034,038 
| arte eer nv 12,970,937 
Be ee eee 16,269,388 
ES Ghat sae aen eran 18,121,707 
BP kaccnan as abanaed 23,095,389 
BR Soc ae anaes 26,855,893 
ee eee as 27,733,265 


8,619,151 728,140 1,217,374 
9,799,117 586 149 890,435 
9,866,355 1,743,295 1,424,388 
10,195,233 1,773,737 1,001,967 
10,943,644 3,500,000 1,825,744 
12,459,156 3,000,000 2,662,551 
17,036,276 3,000,000 3,059,113 
20,776,822 3,000,000 3,079,071 
22,169,450 2,800,000 2,763,815 





A ReasonaBLe ReEtTuRN. 


The proportion of net revenue paid 
out in the form of dividends as shown 
in the above table is the visible expres- 
sion of the company’s openly expressed 
policy to pay a fair return on the capi- 
tal invested but not to build up a great 
surplus available for the cutting of 
“melons” in the form of cash or stock 
dividends. Just what this policy is is 
best expressed in President Vail’s own 
words: 

Except where in the extension of 
business extraordinary risks are taken 
which entitle them to some eatra pro- 
fit in consideration of such risks, or the 
net returns have not been sufficient to 
mae an adequate return, if any, on the 
cayital, the American Telephone and 
Te! graph Company and associated 
uli. ‘ties controlled by it are and will be 
sat'-fied with reasonable average re- 


Telephone’s dividend, for instance, be- 
ing suddenly jumped to 10 per cent., or 
of an extra cash dividend being de- 
clared. The man who buys it with any 
such idea in his mind is liable 
to be disappointed. And if that hap- 
pens, he has only himself to thank. 
Through its annual reports and in 
many other ways the company has tak- 
en every opportunity of explaining that 
its policy is one of paying a fair re- 
turn on the investment and of putting 
the rest of its earnings back into the 
property for the betterment of the ser- 
vice offered. 

By the Telephone Company, to put 
it a little differently, its position as a 
public service corporation is very fully 
realized. It is in business, of course, to 
earn dividends for those who hold its 
shares. But unlike a manufactory or an 
industrial combination, it is not purely 
a money-making concern. The amount 
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it wants to pay or expects to pay in di- 
vidends is limited. Like a street-car 
line or a gas plant it is a servant of the 
public and carries on its operations un- 
der public franchise. Such _ rates 
charged the public as would allow the 
company to pay big dividends would be 
an imposition. The company realizes 
that fully. It doesn’t want to charge 
high rates. It only wants to charge 
such rates as will allow it to pay a fair 
dividend and maintain its plant at the 
highest possible level of efficiency. 

Eight per cent. is what the telephone 
company considers a fair dividend and 
eight per cent. is what it has been pay- 
ing for years. From an investment 
standpoint, indeed, Telephone must be 
looked upon as a sure “eight-percent- 
er” a stock which will pay that amount 
through times good and bad. Whether 
the market price of the stock is high or 
low is, therefore, merely a matter of 
yield. It is a good deal as with a 
bond. 


American Telenhone & Telegraph's 
price fluctuations have been as follows: 


N. Y. Stock Exchange Prices. 


Year H. Div. 
rer 14644 14434 2 
a. 14634 14414 
Mag, “tS, 6 ccs 146% 14434 .. 
| ie | 14714, 1447, 2 
March, ‘12, .... 14914Q 1447 
es | See 14434 139% .. 
pe: Se 142144 1375, 2 
a | ee 14054 1373% 

a mihaead 15344 131% 8 

rr 14334 12634 8 

_ eer 145144 125 8 

a eee 13252 101 8 

re 133 88 8 

sachin heats 14452 130 734 

BE 69h Digoes 148%, 131 7% 

ee 14914, 121 7%, 

EE 186 1174, 7% 


At 140 an eight per cent. stock yields 
5.71 per cent.; at 150, 5.33 per cent.; 
at 160, five per cent. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


By Elmer H. Youngman 


“Crops will continue to grow, business will proceed, and the Constitution 
will endure whether the neat President shall answer to the name of Theo- 


dore, Woodrow or William.” 


HE present summer seems to have 

marked the high tide of hysteria 
in American politics. One would at 
least have to go as far back as the 
ante-bellum days to find anything par- 
alleling the exciting scenes at Chicago 
and Baltimore. Were it possible to 
discuss these lively political manifesta- 
tions with insight and without bias, the 
result ought to be instructive. But the 
task is by no means easy. We are yet 
too near these stirring scenes to view 
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them in the proper perspective. And 
no matter what efforts are made to be 
impartial, some innate prejudices will 
crop out. The superior individual who 
could from some lofty intellectual 
pinnacle view unmoved the strife be- 
tween the contending factions, would 
be an iceberg incapable of dealing 
with human problems sympathetically. 

He is a shallow observer of present- 
day conditions who fails to realize that 
mankind are making a fierce struggle 
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to move forward, politically, socially 
and industrially. This tendency causes 
people to lend a willing ear to the 
preacher of “social justice” and “in- 
dustrial democracy.” But at the doc- 
‘rines proclaimed, and at the entire 
programme of the so-called progressive 
movement, those who consider them- 
selves conservatives stand aghast. They 
fear for the Constitution, they even 
despair of the republic. 

We are moved to express the convic- 
tion that the Constitution will prove 
sufficiently flexible to adapt itself to 
changing conditions, and that its spirit 
will endure though the letter may be 
changed. And we refuse to despair of 
the republic. Were this a Fourth of 
July oration, we might point out why, 
in considerable detail. It is quite 
enough to give one reason—the world 
has never before in its history seen so 
many free, prosperous and happy peo- 
ple gathered together in one nation 
working resolutely and effectively for 
economic welfare and moral uplift. 
And doubtless the country will con- 
tinue to go forward at:‘about the usual 
rate whichever of the three ambitious 
gentlemen now contending for the 
Presidential prize shall be successful 
at the polls in November. 

The bitter conflict between Taft and 
Roosevelt undoubtedly makes for the 
advantage of Governor Wilson, the 
Democratic candidate. Conceivably, of 
course, Roosevelt might draw a large 
progressive vote from the Democrats 
and thus either be elected himself or 
give the election to Taft. But it does 
not look that way on the surface of 
things at present. Wilson seems to be 
sure of holding the progressive ele- 
ment of his own party and of making 
some gains from the same element in 
the Republican party. On the other 
hand, it seems certain that Roosevelt 
will draw a heavy support from some 
of the States usually Republican, prob- 
ably enough to put them in the doubt- 
ful column or even’ to turn them to 
Ww ison. 

ut political prognostications are 
ex: cedingly hazardous. The issues of 
th campaign are hardly shaped. Who 
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ean tell how Governor Wilson may 
“wear” as a candidate? His nomina- 
tion has been well received; but will 
his strength wax or wane with increase 
of days? That is a question which 
time alone can answer. And who can 
tell how successful will be the appeal 
of Colonel Roosevelt? Will his cam- 
paign be regarded merely as a further 
effort toward personal aggrandizement, 
or will it turn out to embody mighty 
moral issues that will set the country 
ablaze with enthusiasm for him and his 
cause? Or, on the other hand, will the 
quiet, thoughtful voters who talk little 
and shout less conclude that wise and 
safe progress will best be assured by 
giving President Taft another four 
years’ lease of power? 

Although the political conventions of 
this year have been marked by almost 
unprecedented excitement, it is remark- 
able how little the business of the coun- 
try appears to be affected by all this 
noise and fury. A close analysis of the 
platforms adopted at Baltimore and 
Chicago tends to emphasize the re- 
semblances rather than the differences 
existing between the two great parties. 
The contest therefore becomes one be- 
tween men rather than between oppos- 
ing principles. An examination of the 
personal predilections of the candi- 
dates is thus of considerable interest. 

President Taft’s attitude on public 
questions is sufficiently indicated by 
his acts during the term of his adminis- 
tration now drawing to a close. He 
has made an honest attempt to enforce 
the anti-trust laws, has favored a tariff 
commission, negotiated a_ reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, and negotiated ar- 
bitration treaties with Great Britain 
and France. Grave differences of opin- 
ions exist as to the wisdom of the 
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Government’s policy toward the big 
business combinations. But President 
Taft is not responsible for that policy. 
He does not make the laws, but it is his 
business to enforce them. In the pres- 
ent temper of the public mind, we do 
not see how he could have refused, con- 
sistently with his oath of office, to pro- 
ceed legally against the trusts. The 
reciprocity treaty with Canada failed 
because that country rejected it. Prob- 
ably this rejection was helped by some 
injudicious utterances of Mr. Clark, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and by the President himself. 
Nevertheless, the responsibility for the 
failure of the treaty lies wholly with 
the Canadian Government. The arbi- 
tration treaties failed because the Sen- 
ate refused to ratify them. The Tariff 
Commission—an obviously _ sensible 
method of dealing with that vexed 
question, which threatens every four 
years seriously to disturb the country’s 
business calculations—has not yet been 
in operation a sufficient length of time 
to demonstrate its efficiency. 

Time will probably show the wis- 
dom of the President’s course in re- 
gard to these great measures, and im- 
partial history will uphold the part he 
took in formulating them. 

Mr. Taft is, of course, well equipped 
by temper and training for the dis- 
charge of the duties of the Presiden- 
tial office. He has rendered his country 
distinguished and honorable _ service, 
the memory of which will return when 
the passions of the present hour shall 
have passed away and men can see 
more clearly than they now do. 
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The President has shown wisdom, 
patience—but not always tact—in the 
conduct of his great office. He has, 
with a single exception, borne himself 
with a diginty worthy of his exalted 
station. The exception was when he 
chose to enter the lists with Theodore 
Roosevelt in contending before the 
people for their support for the Presi- 
dency. He doubtless believed that the 
occasion demanded such action—an 
opinion in which many of the Presi- 
dent’s most sincere friends have never 
shared. 

But there is one criticism 
which has been aimed at the President. 
And it is in substance this: a time 
came when it was his to choose between 
service to the people and subserviency 
to the bosses who make politics a trade, 
and it is declared that he chose the lat- 
ter. Of course, this is vigorously de- 
nied by Mr. Taft, and he has time and 
again challenged his critics to point out 
some specific act of his tending to con- 
firm the criticism. The President has, 
like all his predecessors, accepted the 
assistance of the great leaders of his 
party (a “leader” is a man on our side; 
a “boss.” one on the other side); but 
this doesn’t mean that he has placed 
either his judgment or his conscience 
in their keeping. 

Should Mr. Taft be re-elected, it is 
probable that his course toward public 
questions would not differ substantially 
from that he has pursued heretofore. 

Governor Woodrow Wilson, — the 
Democratic candidate, has had, we be- 
lieve, no political experience outside the 
term he is now serving as Governor of 
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New Jersey. In active political life he 
is at a disadvantage, compared with 
either Mr. Taft or Colonel Roosevelt. 
He has made a good Governor, but 
whether he will show a broad grasp of 
national questions cannot yet be de- 
termined. A recognized ‘‘progressive,” 
he appears to be wise and cautious. He 
is. of course, a man of fine education 
and of lofty purpose and character. 
Governor Wilson’s utterances and acts 
do not seem to be such as need occasion 
any apprehension to legitimate busi- 
ness, should he be elected President. 

While unwise radicalism will prob- 
ably form no part of Mr. Wilson’s 
programme, there may be danger in 
the election of a new Congress with 
radical tendencies. The Baltimore con- 
vention was controlled by Mr. Bryan. 
who dictated its candidate and wrote 
its platform. Mr. Bryan is admired 
by many for his political honesty and 
his zeal as a reformer. But even those 
who most profoundly admire him for 
these qualities do not trust him on mat- 
ters of governmental policy towards 
business. A Congress which he con- 
trolled might adopt a radical policy 
that would disturb the business of the 
country. 

Strangely enough, Colonel Roosevelt, 


generally regarded as the most radical 
of the “progressives,” appears to be 
making a strong bid for the conserva- 
tive vote of the country. He is not to 
depend for his success solely upon ex- 
coriation of the “bosses” who “stole” 
the nomination from him, but is going 
in for a long economic programme and 
a less drastic attitude toward “big 
business” than has characterized Mr. 
Taft’s administration. He unquestion- 
ably represents a large element in the 
Republican party dissatisfied with the 
present tendency of things in that or- 
ganization. But at the time this is 
written it is impossible to say what 
will be the effect of his candidacy. 
Should he be elected, his course would 
probably be not vastly different from 
the period of his former incumbency 
of the Presidency. 

Summing up this analysis of the 
personal characteristics of the leading 
candidates for the Presidency, it does 
not seem that there is much solid 
ground for business apprehension, 
whoever may be elected. Crops will 
continue to grow, business will proceed 
and the Constitution will endure 
whether the next President, shall 
answer to the name of William, Theo- 
dore or Woodrow. 


DEMOCRACY IN INVESTMENT 


By S. W. Straus 


HE chief characteristic of twenti- 

eth century finance, whereby it 
differs radically from finance of cent- 
uries past, lies in the fact that the fin- 
ancial basis to-day is democratic. This 
may seem like a strange statement in 
an age of great combinations of capital 
and great centralizing of credit, yet it 
is nevertheless true. 

The financial structure of to-day 
rests, to a far greater extent than ever 
before, on the shoulders of all the 
people. Banks may control credit, 
underwriting syndicates may market 
huce bond issues, funds may be furn- 


ished by this or that international 
house for international enterprises, but 
the money furnished, after all, is the 
people’s money. The money loaned is 
loaned by the people. 

Were it not possible to take great 
loans and split them up into bonds and 
sell these bonds to the public as safe 
investments, the railroads would find 
themselves at their wits’ end for the 
wherewithal to meet current bills, great 
corporations would be forced to re- 
trench, and even nations would be em- 
barrassed and distressed. 

Not long since, the list of stock- 
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holders of one of our greatest “trusts” 
was published, showing that more than 
12,000 people were the owners of that 
corporation. ‘Thousands more had ad- 
vanced it funds for its operations by 
purchasing its bonds. The real own- 
ers and the real creditors of this giant 
of corporations are thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens, and when any “smash the 
trusts’’ policy is advocated by any poli- 
tician, it must be remembered that the 
real owners of the “trusts” are the peo- 
ple themselves, and for the greater 
part, people of moderate means and of 
no predatory ambitions whatever. 

The time has gone by, long since 
gone by, when a few men could both 
own and control great commercial op- 
erations. The few may still control 
them, but they cannot hope to own 
them. Their ownership is diffused 
among thousands of Americans. 

Likewise has the time gone by when 
any banker, or group of bankers, how- 
ever powerful and wealthy, can furn- 
ish the capital necessary for the in- 
numerable needs of the nation’s com- 
mercial life—or of half a dozen large 
units of that commercial life. 

We read in the newspapers that So- 
and-So, bankers, have loaned $250,- 
000,000 to the X. Y. Z. railroad, or 
$100,000,000 to Japan. But at the 
same time, comes the announcement of 
the new bond issue of the X. Y. Z. rail- 
road, or of the Imperial Japanese Gov- 
ernment, offered to investors and 
recommended by the banking firm. 

Really, the banking firm does not 
make the loan. It purchases the bonds 
of the railroad or the Eastern power, 
and immediately sells them to investors 
at a price slightly higher than the price 
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it paid. If the bonds are offered at 
par, the bankers have purchased them 
at a small discount. If they are offered 
at a premium, the bankers may have 
paid par or more for them. In a short 
time, perhaps only a few days, the 
bonds have been all sold, are all ab- 
sorbed by the investing public, the 
banking house of So-and-So has re- 
ceived back the money it paid out for 
the bonds, plus its percentage of profit, 
and it has its money on hand ready to 
loan again, to aid in the reorganization 
perhaps, of the P. D. Q. railroad, 
which has been in difficulties, or to fin- 
ance the needs of a Central American 
republic. 


Tue Pusiic Makes Tue Loans. 


If the banking house loaned its own 
funds, and did not sell the loan, it 
would tie up the entire amount of capi- 
tal it had put into the bonds. It might 
receive a good return on the capital in- 
vested, but it could not loan that 
money again until the bonds matured. 
Two or three such loans, and it would 
be at the end of its resources, having 
used up all its available working capi- 
tal, and would have to retire from the 
business of loaning money, until the 
loans matured and its capital was paid 
back. 

But instead of keeping the loans as 
a permanent investment, it “turns them 
over,” or “turns” them, as the financial 
phrase goes, sells them to the public, 
and immediately has capital on hand to 
make another loan. It will thus be 
seen that the banking house does not 
really make the loan. The loan is 
made by the public, made from the al- 
most inexhaustible reservoirs of cash 
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belonging, in the aggregate, to the peo- 
ple. One man contributes $1,000, an- 
other $10,000, and another $100,000, 
according to his resources and his in- 
clination. 

A banking house thus is dependent 
on the people, just as the people, for 
their financial needs, are dependent on 
the banking house. The banker is use- 
ful to the railroad or the foreign na- 
tion desiring to borrow, because he is 
in touch with the source of all credit, 
the people. He is likewise useful to 
the people because he examines and in- 
vestigates the loan before making it, 
and thoroughly safeguards it before 
offering it to the public. 

But finance is more democratic now 
than ever before. A generation ago, 
only the wealthy owned bonds and in- 
vestment knowledge was confined to 
the few. Now, the science of sound in- 
vestment is generally cultivated. Its 
principles are becoming more and more 
generally understood. With the issu- 


ance of bonds in $500 and even $100 
denominations the small investor—a 
being unknown before the twentieth 
century—is purchasing sound securities 
as he lays up his savings and his pro- 
fits. A carpenter in Seattle, a physi- 
cian in Beaver Dam, Pa., a harness 
maker in Kalamazoo, Mich., and a 
school teacher in Cheyenne, Wyo., com- 
bine to aid in constructing a Chicago 
building by buying the first mortgage 
bonds secured by it. Investors in 
France and England help an American 
railroad buy freight cars by purchas- 
ing its equipment trust notes. 

Indeed, the world of finance is at its 
basis a democracy. In reality, he who 
wishes to borrow money goes for his 
funds, not to the lender of money, but 
to the people. The people find safe 
and profitable employment for their 
money by lending it to finance great 
enterprises, making their loans through 
the recognized channels, the investment 
banks. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
Quoted by W. E. Hutton & Co., Dealers in In- 
vestment Securities, 60 Broadway, New York. 


(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 
Bid. Asked, 


Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..280 290 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.). = 140 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R. - 17 e 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central). 
Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) ‘21 es 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.)..... 220 223 
Boston & Providence (Old Colony).296 300 
Broadway & ‘7th Av. R. R. Co. 

CE: Wi OE. ean ccnesouscan 180 190 
—— City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 





—"e, & Burlington Co. (Penn. 

M: DD. wccensenessecrsceenenennes 130 §=6140 
Cayuga e Susquehanna ge nae A 205 216 
Christopher & 1U0th St. R. KR. Co. 


 T WS cavavecdansveccceseses 130 140 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)..168 172 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment.. 98 100 
Columbus & Xenia ........... 1205 «208 
Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co. }. -100 110 


Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)..... 156 162 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & iol -170 aa 
Con: & Passumpsic (B. & L.)....139 
Conn. River (B. & M.) ...cccccces 270 


Bid. Asked. 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 190 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila.&R.).190 200 
—s, Hillsdale & S&S W. (lL. S. & 
M. 


0a6cboenhesSeneeskenertecens 95 99 
East = (Phila. 4 Reading). -125 135 
Eighth Av. St. R. (M. 8S. R. ‘G). 300 eco 
Elmira & Willlameport pfd. (Nor. 

COM.) cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 142 152 
Erie & Kalamazoo Gd. S. & S.)....200 2380 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)..... 135 140 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. & 

BM. BB.) cccccccccccscccesccccscces 128 133 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)...110 116 
Forty-second Sst. & G. St. R. R. 

(Met. St. Ry.) cccccccccscccesecs 260 280 
— R. R. & Bk. Co. (Lh & N. 

GS. Bad cccocscceccvcsesecccvcses 265 270 
Gola & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.)..... 118 123 


Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)..112 118 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 92 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 98 104 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 92 46 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 80 86 


Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)..... 150 165 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. S&S. 

BG)  caccccccsossvescccecssecese 130 86140 
Kan. C.. Ft. Scott & M., pfd. (St. 

Ze & BB Bip ccccccccvcccccesccsvce 77 80 
K. C., St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al. )108 130 
Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) .....-.. 20 212 
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Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 











Bid. Asked. 


Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.)125 150 
"Eas & Birmingham pfd. 4% — 


peheneneenane.cewens-< eece 70 80 
motli> & Ohio (So. Ry.) ....... 80 87 
Morris & Essex (Del. a & W.). 1172 175 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)..... 185 190 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

Ge EB Ee) cacccccssweeccsccecs 105 120 
mw. F. & Bastem (Co PB.) cccecers 325 355 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central). -325 355 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & i. 122 126 


Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. 4 )140 190 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).....168 167 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..193 eee 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.).. 85 92 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...115 125 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y.,N.H.&H.)..210 eos 
Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. & H.)... 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 70 75 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L&P.)..175 185 
Pitts. B. 2 L. (B. L. B. & C Co.). 61 65 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.).169 172 
Pitta, Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 

Cre Be BD ccccccccosccccecescct® 165 


Pitts., McKeesport, ”“MeW’ port & Y. 

(P. & L. E. BD avcivewessees -129 132 
Providence & Worcester (N. Y., N. 

ME. & FE.) ccccceces coceccocccecoote eee 


Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.). .. sae 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.).162 172 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 90 100 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)...110 120 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).110 114 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)...160 168 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S R.)..200 260 
Upper Coos (Maine Central). ++ +122 eee 
Utica, Chen. & Susq. (D. L. & W.). oe eee 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.). .. Tr 
Valley of New York (D., L. & W.).117 122 
Warren R. R. Co. (D., L. & W.)....165 179 
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MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 
Dealers in Miscellaneous 


Brokers and 


Securities, 33 Wall 


St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 
Re RD tee eet wav edawoes 195 202 
pS Rr ee 135 140 
Memes Cumbere COM. occicccccescs 217 994 
imeenee CONO TPG. o.nc.c sc ccccewsne 100 104 
ROROTECOM TEMPTONE 6:02 dcccccccsecevive 195 200 
Atlas Portland Cement Com. ........ 60 65 
Autosales Gum & Chocolate ........ 38 {2 
oe ee Er eer ee 109 112 
Borden's Condensed Milk Com. ....122%% 124 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Pfd. ....108 110 
WO TOTMMEMR ccs ccccccevecseces 70 85 
Childs Restaurant Co. Com. ....... 188 19% 
Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd. ....... 115 117 
Computing-Tabulating-Recording ... 48% 50% 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal .......% 380 390 
E. I. du Pont Powder Com. ........ 198 203 
E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd. ....... 95 160 
General Baking Co. Com. ......... 30 35 
General Baking Co. Pfd. .......... 81 $3 
Gray National Telautograph ....... 8 13 
Hudson Companies Pfd. ........... 50 55 
Hudson & Manhattan Com. ....... 15 18 
Hudson & Manhattan Pfd. ........ 25 27 
International Nickel Com. ........325 340 
International Nickel Pfd. ......... 106% 108! 
International Silver Pfd. .......... 33 
Kings Co. B. EL. & Pi. cccccccccccce 130 134 
Tes TOTES? COM. 6 occ nceccecéons 72 77 
Os BWievater PEG. ccscccvvccvcoess 101 104 
Pete, Dedse GB CO ccccesevzevcse 218 222 
Pope Mfg. COM. ..ccccccccsscvccses 37 4) 
Pee SEE, Ok ch sccesewsssscessee 73 76 
Royal Baking Powder Com. ........214 220 
Roval Baking Powder Pfd. ....... 108 109% 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Pfd. .........6. 104 110 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting ....117 119% 
Bem Bem CRAIC: ceccccscvcccscvccece 118 23 
Singer Manufacturing .............289 292 
Standard Coupler Com. .....cccsecs 3 39 
Tezae @ Pacific Coal ...ccccccccces 96 101 
Thompson-Starrett Com. ........... 160 180 
Thempson-Starrett Com. (with ctf.).175 209 
Thompscn-Starrett Pfd. ........... 109 115 
Union Typewriter Com. <..ccccccces 39 42 
Union Typewriter Ist Pfd. ........ 109 112 
Union Typewriter 2€ Pfd. ......<. 105 108 
U. S. Express ...scccsccesevcscsees $5 89 
ie GE, be adhewiieecasbeeae 1 1% 
i RB. . bs vessccrcceesecas 414 5% 
Virginian Railway ......sccccccess 15 20 
Wells Fargo Express ......+-+.-+e06. 133 37 
Western Pacific ....cccccccesscccee 7 8! 


ADVERTISING BROUGHT UP-TO-DATE 


"THE president of a Pittsburgh sav- 
ings bank called his advertis- 
ing manager one morning and said: 


“What this institution wants is some 


striking advertising material, some- 
thing that has a thought in it, some- 


thing that will catch the eye and com- 
mand the mind. Fix me up an ad. that 
will make a hit when it is published in 
the morning papers.” 


Two hours later the advertising man 


laid this on the bank president’s table: 

IF Elijah were living to-day there 
would be no ravens to feed him. That 
brand of raven has gone forever. 

THE only bird that will feed you 
now is the eagle on the American 
dollar. 

CATCH the eagles. SAVE the dol- 
lars. If you do, you and your family 
will never starve; you will have Elijah 
backed off the boards. — Popular 


Magazine. 




















THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND TRADE IN BERLIN 


HE American Association of Commerce 
and Trade was organized in the spring 
of 1903 by American citizens engaged 

in business in Berlin. It was called into 
being in response to a recognized growing 
need for an association which should rep- 
resent the common interests of firms or 
individuals directly engaged in trade be- 
tween the United States and Germany and 
which could provide for effective coépera- 
tion in advancing those interests. 

In the main features of its organization 
and management, the association follows the 
lines of an American Chamber of Com- 
merce. One of its chief tasks is that of 
giving assistance in the introduction of 
\merican goods into Germany and, on the 
other hand, of assisting German manufac- 
turers to do business in the United States, 
by virtue of the excellent sources of infor- 
mation in both countries at its commana. 
It stands ready to lend its support and in- 
fluence in any direction that promises to 
lead to closer reiations between the two 
nations. Much of its work necessarily con- 
sists of the examination of questions con- 
cerning the commercial and industrial inter- 
ests of the two countries, where these have 
a practical bearing upon business enter- 
prises, and the promotion of measures to 
facilitate or protect the transaction of busi- 
ness between them. Since its inception, the 
association has taken an active and not un- 
influential part in all trade questions arising 
between the two governments and has ac- 
tively aided the various tariff and other 
commissions sent to Germany from Wash- 
ington. Many instances could be cited in 
which its intervention has been of direct 
practical benefit in smoothing away diffi- 
culties hampering the trade opportunities 
of given industries. 

In this work it has benefited from the 
consistent aid and encouragement of the 
governments and ministries of both coun- 
tries. The considerate treatment which it 
has always enjoyed at the hands of the 
German government may be taken as a 
sign of the position which it now holds in 
the German business world. It is frequently 
appealed to by German Chambers of Com- 
merce from all over the Empire and _ its 
Opinions have acknowledged weight. On 
the other hand, the association js indebted 
to the officials of the State, Treasury and 
Counnerce and Labor Departments at 
Washington for many indications of con- 
fidence and support. The American Em- 
bas and the American Consular corps 


have also shown themselves in thorough 
sympathy with the aims of the Association, 
working with it hand in hand for the pro- 
motion of American trade. 

The growing importance of Berlin as a 
distributing center makes it logically the 
headquarters for many American firms 
wishing to establish and maintain close 
trade connections with Germany and cen- 
tral Europe. Within the past ten years 
the total trade of Germany has increased 
from 9,852 millions of marks, in 1901, to 
16,627 millions of marks in 1910. ‘The total 
trade of the empire with the United States 
has increased from 1,560 millions of marks 
to 1,867 millions of marks. Germany's ex- 
ports to America now aggregate 605 mil- 
lions of marks in value and America’s ex- 
ports to Germany amount to 1,262 millions 
of marks. The city of Berlin and the cities 
which are in close touch with it have kept 
pace with this astonishing industrial devel- 
opment of modern Germany. With a popu- 
lation of more than two millions in the city 
of Berlin proper, the complex of munici- 
palities grouped about the center will ex- 
ceed three millions, while the total popula- 
tion of “Greater Berlin,” according to the 
census of 1910, exceeds 3,700,000. ‘The re- 
sult has been to draw business interests to 
this point to an increasing degree. The 
number of American firms having agencies 
or branch offices here increases yearly, 
while on the other hand, many of the chief 
German houses which seek a market in the 
United States have their main offices here. 

The association maintains a_ suite of 
offices in the center of the Berlin business 
district and its library, its extensive collec- 
tion of trade papers, reference reports, 
books, magazines and other facilities are 
always at the disposal of members and 
guests. The association also publishes a 
semi-monthly “Bulletin” for the purpose of 
keeping in touch with its members and 
keeping them informed of various phases 
of trade and commerce between the two 
countries. 

Incidental to its other activities, the asso- 
ciation aims from time to time to bring its 
members together upon stated occasions 
for a closer personal contact. In addition 
to the annual dinner usually held in Janu- 
ary, it has given a number of dinners and 
receptions upon the occasion of the visits 
to Berlin of distinguished members of the 
business or official world.—Year Book of 
the Association, 
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A SAFETY-DEPOSIT BOX SYSTEM 


By B. D. Housel 


@YSTEM means order, and order as a 

general thing means efficiency. Our 
new friends, Taylor, Emmerson, Gnatt, 
Brandeis, et al., tell us that efficiency 
means getting a maximum of result 
from a minimum of effort. 

This is not to be construed a 
business axiom running “Thou shalt not 
labor over-industriously.” The efficiency 
engineers who dabble in movement 
analyses mean that you shall work 
hard and harder than ever before, but 
get results—and maximum results. 

The shortest way to a “given end”’ is 


efficiency, and the given end is usually 
the maximum result desired. Let’s 
apply that to the subject. 


SIMPLIFYING Recorp Systems. 


Savings banks and trust companies 
want to reduce the record-keeping inci 
dent to the conduct of their safety d: 
posit boxes to such a minimum as will 
produce a maximum of result. Hence 
that “given end” or maximum resolves 
itself into these demands: the system 
must provide accurately for the follow- 


Safe Na 


| 





Signature 








Residence 


Password 





Business 


Address 





Mother's 
Maiden Name 


Birthplace 





Height Complexion Hair 


Ft. In. 


Eyes Weight 





Signature 








Residence’ 


Password 





Business 


Address 





Mother's 
Maiden Name 


Birthplace 


Age 





Height Complexion Hair 


Ft. In. 


Eyes Weight Figure 








| Bank's mame and address ) 


FORM 1—RENTERS’ RECORD CARD—FACE (White) 


Note that the card is divided horizontally into two portions to admit of the signatures 


and descriptions of co-renters. 


It may also be utilized by placing a firm name as _ the 


renter and following a detailed description of two persons who are duly authorized to have 


access to the safe. 


Where the box is rented by a corporation and certain officers have 


-been authorized severally to have access to the safe a card such as Form 4 is desirable. 


(See description). 


In the event of co-renters it is considered advisable to make out two 


cards reversing precedence of renters’ names, filing alphabetically according to first renter’s 


name appearing, thus establishing a cross index. 
according to renter’s name, whether it be individual or corporation. 


These cards are indexed alphabetically 
See Fig. 8 for illus 


tration of practical index for about one thousand boxes. 
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( Addness) 


Received from the (Banke name a receipt for rental paid for 
Safe Deposit Box No. which is leased by the undersigned subject to all the rules 
and regulations of said Bank as endorsed on said receipt and to all of which rules and regulations the 


undersigned hereby expressly agrees. 
also acknowledge to have received keys of said Safe Deposit Box. 


Witness : 





Remarks : 





(Addre an 
oo _hereby certify that all the property placed or stored in the vault of the 
Banks name sn pursuance of the letting above mentioned, has been with- 
drawn therefrom, and is now in the owner's full possession, all claims against the liability of said 


Bank therefore being waived accordingly. 





rorM | RENTERS RECORD CARD—REVERSE SIDE 


The upper portion is an excellent form, showing acknowledgement of first rental receipt 
and box keys. This is, however, only suggestive and can be altered to meet individual re- 
quirements. ‘The lower portion shows practical form for surrender. 


Name Safe No 








Attorney (or Deputy) 





Signature 





Residence Password 





Business j Address 





Mother's Birthplace 
maiden name 


Husband's name Wife’s name 











Height ‘Ft. ; Complexion ~ Hair ~~~ Eyes Weight ~ Figure 


Remarks 


/ ' meee == 
( Bank's name ana address) 
FORM 2 DEPUTY’S CARD—-FACE 


Printed on buff card stock and filed alphabetically among renters’ cards, either ac- 
ng to renter’s name or deputy’s name, as preferred, the color being the distinguish- 
feature. ‘This appointment is in force permanently or, correctly speaking, until re- 
d by second clause on reverse side. (See Form 2—Reverse). Spoken of as perma- 
in opposition to single entry deputy appointment. (See Form 3). 
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APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY. 
Address) 19 
_________ hereby direct the (Bank’ $6 nam e) , to 








permit ___.. to have access to — __Safe 
In the Vaults of said Bank, until written notice to the contrary is given said Bank, giving and granting unto 











a ——_____. _____—_ full power and authority to do and 
perform, with reference to both withdrawing or changing, from time to time, the contents of said Safe, or 

in relation to any other thing pertaining thereto, including the surrender of said Safe and the keys thereof, a! 

things which said Bank, or its agents may deem necessary, in ard about the premises, as fully to all intents 


and purposes as___ __might or could do if personally present, hereby ratifying and confirming all thatthe i 

CONG cennseentenineenion a shall do or cause to be done in tne premises a 
In witness whereofl, __. have hereunto set ____ ___hand and seal at \sdavess) 

 _ — day of — * 





Witnesses’ present: 











Cervy) EE HR 19. 


Above appointment of deputy — snes ih SSS GS . / is hereby revoked 





FORM 2—DEPUTY'S CARD REVERSE 


This needs no detailed explanation, it being merely the authentic appointment and 
revocation of a deputy. The form, however, is a good one and should be noted carefully. 
It is not, of course, arbitrary and can, therefore, be arranged to meet particular demands. 





Box No, ____ wanes 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY FOR ONE ENTRY. 
oe Rates 19 
on . hereby designate and appoint _______ whose 
Signature appears below, as ____________duly authorized deputy, equally with ________ to have access 
to and controll over Box No. in the vaults of 


’ 
Banks name and address) 
and to remove the contents thereof at will; and it shall be sufficient identification of said deputy that he 
produces this authorization with the customers key. This appointment and authority shal! be exhausted by 
one using and this card shall be surrendered. 
WITNESS Sic 











| SIGNATURE OF DEPUTY 
Age Complexion | 


ge ORAL PIER OE ay AA ge RAN Sa 





Eyes _ Height : ___\noonese — - 


FORM 3—SINGLE ENTRY DEPUTY APPOINTMENT 


This form illustrates a card which will serve as a permanent record for single entries 
for the bank. The card is retained by the bank after the visit, as that visit cancels it. 
It is used to meet special — in some cases and also often where no permanen! 
deputy has been appointed. They can either be filed alphabetically in a special compart 
ment for single entries or by sate porate ws r back of the regular “Record of Visits” ecard 
(Form 7). The latter method is preferable. 
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Box No._________ KNOW THE Banles nramew address) BY THESE PRESENTS; That at a meeting of the 


Board of. of. @ corporation 





held at 069 66 cements OG, FH — 





a resolution was adopted as follows: 


“Resolved, that each of the following named persons, to-wit: 











“be and he is herety duly authorized to have free access and contro! over Box No. a 


‘ 
“in the vaults of the said THE| Banks name ¢ addre $$) and to remove the contents thereof at will, and that 


“the 





a of this y executo all documents necessary for 
‘that purpose,”’ which Is hereby certified. 
NOW, THEREFORE, the persons above named, whose signatures appear below, are severally authorized accordingly. 


WITNESS the seal of said corporation, the hand of its and the of its Secretary, at 





Winona, this a day of A. OD. 19. 





ATTEST: 











Secretary. 


SIGNATURES OF PERSONS AUTHORIZED 














FORM 4—SEVERAL ACCESS AUTHORIZATION—( Blue) 


As previously explained, this card is for use where a corporation authorizes certain 
officers severally to have access to a box. It is sometimes deemed advisable to use a 
separate descriptive card made out for each signer and handle them much the same as 
deputies. The original card is filed exactly the same as the regular renter’s card, this, in 
fact, being a renter’s card, but of a slightly different character than the ordinary card. 


[EE ee ae falling dve. For instance, the latter part 
2 a M of December the operator removes all cards 
‘il | bearing the January tab, sends the renter 
a statement for the next year’s rental, 
makes debit posting, and the work is com- 
pleted. This card is a great combination 
of simplicity and accuracy. The cut shows 
a portion of the alphabetical guides in 
Form 8. 


FORM O-—-LEDGER AND EXPIRATION CARD 


This is an extremely important card and 
brings out the capabilities of the tab card 
as a cross-indexing agent. It is white, 
tabbed monthly, January to December. One 
card is made out for each renter, showing 
name and address, safe number, rate paid 
and date began. When the safe is rented 
the first year’s rental is set down in the 
debit column and credited when paid in the 
credit column. Renewals, of course, are 
posted at the year’s end in the debit col- 
umn. The illustration shows how that por- 
tion of the system would appear in actual 
operation, The tabs indicate the expiration This is an auxilliary record of safes 
dete and enable the user of the system to tabbed numerically 0 to 9. It forms a com- 
elect. each month the cards for rentals plete history of each safe, as under the 


FORM 6—SAFE HISTORY CARD OR RECORD OF 
SAFES 
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column headed “Name of Renter” are en- 
tered the names of all who successively rent 
the safe. Convenient spaces are provided 
for the lock numbers used by each renter, 
date locks are changed and the dates of 
surrender. This cut also shows how the 
system appears in operation, being a more 
detailed view of Form 9. 


ing features: The renter’s signature 
and personal description; if co-renters, 
both signatures and descriptions; depu- 
ty’s permanent, conditional and single 
entry appointments including personal 
descriptions thereof; corporations hav- 
ing issued admittance authorization to 
certain officers severally; ledger record ; 
expirations; box histories and record of 
visits. 

The card system here, as in all de- 
tailed systems, adapts itself readily to 


BOX NAME 


the requirements. The facilities for 
double indexing by tab cards are here 
emphasized, no other method so admir- 
ably producing the results with a mini- 
mum of effort—hence their efficiency. 

Every feature is taken care of in the 
following-described system which is 
illustrated accurately by forms. The 
ecards shown are six inches wide and 
four inches high, and are filed as in- 
dicated by the indexing illustrations. 
These admit of accurate and rapid ref- 
erence. 

It must be understood that as de- 
scribed and _ illustrated this system 
provides for nearly every detail that 
could develop where an accurate rec- 
ord of safety deposit boxes is required. 
It must also be understood that the 
outline can be altered to meet the spe- 
cific requirements of individual cases. 


516 ]7 18 | 9 | 10) 19] 12) 13) 14°15] 16) 17) 18) 19 23 | 22| 29] 24) 25) 26 | 27] 28 | 29] 30) 3! 











(Bank's name snd addyvess) =e 


FORM 4 RECORD OF RENTERS’ VISITS OR CALL RECORD 


These cards are white, tabbed 0 to 9, and are indexed and operated exactly as Form 
6. They are numbered consecutively and set up in the card cabinet blank. This is a 





new feature and comes into use because of little differences some banks have had with 
customers who claim that their safes have been disturbed between their visits to the 
bank. ‘The clerk or official in charge of the safe-deposit boxes uses this card to record 
the visit to the vaults of every renter. For example: Mr. Smith applies for admission to 
his safe on June 13, and the number of his safe is 322. Before the official allows him 
to enter the vault he refers to card for safe No. 322, and in the space opposite June and 
under the column 13, he places a small check mark, or requests Mr. Smith to place his 
initials therein. Some months later Mr. Smith may come in and claim: that his safe has 
heen disturbed and is sure that he has not examined it for a year or more. Reference to 
this card enables the official to refresh Mr. Smith’s memory. 


AR aS 
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SIGNATURE OF WITHESS 








FORM 7A—RECORD OF VISITS 


Another form of recording renters’ visits. This form is preferred by many banks, as 
it does away absolutely with any chance for dispute. Every visit to the box must be 
recorded by the signature of the visitor and the signature of a witness (usually the cus- 
todian of the boxes). 

An additional daily record is kept by some banks showing all signatures of parties 
visiting boxes on a given day. This is usually a bound book in the form of a diary. 

When a renter’s contract ceases the correct closing entries are made as shown by the 
forms illustrated, viz..—renter’s surrender, revocation of deputy, history card (date of 
surrender and change of lock and call record closed). All cards except the box history 
cards are then removed from the active file and placed in a seperate drawer for “Former 
enters.” New cards are made out for new patrons. 
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FORM S——-ALPHABETICAL INDEX FOR RENTERS, FORM 9—NUMERICAL INDEX USED FOR SAFE 


DEPUTIES AND EXPIRATION CARDS. HISTORY RECORD AND CALL RECORD 

lhe division as illustrated will index 1000 It consists of sets of guides occupying 
to "000 cards very satisfactorily. In the the left-hand side of the drawer only. The 
manufacturer’s parlance it is termed a No. tabs at the right are projections from the 


80 ~-hdivision. actual record cards. 
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}——CABINET FOR FILING RECORDS 


FIGURE IL 


With Form 7 the system is complete with 
the exception of a cabinet, as shown by 
Fig. 10. An outfit to keep the records for 
1000 boxes can be secured from any up- 
to-date filing system house for about $40. 
Larger outfits at a smaller proportionate 
cost. This includes printed cards, guides, 
cabinet and in fact, every item necessary 
for immediate operation. 


Ordinarily an accurate and sufficiently 
detailed system could be provided by 


using Forms 1, 2, 5, 6 and 7 in von- 
nection with the indexing material for 
those forms. 

This system is in use in many bauks 
and is giving satisfaction. In some 
cases the minor details have _ been 
slightly altered and a few of the f>rms 
combined or omitted to meet special 
conditions; but the principle and outlire 
remain the same. The smaller banks 
are eliminating Forms 3, 4 and 7, whil 
the larger ones are enlarging upon 
them. In a few instances the renters 
and deputies’ cards are being combined, 
in which case referenec is made to the 
records by the renter’s name only. 

The necessity of accuracy in details 
of this kind of record can only be 
properly annreciated by those connect- 
ed directly with safety deposit box 
records. The -veneral principle, how- 
ever, will appeal to all who have to 
come in touch with them—the rentcr 
included. 











BANKING PUBLICITY 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 














COMMERCIAL BANK ADVERTISING 


By the Editor of this Department in ‘‘Advertising and Selling’’ Magazine 


[' has always been customary to begin 

an article on bank advertising by 
saying that “the day when banks ad- 
vertised only by publishing a formal 
business card or financial statement, ex- 
pecting no definite results from their 
advertising expenditure are rapidly 
passing away.” 

But in this article I propose to 
eschew that trite though true state- 
ment, and call attention to the fact 
that banks actually trace advertising 
results by methods similar to those 
used by other advertisers, quoting the 
opinions of typical bankers on the suc- 
cess of their advertising and confining 
my references almost entirely to com- 
mercial bank advertising—for various 
reasons the most difficult to prove di- 
rectly profitable. 


It is a fact that while bankers sud 
that it is comparatively easy to keep 
tabs on results from advertising for 
savings accounts, certificates of deposit, 
safe deposit, investment and trust busi- 
ness, it is harder work and perhaps re- 
quires more faith to trace the results of 
advertising for commercial banking 
business—the accounts of merchants, 
manufacturers and the big borrowers 
generally, but it can be done, because 
it is being done. 


Tractinc Resutts SysTEMATICALLY. 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany of New York is a large ad- 
vertiser, and Mr. Horace Anderson, its 
advertising manager, makes a_ syste- 
matic effort to trace advertising re- 
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sulis in all branches of its business 
not only in mortgages, mortgage cer- 
tificates, title insurance and trust imat- 
ters, but also in commercial bank ac- 
counts. 

In advertisements of any special 
feature of service described in a book- 
Jet, Mr. Anderson has found that the 
newspaper or magazine advertisem nts 
ean be “keyed” in a very satisfactory 
manner by giving the booklet a ditrer- 
ent letter, as “Booklet A,” “Booklet 
ag ete. 

Inasmuch as this institution has no book- 
let devoted especially to the commercial 
banking feature of its business, Mr. Ander- 
son keeps his fingers on the pulse of adver- 
tising results in this direction by asking the 
men in the bank who come into contact with 
new customers to find out tactfully from 
each opener of a new account what brought 
him to the institution. Advertising gets 
credit for its due share. 

It has been the experience of this bank 
that the wording of an advertisemeni, espe- 
cially the phraseology of a headline, often 
enables the people in the bank to trace the 
direct results of advertising, because in 
writing a letter to the bank or in talking to 
the teller at the window, a certain fact or 
phrase in the advertisement is referred to 
by the new customer or inquirer. In many 
cases the newcomer introduces himself by 
saying, “I saw your advertisement in the 
subway” (or in the “Times,” “Sun,” “Mail,” 
cte., as the case may be). 


In circularizing, this institution is 
able to check up results very carefully 
by making a special proposition or by 
using a reply posteard which automat- 
ically shows the source of the inquiry. 

At the time this article is being writ- 
ten this institution is sending out 13,000 
copies of an imitation personal letter 
to companies and individuals located in 
that section of downtown New York 
approximately, bounded by Pine sireet 
on the south, William street on the 
east, Vesey street on the north and 
Greenwich street on the west. The 
addresses were taken from the i:test 
directory of the New York Telephone 
Company. The letter reads as fol- 
lows: 

Dian Sir: 

Your location within a comparatively 
short distance of our office at No. 176 
Broadway, makes our banking department 
a convenient place for you to deposit money 
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Please note the nearness \V 
of your offices to our burld- * 
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A LOCALIZED CAMPAIGN 


and conduct your banking business. You 
will have in mind one other consideration 
beside that of convenience, i. e., safety. 

Our deposits to-day are a little over $30,- 
000,000. Our capital, surplus and undivided 
profits are more than $16,000,000, This is 
an extraordinary ratio of capital to depos- 
its and shows exceptional safety to the de- 
positor. The double liability on our stock 
makes a further guarantee to depositors of 
over $4,000,000, 

We will make loans on acceptable col- 
lateral or discount paper of mercantile 
houses of assured position and sound credit. 
We have a large and efficient office force 
and can assure you prompt attention on any 
banking matter. 

We shall be glad to talk with you about 
keeping your account with us, either as a 
checking account or on certificate of de- 
posit. If. you will present this letter, I 
shall be glad to see you personally, or 
should you prefer, shall ask a representa- 
tive of our banking department to call to 
see you, if you will request it. 

Very truly yours, 
EK. O. Sran.ey, 
Second Vice-President, 
Manager Banking Department. 


Accompanying the letter is a card 
bearing the latest statement of the 
bank and on the back the map repro- 
duced herewith. 

The results of this special «am- 
paign are pronounced and the Sank 
people expect to have many new de- 
positors on their books as a result of it. 

A detailed system of keeping tabs on 
the results from advertising in the vari- 
ous magazines is kept covering bot! in- 
quiries and actual business, but for the 
purposes of this article, that is another 
story, inasmuch as this branch of the 
advertising has to do with a saving in- 
vestment rather than commercial bank 
accounts. 

The important thing in this connec- 
tion is the fact that here is a large 
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bank which has found it possible to 
devise a practical working system to 
keep track of the results of its adver- 
tising. 

That its officers are satisfied that ad- 
vertising pays this particular institu- 
tion. is evident from the fact that it 
has been a large and consistent adver- 
tiser for many years, and its business 


has grown enormously during that 
time. 
This may be an illustration of the 


fallacy known to the logicians as ‘Post 
hoe, ergo propter hoc” (after this, 
therefore on account of this), but Mr. 
Anderson does not think so. 

The officers of the New Netherland 
Bank of +1 West 34th street, New 
York City, are also firm believers in 
the results of advertising for 
commercial — banking The 
bank does some newspaper advertising 
and supplements it with a good deal of 
circularizing and form letter work. 

Situated as it is in the center of the 
shopping district, the bank makes a 
special appeal for the banking business 
of women. An advertising plan, ap- 
pealing to ladies, which proved very 
successful in bringing in new accounts 
involved the use of President J: Adams 
Brown's personal ecard of introduction 
to Cashier Curtis J. Beard, accompany- 


good 
business. 


ing an attractive booklet, entitled 
“Your Requirements and the New 


Netherland Bank.” 


The two letters used were as follows: 


NO. 1. 


Drar Mapam: 

I have taken up with Mr. Beard the mat- 
ter of inviting you to open an account with 
us and I am sending you my card of intro- 
duction to him. 

I hope you will find it possible to stop in 
and look over our bank and make 
quaintance very soon, 

[ might add that this bank is in splendid 
condition to handle your account and I! 
wish to call your attention to these facts: 
that we are a commercial bank, owned and 
controlled by the officers and directors of this 
corporation and not affiliated with any 
other financial institution. All questions 
are answered promptly and without appeal 
Courtesies are extended 
freely, consistent with sound banking. 


his ac- 


to some one else. 
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If Mr. Beard should be out when you call, 
I shall be glad to have you ask for me. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Avams Brown, 
President. 
NO. 2. 
Dear Mapam: 

Some time ago I sent you my card of in- 
troduction to our cashier. I have not heard 
from you and Mr. Beard informs me that 
you have not called on him. We both would 
like to have you open an account with us 
and I personally assure you that I will go 
out of my way to make it pleasant for you. 

As you know, every bank has a different 
way of extending courtesies, and we believe 
our methods will appeal to you. The per- 
sonal element is very strong here and the 
fact that the management is vested in the 
active heads enables us to favor promptly, 
which is quite impossible in the bulky finan- 
cial institution. 

If you find the demands on your time 
prevent you from coming to see us, then I 
or some one from the bank will call on you, 
if you will kindly send me your card with a 
date and hour written on it 

I hope I shall have the pleasure of hearing 
from you soon. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Apams Browy, 
President. 
Figures. 


Some Acrva. 


C. L. Chilton, Jr., furnishes 
facts and figures concerning the ad- 
vertising of the First National Bank 
of Montgomery, Ala., of which he was 
formerly advertising manager. He 
says that the figures on the advertising 
were kept as carefully as the general 
books of the bank. 

During three years of advertising, 
this institution’s net gain in new com- 
mercial accounts was 30.5% over the 
total number of accounts on the books 
at the end of the previous 37 years of 
the bank’s history. Newspaper adver- 
tising was only part of this successful 
campaign. In these three consecutive 
vears, multigraphed letters brought in 
779 new accounts, aggregating about 
$150,000 in first deposits. 

Careful cost figures were kept to 
see whether the results warranted the 
expense. During the three years the 
following figures were obtained: 

Cost per new account, $2.25, $2.01 and 
$1.67 for the first, second and third years, 
respectively. 
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Cost for each $1,000 of new deposits, 
$10.40, $4.87 and $4.40, respectively. 

‘The total advertising cost for the third 
year was 20.3 per cent. lower than that of 
the first year. 

The cost figures include advertising 
for Safe Deposit, Travelers Cheques, 
ete., but these are charged against the 
commercial business. 

W. O. Boozer of the Barnet 
National Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., is 
emphatically of the opinion that adver- 
tising for commercial accounts is 
profitable, especially when the indirect 
bearing is taken into consideration, for 
every new account gained, of whatever 
description, adds some influence. He 
Says: 

We advertise rather freely and personally 
I believe it has paid us very large divi- 
dends. The mediums we use, principally, 
are personal and circular letters, booklets, 
folders, moving picture screens, magazines, 
the usual “donation” ads. and the local 
newspapers; running a daily ad. in the af- 
ternoon paper, in the centre of the “Want 
Column” page, and an ad. three times a 
week in the morning paper. These ads. are 
not repeated, but are new matter each time. 

I do not think there is.any doubt that 
most small accounts go where they are 
asked and are told to go, both commercial 
and savings, and in the aggregate the 
amount is surprisingly large. As a rule, 
this class of business does not ask for ac- 
commodations. Gaining a surplus from 
these accounts, the banker is better able to 
take care of large borrowing accounts, so, 
indirectly, advertising affects the largest 
commercial account. 

Oftentimes commercial accounts 
come as a collateral result of adver- 
tising for other business, sort of a 
by-product, as it were. For instance, 
the Peoples National Bank of West- 
field, N. J., conducted a campaign for 
savings accounts in March last and 
opened 1600 in three weeks at an ex- 
pense of $250, and incidentally opened 
approximately one hundred other ac- 
counts in the safe deposit and com- 
mercial departments during the same 
period. 

Mr. F. C. Mortimer, Cashier of the 
First National Bank of Berkeley, Cal., 


Savs: 


This bank and our affiliated institution, 
the Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust 
Con pany, advertise in many different ways. 
We use the newspapers, college publications, 
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programmes, circulars, booklets, follow-up 
letters and novelties of many kinds. 

I believe that financial results have 
come to us through the systematic and con- 
sistent campaign we have followed. The re- 
sources of this and our affiliated bank have 
increased in a highly satisfactory manner 
and our advertising has been a contributing 
factor in this increase. 

We give particular attention to our ser- 
vice here and at frequent intervals one of 
the officers of the bank visits the several de- 
partments and impresses upon the tellers 
the importance of maintaining the high 
standard of service which we believe we 
have established. 

The Lincoln Trust Company of Bos- 
ton cites an instance of the long- 
distance pulling power of advertising 
in the case of a man from Maine, who 
came into the institution to open an 
account, stating that he had been in- 
tending to establish a banking connec- 
tion in the city for some time, and that 
this bank’s newspaper advertisements 
had led him to start the account at 
once and with that bank. 

Henry M. Lester, President of the 
National City Bank, New Rochelle, N. 
Y., says: 

People do not often volunteer the infor- 
mation that it was through our ads. that 
they came to the bank, but we are making a 
steady increase in our commercial accounts. 
People do read our advertisements in the 
newspapers, as I have heard comments made 
upon them a good deal by our own custom- 
ers and also by others outside who are in- 
terested in publicity. 


FREQUENT CHANGE oF Copy. 


J. M. Berry, Vice-President of the 
Central National Bank of Tulsa, Okla., 
says: 

We made use of your advertising and 
received a great many favorable comments 
upon the subject matter of our advertise- 
ments. I believe that commercial accounts 
can be secured from newspaper advertising 
in sufficient amount to warrant such ex- 
pense, provided such advertising is done 
judiciously, changing the matter frequently 
to keep the particular subject of business 
before the public in a readable and inter- 
esting way. 


Tue VaALve or an Account. 


In thinking of the results of com- 
mercial bank advertising, it is well to 
consider when an account is profitable 
to a bank. That differs according to 
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circumstances. An account once se- 
cured becomes increasingly valuable. 
So that while at first it may even 
mean a loss to the bank to carry it, the 
chances are that in the long run it will 


become profitable and eventually lead 
to a great deal of new business, not 
only from the original depositor, but 
also from his relatives, friends and 
business associates whom he influences. 


m> 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Advertising 


RATHER unusual, but none the 

less valuable, piece of advertising 
literature is issued by the Barnett 
National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. — It 
is nothing more nor less than a cook 
book entitled: “What to Cook and How 
to Cook It.” While the good house- 
wife pages over the book to find sea- 
sonable recipes, she finds between the 
paragraph on “Poor Man’s_ Layer 
Cake” and “Eggless Cake,” the ad- 
monition “In seasons of prosperity 
prepare for seasons of want.” The 
cover is almost wholly given up to ad- 
vertising matter of the bank, and there 
are several full pages of advertising 
interspersed. ‘The last word in prac- 
tical psychology is the “Price, 25 
Cents” on the cover, which will make 
the recipient prize the book even if she 
does get it for nothing. 


E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Toc- 
coa, Ga., writes: 

Enclosed I am sending you copy of a 
recent letter which I sent to our stockhold- 
ers. Within a week after mailing this let- 
ter I have received a dozen direct answers 
to same. Thinking, perhaps, that it might 
interest some of your subscribers and mem- 
bers of your advertising exchange, I am 
sending you the enclosed copy. 

The copy of the letter follows: 

Dear Sir: 

I am taking the liberty of writing you 
this letter because you are a_ stockholder 
of this bank. You are a part of it. Its 
welfare is of vital interest to you. When 
you work for it—when you influence a man 
to become a customer—you are working 
for yourself. Ever think of that? 

We, inside the bank, are bending every 
energy toward three things—the satisfac- 


tion of our present customers, the gaining 


of new customers and the making of profit 
for our shareholders. These three things 
require hard work, with an eye single al- 
ways to absolute safety. 

Not depreciating to any extent the in- 
fluence you are using for us now and have 
used in the past, we feel that if the matter 
is called to your attention you will be will- 
ing to give just a little more of your time 
toward working for the First National. 

If you find a man who is undecided as to 
where to keep his money, tell him where 
you do your business; tell him how we have 
treated you; tell him of our large capital 
and surplus; tell him that we are the only 
national bank in the county; tell him who 
the men are who are behind the bank. If he 
brings his account to us, you confer a favor 
both upon him and us. 

The idea is: I want all the stockholders 
to feel that this is “our bank.” When this 
idea becomes general the splendid growth 
that the First National is already enjoying 
will be doubled. 

May I not expect your co-operation along 
the lines laid down above? 

Very truly yours, 


This is a good letter. The personal 
note to it is especially appealing. 


J. A. Buehanon of the Guaranty 
Trust Company,  Laneaster,  Pa., 
writes: 

Enclosed herewith you will find a folder 
which we expect to mail about September I. 
It is to supplement our newspaper adver 
tising, and, at the same time, I think it « 
good advertisement in itself. We are going 
to mail it to our follow-up list, depositors, 
ete. 

We are partly indebted to Mr. T. H. 
Stoner of the People’s National Bank, 
Waynesboro, for the idea. 


After breaking a red seal one opens 
the folder and finds it to be a sheet 
11x17 inches, containing a fine half- 
tone picture of the bank building and 
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The Interest of Every Bank 
Depositor is to Know His 
Money is Safe 
Something You Should Know 


Mr. W. R. Williams, State Superintendent of Banks, says the banks of Sacramento are the most powsrful 
and most wealthy of all'the interior cities in the Statg, and are exceeded im “strength only by those of San Fraa- 





cisco, figeies and Oakland 
Compare the statement of the superintendent of banks with that of our bank apd you will find that one-half 
of the loans mentioned are held by us. that thisbank also fpresents almost one-half of the total resources, more 
than 8o per cent of the surplus, one-half of he undivided profits and one-half of the total deposits. 
This speaks most convincingly of our progress and our strength. 


Tt has taken years to build up 


all obstacles and proud to be able to say. they ¢: 








this bank to its present edifying condition. Not ten years or twenty years, 
but forty-five years of hard steady work, so that the people of Sacramento and Northern Catiforsia could look 
wpon ghis institution and truthfully say they were proud of our record, proud of the fact that we have overcome 
= with us 

At nt we have over 13,900 depositors living in-nearly every part of California. very day we add new 
names to this list through our strength and excellent service. 

Our ambition is not todo great things in finance, but to serve-you well.A savings #ecomat on which we pay 
four per ceng interest compounded every six thonths can be opened f 
comparing te two statements above and you feel thas you would like to beeome one of our patroes, just comic in 
and ragke yourtelf acquainted. We shall be pleased to éxtend you all the facilities that made us one of the ‘argest 
trongest strictly savings banks im all California” 


Sacramento Bank 


Philip.Scheld, President. 430 J Street J. M“Henderson, Jr., Cashier 
Member Sacramento Clearing House Association 


jor any-amount down to One Dollar. After 











AN ABLE PRESENTATION 


a reproduction of seven newspaper ad- 
vertisements of the institution, with 
this introduction: 


These are selected from advertisements 
appearing at present in the Lancaster 
“Morning News” and “New Era” and 
changed every other day. They are pub- 
lished as a reminder of the modern banking 
facilities offered you here. As one jnter- 
ested in good financial service, we feel you 
can follow them with profit. Read them. 


W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising mana- 
ger of the Sacramento Bank of Sacra- 
meuto, Cal., writes: 


i em enclosing you one of our latest ads., 
hey + sge es . 
Whicl T would like to have you criticize in 


your valuable magazine, if you can find the 
space to spare. 

We always have space to reproduce 
as good an ad. as that Mr. Kay sends 
us. It is a strong ad., but typograph- 
ically we have one fault to find with 
it, and that is that when an ad. is eight 
inches wide, as this one was in the 
original, the body of it should either be 
set in larger than 8-point type or the 
lines should not be so long. The eye 
gets tired of traveling across a long 
line of fine type. It would have im- 
proved this ad. to have had the body 
matter set in two four-inch wide col- 
umns instead of carrying the lines 
away across the whole eight inches. 
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The Resources of this Bank increased 


more than Three Million Dollars during the first six 
months of 1912. This is a gain of more than Seventeen Per Cent. 

This gain was made—NOT through consolidation with other Ingtitutions— 
but by a net gain of more than Two Million Dollars in Deposits and an increase in Capital and 
Surplus amounting to almost a Million more. 

The disposition of this large increase in Resources has been made under the same conservative, 
careful policy that has given this Bank such a reputation for high character and integrity. 

It has been loaned on first mortgage on approved Real Estate under our own conservative 
valuation — and upon approved Collateral of the highest type. 

All transactions are censored and approved by - State Banking Department, perhaps the 
most exacting in its requirements in the United State: 

The Bank owns no Real Estate, has no money “ed up” in Furniture and — (the real 
value of which can never be realized upon)—and our valuation of our Safe Deposit Plant and 








































— ‘one of which is worth its face value. 
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Trust and 
Savings 


Vaults has been gradually reduced until it is now considerably less than half their cost. 

The Directors of this Bank have set aside a sufficient sum of money OYT OF OUR 
SURPLUS EARNINGS to equip our new Banking Room at Spring and Seventh Streets—so 
that all odr liability to Depositors is covered by the highest type of REALIZABLE investments— 


people prefer doing business with and entrusting their funds to an Institution conducted along the sane 


at Three Per Cont interest, the latter with checking 
Fg wd loaned on at on epprowd R. 

‘ fe Deport Facshtun Around-che- Walt ond ocher 
jamming Toure arvengel te 600 Steomclp Dejorem 


German American 
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STRONG AND DISTINCTIVE 


The same criticism applies to the ad. 
of the German-American Bank of Los 
Angeles, which, otherwise, is a satis- 
factory advertisement, being very dis- 
tinctive. , 


Che Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York sent this letter to persons whose 
names are in “The Social Register,” 
and also to some business houses 
Dear Sir: 

We have no doubt your present arrange- 
ments for banking facilities are perfectly 
satisfactory, but we have taken the libe orty 
of addressing you with the hope that in- 
creasing business or other reasons might 
necessitate your opening another account. 
If such a condition should arise we would 
be very much gratified if you would avail 
yourselves of the facilities of our institu- 
tion. 





Assuring you of our very best service, if 


we are so fortunate as to have the name of 
your good house numbered among our 
patrons, we are, Respectfully, 


“The Bank and the Depositor” is 
the title of a booklet advertising the 
Commercial National Bank of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., sent us by E. R. Mulcock. 
The subject matter of this booklet is 
good, giving some practical banking 
hints and information. It is printed 
on gray paper, which we don’t like, as 
it makes it harder to read. Otherwise 
the booklet is a very creditable piece 
of work. 

One of the best trust company book- 
lets we have seen in a long time is 
that issued by the Eastern Trust Com- 
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iny of Halifax, Nova Scotia. In 
subject matter and mechanical work it 
all that could be desired. 





The National Bank of Commerce, 
Williamson, W. Va., has a series of 
monthly calendar cards. That for 
August bears a picture that will ap- 
peal to baseball “fans”: “When 
Casey’s at the Bat.” 


We don’t think the advertisements 
of the Monroe Countv Bank and the 
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And what shall we say of the 
“Money Talks” ad.? Simply this: If 
that’s the way money talks it better 
shut up, because it will never bring this 
bank any business. Our advice to ad- 
vertising banks is, leave the doggerel 
rhyme ads. to the chewing gum man- 
ufacturers or others who don’t need to 
be ultra-dignified in their advertising. 


“Management of Trust Estates” is 
the title of a booklet issued by the 
Union Trust Company of Springfield, 
Mass., to explain the value of trust 
company service in this respect. It also 
emphasizes the importance of making a 








Its too Valuable to Lose 
Its Worth the Effort 


Before your money “‘gets into trouble’”’ 
bring it around and open an account. 

It will help you save, you will feel differ- 
ently, you will have new ambition. 


Savelt . BringittoUs . Its Safe 


THE MONROE COUNTY BANK 


FORSYTH, GEORGIA 





pay by check—the business way. All people welcome. 


Niagara County National Bank 


MONEY TALKS 


“The young man talks with pleasure, 
The old man talks with ease, 

The lawyer talks as some men walk, 
Six days, zo as you please. 

The preacher, talks of sin and things, 
Of hell’s eternal fury, 

The lawyer hurls his jaw bone 
At a mad’but helpless juP¥’ 

So each one talks and talks, 
Each.of his talk the proudest, 

All mindful of the painful fact, 
The Dollar Talks the Loudest.” 


Tf you want to be heard, deposit your money here and 





“The Oldest National Bank in Wiagara County’ 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

















POETRY AND ART 


Niagara County National Bank are 
much to be proud of, whoever was re- 
sponsible for them. The Monroe 
County Bank should have made the 
words “‘save it” apply to the valuable 
space occupied by the cut of the human 
eel diving into the sea of ink to save 
the dough bag in distress. Looks like 
it was tainted money, anyway, to soil 
the water up that way, and it might 
be better to let it go. Three times in 
this ad. the possessive pronoun “its” is 
used in place of “it’s”, the contracted 
form of the subject and predicate “it 
is.” We don’t like the cut and we 
don’t like the reading matter. Other- 
wise the ad. is O. K. 


will. Altogether, it is a well prepared 
and forceful piece of financial adver- 
tising literature. 


> 
mm 


BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 


Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and add them to your list at once. 


The Bankers Magazine, New York (ex 
officio). 


John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 
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Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N, Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, 
Commerce, Williamson, Ww. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

Cc. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

WwW. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co, of New York. 

. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, 
N. ¥. 

H. M. Jefferson, Windsor Trust Company, 
New York City. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis, 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash 

7 R. Stackhouse, City National Bank 
Bldg., Utica, N. Y. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., 
Straus Bldg., Chicago. 

B. H. Blalock, assistant cashier, Security 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Tenn, 

. a Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, New 
ork. 

c. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

W. O. Boozer, Barnett National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. P. Jone S, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Cc. E. Taylor, Jr.. president, Wilmington 
Savings & Trust Co., Wilmington, x. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First Nationa! 
B _ Westwood, N. J. 

>. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, 
Dei Rio, Texas. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City 

E. M. Baugher, president, ‘The peeane Build- 
ing Association Co., Newark, 

W. Bailey, cashier, First "National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Gasenen Ww innipeg, Can. 

=. ae Brooks. cashier, The Guaranty Trust 
& Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title 
& Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

BE. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Pirming- 
ham Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Charles S, Marvel, T he First-Second Na- 
tional Bank, Akron, Ohio, 

Farmers & Mechanics Trust Company, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, 
City Bank & Trust Company, Miobile, Ala. 

Cc. W. Beerbower, National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke, Va. 

. P. Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
Rank, New York. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

W. I. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics 
Trust Co., West Chester, Pa. 

E, P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia, 
Mo. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, 
Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

Cc. E. Auracher, The Bank Advertiser, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County 
National Bank, Wilkes- Barre, Pa. 


National Bank of 
Va, 


AS 


Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier, First 
Nationa] Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. V. Gardner, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager, First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 

Cc. 


E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. 


Miss. Ele: anor Montgomery, Adv. Mer., 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va 
J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State 


Bank, Sheboygan, Wis. 


MY FINANCIAL WASH 
From the Pittsburgh Post. 


The Government has installed machines 
for laundering the paper money.—News 
Item. 


I haven’t got much filthy cash, 
A lone two dollar bill; 

But I shall send it to the wash 
And put it through the mill. 


I'll take my washing every week 
And give it to the clerk, 

For I have a scheme unique 
And hope to see it work. 


The fellow who removes the grime, 
Who renovates and cleans, 

He may mislay my wash some time 
And give me Hetty Green’s. 


IF 


If much was in a name Id strike 
My tent for Cashtown, Pa., or hike 
To Rocksburg, down New Jersey way, 
Or else up north to Fortune Bay. 


If much was in a name—gee whizz! 

To that town Coin I’d turn my phiz. 

Or maybe Dollarville I'd seek, 

Or perhaps that place called Moneycreek. 


If much was in a name you'd see 

Me start for Greenback, Tennessee; 

And you, I guess, would do the same— 

That is, if much was in a name. 
—Boston Transcript. 


NO WONDER 


The bank was not a winner, 
It did not gain support. 
The manager’s name was Skinner 
And the cashier’s name was Short. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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BANKERS’ 


AMERICAN 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION AT DETROIT 


WO points of especial interest 
marked the thirty-eighth annual 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, held at Detroit. Mich., Sep- 
tember 9th to 13th. These were a dis- 
position to throw overboard the Na- 
tional Reserve Association plan of 
banking reform, and the laying of es- 
pecial emphasis on the desirability of 
better agricultural credits and the im- 
proving of our farming methods. 

The action on the first of these mat- 
ters was reflected in a resolution by 
Festus J. Wade, president of the Mer- 
eantile Trust Company and the Mer- 
cantile National Bank of St. Louis, 
stating that hereafter the American 
Bankers’ Association would coédperate 
with other organizations and with in- 
dividuals in securing for the United 
States an efficient system of banking 
and currency. As this resolution failed 
in endorsing the Aldrich plan, and as 
the address of Arthur Reynolds, chair- 
man of the executive council of the 
American Bankers’ Asosciation, stated 
that the work of bankers in behalf of 
currency reform had been disappoint- 
ing in its results, it may be expected 
that henceforth the bankers’ association 
will devote its attention to some meas- 
ure of reform that is politically prac- 
ticable. 

It appears that the bankers have 
finally come to a realization of the fact 
that in view of our past experiences 
with a central institution, and consid- 
ering the habits and traditions of our 
people, any attempt to set up a new 
piece of centralized financial machinery 
here must prove futile. 

The resolution introduced by Mr. 
Wade does not, of course, imply that 
the bankers of the country are less in- 
terested in banking reform than they 
have been in the past. Rather it im- 
plies that they are tired of wasting 
their efforts in behalf of purely theo- 
retical schemes that look well on paper, 
but are utterly hopeless from a practi- 
cal standpoint. 

Henceforth the bankers will give 


ASSOCIATION — THIRTY- 


their support to any wise and_ practi- 
cable plan that seems calculated to im- 
prove present conditions and to be a leg- 
islative possibility. This determination, 
instead of hindering the movement in 
behalf of a better banking and currency 
system, will undoubtedly help it along. 
So radical and un-American a proposal 
as the reserve association plan has never 





Wittiam Livincstone 
RETIRING PRESIDENT, AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 5 PRESIDENT DIME SAVINGS 
BANK, DETROIT, MICH. 


stood the remotest chance* of adoption, 
but this does not mean that Congress 
would refuse to listen to a simple, prac- 
ticable plan devised along American 
lines. 

By recognizing that there is no 
chance for the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation plan, the bankers have done 
much to clear the way for some other 
effective measure that will bring about 
the much-needed reforms. 





400 THE 
AGRICULTURAL CrEDIT AND IMPROVED 
Metuops or FarMInG. 


Next to the currency discussion—and 
perhaps, of even greater importance— 
was the attention given in the pro- 
gramme to the matter of agricultural 
credit and to improved farming methods. 

This is a work of great importance 
and it has been undertaken by the 
bankers with characteristic energy and 
intelligence. 

The equipping of our farmers with 
adequate credit facilities and the better 
education of those who are growing the 
country’s crops are matters of the great- 
est importance to individual welfare and 
national prosperity. And the bankers by 
reason of their experience 
and the first-hand knowledge many of 
them have of farm conditions are emi- 
nently fitted to lead in this work. 

The paper on farm credits, read by 
Charles A. Conant, the well-known 
financial authority, told of what had 
been done in Europe, and discussed the 
methods of adapting European experi- 
ences to American needs. 

Mr. Knapp, of the Department of 
Agriculture, gave an_ instructive ac- 
count of what the Government is do- 
ing to improve farming methods, while 
the discussion of improved agricultural 
and industrial education— inaugurated 
by Joseph Chapman, Jr., of the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis, 
and participated in by a number of the 
delegates—proved one of the liveliest 
and most interesting features of the con- 
vention. Indeed, it seemed as if for 
the first time the convention fairly 
woke up. It showed the possibility of 
arousing interest when the delegates 
were given a chance to talk briefly on 
a subject in which all are concerned. 


business 


INTEREST IN THE Pro- 


CEEDINGS, 


Lack oF 


The proceedings of the conventions 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
have for years been absolutely killed 
by adherence to a blind system of read- 
ing routine reports and long-winded 
papers. These are no doubt interest- 
ing and valuable in themselves, but they 
gain absolutely nothing by being read 
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before the convention. 


They could be 
printed and placed in the delegates’ 
seats, to be read and discussed by any- 


body especially interested. The only 
effect of reading these tiresome reports 
and papers before the convention is 
to empty the hall rapidly and almost 
completely. At no session of the con- 
vention after the first one where the 
addresses of welcome are made is there 
ever more than a mere handful of dele- 
gates present. They simply refuse to 
be bored by these long-winded reports 
and papers. 

The result finally reached has been to 
make the convention proceedings more 
of a farce than anything else. And 
the responsibility for this state of af- 
fairs rests wholly upon those who make 
up the programme. They have had 
this matter brought to their attention 
vear after year, but have done little 
to correct it. In conequence, the at- 
tendance at the conventions is falling 
off and of those who go fewer and 
fewer pay any attention to what is go- 
ing on in the convention hall. It is 
really laughable to see the handful of 
persons in the hall at anv time solemn- 
ly voting ave on almost anything put 
up to them and evidently thinking that 
they are representing the 13,000 mem- 
bers of the association or the 27,000 
banks of the United States, 

The real conventions of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association are held in 
the lobby of the hotel that for the 
time being serves as convention head- 
quarters. Here the banker meets his 
old friends and makes new ones. The 
speeches made are short, crisp and tell- 
ing, and nobody can hold the floor to 


the exclusion of anybody else. The 
little banker from the small town is 
“in it” equally with the big banker 


from the great city. He may not 
know enough about high finance to have 
his name put on the programme, but he 
krows how to run a bank, and he can 
talk in a way that draws around him an 
admiring circle of friends. 

But while this is one of the pleasant 
est and, in a way, one of the most val 
uable features of the conventions, it 
would be a source of regret if the pro 
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eecdings in the convention hall should 
be allowed to continue on their present 
plane. which invites the indifference 
and ridicule of most of the delegates. 
The programme could be made live and 
interesting, as the offhand discussion 
shows. The whole problem seems to be 
to cut out all lengthy routine reports; 
to allow the reading of any paper only 
in cases of rare exception; to have 
bright extemporaneous speakers who 
can interest those present, and to give 
freer opportunity to the delegates 
themselves to make brief talks. By 
adopting this course the proceedings of 
the conventions of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association will be made worthy of 
that really great and influential organ- 
ization. 


Work oF THE SEcTIONS AND Com- 
MITTEES. 


The real work of the association is 
not, strictly speaking, done at the con- 
ventions. It goes on silently day by 
day, through the various officials, com- 
mittees and sections. These instrumen- 
talities are doing a work of great prac- 
tical value to the banks of the country, 
and it would be instructive, did space 
allow, to give in detail just what 
has been done during the past year, but 
a summary of this must suffice, and this 
will be found in the address of Presi- 
dent Livingstone, published further on 
in this report. 


Derroit’s RECEPTION OF THE 
BANKERS. 


Detroit is one of the country’s nota- 
bly fine cities, and it gave to the visit- 
ing bankers a decidedly hearty welcome. 
For the first day or so the weather was 
uncomfortably warm—a condition that 
could be avoided by setting the date a 
few weeks later—but after that the at- 
mosphere was delightful. Special en- 
tertainments included automobile trips, 
recepiions at the clubs, golf, baseball, 
theatre, reception at the Wayne Pa- 
vilion, ete., ete. 

One of the pleasantest incidents of 
the convention undoubtedly was _ the 
luncheon given to over 1,000 of the 
deles ites at Walkerville, Ont., by 
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Messrs. Hiram Walker & Sons, Ltd., 
followed by a boat ride on the river and 
lake. 

The committee of Detroit bankers 
made evervthing agreeable for the vis- 
iting bankers, and the banks of the 
city codperated by royally welcoming 
all callers. 

It was at one time feared that the 
hotels would not be able to accommo- 
date the crowds, but it was found later 
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FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION ; PRESIDENT DES MOINES NA- 
TIONAL BANK, DES MOINES, IA, 


that all could be taken care of. Evi- 
dently the bankers attending the conven- 
tion were most favorably impressed by 
the hospitality of the Detroit bankers, 
and by the city’s beauty and its evi- 
dences of prosperity and progress. 


Orricers E.ecrep. 


President—Charles H. Huttig, pres- 
ident Third National Bank, St. Louis. 

First Vice-President—Arthur Rey- 
nolds, president Des Moines National 
Bank, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Chairman Executive Council 
Thomas J. Davis, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Cincinnati Ohio. 

The following were re-elected or ap- 
pointed to the positions named: Treas- 
urer, J. Fletcher Farrell, vice-president 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chi- 
cago; secretary, Fred E. Farnsworth; 
assistant secretary, W. G. Fitzwilson; 
counsel, Thomas B. Paton; 
protective department, L. W. Gammon. 

Next year’s convention will be held 
at Boston, the date to be fixed later. 

It is impossible in this issue of Tue 
BANKERS MAGAZINE to present a com- 
prehensive report of the convention, 
but in the November number several of 
the important papers will be comment- 
ed on and summarized. The work of 
the association for the past year is ad- 
mirably condensed in the following an- 
nual address of President Livingstone, 
delivered at the opening of the Detroit 


convention: 


Inanager 


Wi- 


\ppress or THE PRESIDENT, 
LIAM. LAVINGSTONE. 


ANNUAL 


To the Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 


GentLemeN: Fifteen years ago Detroit 
had the pleasure of entertaining the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, and those of you 
attended the convention of 1897 re- 
member that the association at that time 
was truly in its infaney; its membership 
numbering but 2813, and its only adjunct 
the Trust Company Section, which was then 
just one year old. It affords me the great- 
est pleasure to congratulate you to-day on 
the present organization, with its member- 
ship of over 13,300—representing a net in- 
crease during the past vear of over 1200, 
the largest increase in any one year since 
organizing, its various sections, depart- 
ments and committees all working for the 
furtherance of the banking and business 
interests and for uniformity of laws in all 
ot the States. 


who 


Trust Company Section. 

The ‘Trust Company Section, whose mem- 
bership now embraces about two-thirds of 
the largest and most progressive trust com- 
panies of the United States, is on the alert 
at all times to improve conditions and fa- 
cilities for the performing of the duties of 
the various institutions doing a trust com- 
pany business, its book of trust company 
forms, compiled by the secretary, Mr. P. S. 
Babcock, is widely used by members of the 
section. 


BANKERS 
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SEecrION, 


BANK 


SAVINGS 


The Savings Bank Section is the larges 
section in point of membership in banks in 
the association. ‘This section was success- 
fully launched in 1902, and has been pil 
oted by very able officers during its entire 
history. Too much credit cannot be given 
the late William Hanhart, who, as 
tary, carefully guided its activities, and the 
work started by him has been carried on 
creditably by his successor, W. H. Kniffin, 
Jr., and since his resignation by EK. G. Me 
William. Not only has the section been 
active in securing new members, but also 
along various lines from which that mem- 
bership has benefited. Perhaps one of the 
most important features of their work has 
heen the campaign of education among the 
people of the United States on saving and 
thrift and a continuation of the work to- 
ward fostering school savings banks. 


secre- 


Creartnc-Hovwuse Secrion. 


“he Clearing-House Section, the youngest 


or che three larger sections, is by no 
means the least important. Its growth 
since the first conference of  clearing- 


houses in St. Louis in 1896 has been rapid, 
indeed, and at the last convention held in 
New Orleans, the section deemed it ad- 
visable to place a secretary in charge whe 
could devote all of his time to this feature. 
The executive officers have been actively en- 
gaged in directing and promoting the work 
laid out by the section. The universal nu- 
merical system has been adopted by more 
than 7000 banks, according to actual re- 
ports in the secretary’s office. Many other 
banks have been taken care of by their cor- 
respondents, and no record has been fur- 
nished the office of these. Mr. Wolfe, the 
secretary, is untiring in his efforts along 
this line, and he has been attending chapter 
meetings of the American Institute of 
Banking and establishing committees among 
chapter members, whose duty it is to see 
that all checks passing through their banks 
bear the transit numbers, for in order to 
make the plan as valuable to the banks as 
it should be, all checks and drafts should 
bear these clearing-house numbers. 

In the Clearing-House Section seventeen 
cities now have a special clearing-house ex- 
aminer, who is solely under the direction 
and control of the clearing-house commit- 
tee, and the reports from all of these cities 
show that the system is most satisfactory 
and that very beneficial results have been 
obtained, and all strongly endorse the sys- 
tem. Also not least in its work is the en- 
deavor of the section to secure uniformity 
in clearing reports. 

American Institute oF BANKING. 

The American Institute of Banking Sec- 
tion has seventy-five chapters, including one 
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in Cuba and one in Hawaii, with a total 
membership of over 12,000. With com- 
mendable conservatism the Institute has 
consistently resisted the temptation to sac- 
rifice quality to quantity in extending its 
membership, and any former misgivings 
that the organization might degenerate into 
a labor organization or a circle of social 
clubs have vanished. Sound and systematic 
educational work along orthodox lines seems 
to be the established policy of Institute 
management, and beneficial results are man- 
ifest in the improvement of banking meth- 
ods in chapter cities. In fact, the success 
of chapters in large cities has created the 
erroneous impression that the Institute is 
solely a city proposition, and correspond- 
ence instruction among country bankers has 
not thus far received the consideration that 
it deserves. The “Journal-Bulletin” is not 
only an indispensable agency in institute 
work, but serves the purpose of an_ inter- 
change of information between employers 
and employees regarding the activities of 
all and thereby promotes the vocational har- 
mony for which the banking business is 
justly noted. The executive council of the 
institute in whom its government is vested 
is composed of young bankers of excep- 
tional capacity and conservatism, who are 
creditable alike to the membership whom 
they represent and to the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, of which the institute is 
an important section. George E. Allen, 
educational director, has been indefatigable 
in this work and is entitled to much credit 
for what has been accomplished. 


Strate SeEcRETARIES’ SECTION. 


The latest body to become aftiliated with 
the parent organization is the various State 
associations, through their secretaries, in 
what is known as the State Secretaries’ 
Section. This section has aided the asso- 
ciation very materially in increasing its 
membership, in addition to many other fac- 
tors which make for the good of the organ- 
ization. 

Each has its field of labor, officered by 
able, diligent, courteous and congenial men, 
with whom it is a pleasure to associate and 
to work, and each conscientiously carrying 
on his own prescribed duties. 


CoMMITTEES. 


It rust be clearly understood, however, 
that while the association is very much in- 
debted to the work of its sections, and 
Without detracting in any way from the 
great credit to which they are entitled in 
their various capacities, the association has 


also received very valuable assistance from 
its st:nding committees, which have always 
been »ctive and energetic as occasion has 


demarded, 





Bitt or Lapinc Com MITTEE. 


The bill of lading committee, appointed 
seven years ago for improving the form of 
lading and obtaining legislation which would 
make these documents a better security for 
the banker, has been one of the most active 
and insistent of the association’s commit- 
tees; and while it has not met with ulti- 
mate success, results are gradually being 
obtained, through the indefatigable efforts 
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ou the part of the committee. During its 
existence the bill of lading committee has 
seen a uniform bill of lading in two forms 
for order and straight shipments recom- 
mended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and adopted generally by the rail- 
roads; it has seen the uniform Bill of Lad- 
ing Act placed on the statute books of ten 
States, and it has seen a special bill of lad- 
ing statute to safeguard these documents, 
framed by the general counsel of this asso- 
ciation, enacted in four States prior to the 
time when the Uniform Bill of Lading Act 
was drafted. Among other great benefits 
of these laws is the providing of responsi- 
bility by the carrier for the act of his agent 
in issuing a bill of lading without receipt 
of the goods, which responsibility does not 
exist under the common law. 

During the entire time of the existence 
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of the committee the first four years under 
the leadership of ex-President L. E. Pier- 
son, as chairman, and the past three years 
under the able direction of Clay H. Hollis- 
ter, an active campaign has been carried on 
for the adoption of similar legislation by 
Congress. In the Sixty-first Congress, in 
June, 1910, the Stevens bill, advocated by 
this association, was passed by an almost 
unanimous majority, but failed in the Sen- 
ate. In the Sixty-second Congress the 
campaign has been vigorously urged. Three 
hearings were held last winter by the Sen- 
ate committee on Interstate Commerce, at 
which was considered both the Stevens bill 
and the Pomerne bill, which is the State 
Uniform Bill of Lading Act adapted for 
Federal enactment. On August 21 the Sen- 
ate passed the Pomerne bill unanimously 
and it now goes to the House. As your 
president was a charter member of the 
committee and served on same for four 
years, and therefore fully realizing its great 
importance, cannot impress upon you too 
strongly the urgent need of every member 
lending his most active support to the fur- 
therance of this legislation at the short 
session of Congress next winter, so that it 
will not be necessary to wait another Con- 
gress to obtain a Federal law governing all 
bills of lading used in interstate and for- 
eign commerce. It was the great loss to 
the banks and commission men which led 
to the appointment of this committee. These 
losses, which run into the millions of dol- 
lars, have continued along through recent 
vears. 

ComMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL AND FINaAn- 

crAL DevELOPMENT AND Epvucation. 


And now we come to the newest depar- 
ture of the association—the Committee on 
Agricultural and Financial Development 
and Education, appointed at the New Or- 
leans convention. 

Although many bankers realize that their 
institutions are greatly dependent on the 
farms for their success, it was not until 
Joseph Chapman, Jr., brought the matter 
forcibly before the association that they 
had a true conception of its importance and 
deemed it within their province and really 
their duty to take some action looking to- 
ward the improvement of agricultural con- 
ditions. 

The following resolutions presented by 
Mr. Chapman at the New Orleans conven- 
tion gave the movement sufficient momen- 
tum in the association, so that I believe we 
can look for satisfactory results in the near 
future: 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ 
Association, in convention assembled, here- 
by heartily endorses the movement started 
in several State associations looking to- 
ward improved agricultural methods, better 
farm life conditions, agricultural education 
for the farm boys and girls and Federal 
agricultural demonstration work. 


Resolved further, That the president oi 
this association appoint a committee of 
seven, to be known as the Committee on 
Agricultural and Financial Developmen! 
and Education, to assist in the extension of 
this magnificent work. 

The association advanced still another 
step in this direction when it appropriated 
$2,000 for the use of the committee. 

It is interesting to note the progress 
made in this movement, by a comparison 
of its two annual meetings. At the first 
session, held last year, only seven States 
were represented. At the second annual 
meeting, held at Minneapolis and St.- Paul, 
August 7 and 8, twenty-four States were 
represented. At last year’s meeting the 
bankers and educators who came to ad- 
dress the bankers, made up the conference; 
this year the field of education from uni- 
versity to common school sent in its un- 
delegated men and women and the charac- 
ter of the gathering reflected the scope of 
influence of the first conference. Men from 
the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington and from the agricultural and voca- 
tional schools of many States were present 
as listeners. At the second annual confer- 
ence the best authorities in the United 
States addressed the delegates, and the 
meeting was a most enthusiastic one, the 
proceedings of which were to be published 
immediately. The bankers are just begin- 
ning to become interested and to realize 
the great importance of this movement and 
the fact that agriculture is the basis of all 
wealth, and have been instrumental in a 
number of States in bringing about an 
agreeable change in educational institu- 
tions. 

The committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association and the committees from State 
associations spent a week in Washington 
in February and March of this year, ap- 
pearing before the Senate committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and before the 
House committee on Agriculture, urging 
Congress to appropriate sufficient money so 
that all of the States might receive the 
benefit from practical demonstrators going 
on to farms, the same as has been enjoyed 
by the Southern States for the past eight 
or nine years. 


Protective CoMMITTEE. 


The very able committee handling this 
work has devoted a large amount of valu- 
able time and attention to it, but as the 
service is of necessity secret, it is impossi- 
ble to give the members of the committee 
the credit to which they are entitled. I 
have but to call your attention to the large 
membership and the comparatively few 
depredations on members of the associa- 
tion and to the expeditious manner in which 
all cases are cared for to demonstrate this. 
This department is also constantly increas- 
ing its facilities for quick detection of 
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criminals, and its work in connection there- 
with is systematically dispatched. Each 
successive year has also demonstrated the 
fact that the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, in its vigorous prosecution of crimin- 
als who prey on its members, is constantly 
becoming a greater deterrent to criminals. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The members of your administrative com- 
mittee, in addition to holding several meet- 
ings in an advisory capacity to the general 
secretary in the interim between council 
meetings, have attended a number of State 
bankers’ associations conventions in an en- 
deavor to impress upon the members of 
such associations the value of affiliation 
with the parent organization. 


Law ComMItTree. 


Outside of its regular routine work this 
committee has spent a large amount of time 
and energy on the broad question of segre- 
gation of savings from commercial depos- 
its in banks and trust companies and has 
held hearings in Detroit, Cleveland, Chica- 
go, St. Paul, Des Moines, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, New York and Louisville on this 
question. Through the medium of these 
hearings and through investigations in other 
States, the committee covered quite fully 
conditions in twenty-four States holding a 
majority of the entire savings deposits of 
the country. After making these personal 
investigations the committee prepared a 
statement of conditions in these States, 
adding a summary of the argument for and 
against the special investment and segre- 
gation of savings deposits, which was sent 
to every member of the association, to- 
gether with a question sheet designed to as- 
certain whether the members of the asso- 
ciation were in favor of the further exten- 
sion of the principle. In all, 3119 banks 
responded, of which 1447 were favorable 
and 1489 were adverse, from which it would 
appear that sentiment among the members 
of the association is about evenly divided 
on this subject. Their report has been 
printed in pamphlet form and may be had 
from the general secretary. As Michigan 
is the home of segregation, any members 
desiring information on the actual and prac- 
tical workings of segregation can get the 
most complete information from the State 
banks of Detroit and other Michigan cities. 


Currency Commission. 


Your currency commission, along with 
the ‘ficers of the association, were called 
into conference with the National Monetary 
Cominission in Washington on March 28, 
1911, » consider Senator Aldrich’s sugges- 
tions for monetary legislation. At a meet- 
ing of the commission, held before the con- 
ference, it was unanimously agreed that the 
plan ggested by Senator Aldrich was 


founded on correct principles; that it is 
admirably adapted to present conditions, 
and that it will correct existing defects in 
our national banking system. That with 
further developments in some of its de- 
tails it would be made thoroughly practi- 
“able. Later our commission discussed 
every feature of the plan, giving their rea- 
sons for the suggestions made and conclu- 
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sions arrived at. At a later date our recom- 
mendations were generally adopted in tue 
revision of the plan reported by Senator 
Aldrich’s committee. On May 2, 1911, 
James B. Forgan, vice-chairman, reported 
to the executive council at their meeting 
held in Nashville, submitting to them Sena- 
tor Aldrich’s plan as revised by our own 
commission. After careful examination the 
executive council, by resolution, unani- 
mously approved the plan thus revised, Out 
of forty-six State bankers’ associations over 
thirty have passed resolutions at their an- 
nual conventions also endorsing the plan. 
At the annual convention of our association 
in New Orleans, November 24, 1911, the 
convention adopted the following resolu- 
tions presented by the executive council, 
with one dissenting vote: 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ 
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Association hereby gives its unqualified ap- 
proval to the revised plan proposed by Hon. 
Nelson W. Aldrich, chairman of the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission, for the es- 
tablishment of a co-operative agency of all 
the banks, to be known as the National Re- 
serve Association of the United States. 

We are confident that the high purposes 
actuating the National Monetary Commis- 
sion assure the working out of the details 
in accordance with the sound principles 
stated in the plan, in such a manner as to 
gain the confidence and support of all 
classes. 

A sound banking system will benefit the 
entire community and is therefore non-par- 
tisan. We urge Congress to so regard it 
and to deal with it as an economic question 
outside the domain of party politics. 

Resolved further, That the officers of the 
association, together with the currency com- 
mission of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, are hereby instructed to submit the 
association’s approval of the principles of 
the plan to the National Monetary Com- 
mission and to the committees of Congress 
to whom monetary legislation is referred. 


It seems to be imperative that we should 
have, if possible, immediate action on this 
subject, and I most earnestly urge that 
every effort be put forth by our association 
for the passage of a good banking and cur- 
rency bill, and that the currency commis- 
tion’s attention should be directed to the 
work of urging Congress to action at their 
next session, and their efforts should be 
supplemented and aided by the association 
members throughout the country, who 
should be asked to take the matter up with 
their congressional representatives in order 
that prompt and favorable action may be 
obtained on the plan submitted by the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission. In_ other 
words, that the association should “stand by 
its guns” in this important matter in the 
fullest sense of the word and should con- 
tinue to support the bill as previously rec- 
ommended and should again go on record 
as favoring its adoption. 


Monetary Rerorm. 


I desire particularly to call the attention 
of the association to the bill recommended 
by the National Monetary Commission, 
which was created by Sections 17, 18 and 
19, of “An Act to Amend the National 
Banking Laws,” approved May 30, 1908. 


Leoat. DeparTMENT. 


It is hardly necessary for me to dwell on 


the work of our general counsel. It speaks 
for itself. Many of your institutions are 
availing themselves of the opinions of the 
general counsel on various matters perti- 
nent to banking. He acts in an advisory 
capacity on legal questions submitted by 
the sections, committees, the proteciive de- 
partment and by members all over the coun- 
try; to the legislative committees of State 
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bankers’ associations in aid of their efforts 
to improve the banking laws of their re- 
spective States. 

The constructive work covers drafts of 
laws for the law committee of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Paton having worked out a stand- 
ard form of bank burglary policy which 
has been copyrighted and is now being used 
by the different companies, and work is now 
under way on a revision of the fidelity bond 
of the association. Mr. Paton, in addition 
to all of the above, appears for the associa- 
tion and its various adjuncts and commit- 
tees in all legal matters. 


JouRNAL DEPARTMENT. 


The journal department, through its pub- 
lication, the “Journal-Bulletin,” dissemi- 
nates association news to all of its members, 
adhering strictly to the purpose for which 
it was originally installed. It is also a me- 
dium for the exchange of ideas between the 
employed and the employers as represented 
by the institute and the association, and it 
is also of great assistance to the protective 
department in sending out warnings to the 
banks. 

Liprary. 


During the past year the association has 
added another department which was sorely 
needed, a library and reference department, 
under the management of an able librarian. 
Though it has been in existence but ten 
months, the service which it has been to the 
membership has justified its installation. 
Its material comprises books, documents, 
statistics, proceedings, addresses, magazine 
articles, clippings, pamphlets, advertise- 
ments and pictures. Its methods involve 
the securing of this material in various 
ways from widely-scattered sources, classi- 
fying, mounting, preserving and circulating 
it in accessible form. Its results show the 
loaning of said material to our members all 
over the country. That they fully appre- 
ciate the advantage afforded by this de- 
partment is evidenced by the growing de- 
mand for information which is supplied by 
telephone, by messenger, at the library and 
by correspondence. Its book collection has 
been increased four-fold chiefly by gift and 
exchange. 

New OFFIces. 

To provide for these sections and new 
departments, space was taken on from time 
to time, until the offices had grown to large 
proportions, but were still inadequate and 
inconvenient. Your administrative commit- 
tee, after a careful investigation of the sit- 
uation, decided that new quarters would have 
to be secured, and the general secretary was 
authorized to negotiate for space which 
would be ample for some time to come. 
The new offices, on the twelfth floor of the 
Hanover National Bank building, were for- 
mally opened on Wednesday, July 10, at 
which time your president and chairman of 
the executive council, Arthur Reynolds, 
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were present. There was quite a large at- 
tendance, and among others, notably the 
South Carolina Bankers’ Association, who 
were guests of New York bankers at that 
time. Those of you who have visited the 
rooms, I am sure, will agree with me that 
they are in keeping with the dignity of our 
great body. 


GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Your general secretary has been most 
earnest in his work, always with the inter- 
ests of the association at heart, and has 
made a special endeavor to increase the 
membership of the association. That his 
efforts in this direction have been crowned 
with success is borne out by the fact that 
the increase during the past year is the 
greatest in the history of the association. 
His entire staff are both courteous and 
willing workers. 

At the last annual convention of this as- 
sociation, my predecessor, President Watts, 
suggested and advised that the council din- 
ner, which had previously really been a part 
of the convention, be abolished, as only a 
few participated in this special entertain- 
ment. It affords me pleasure to report that 
the executive council, at its meeting held at 
Briarcliff in May last, acted on Mr. Watts’ 
suggestion and abolished the executive coun- 
cil dinner. 

While the association has grown and 
added several sections, each carefully fol- 
lowing its various lines and committees, the 
headquarters itself has neither stood still 
nor retrograded. As George M. Reynolds 
put it some time ago, “It is a veritable bee- 
hive of industry.” 

The results of the activities of the asso- 
ciation during the past year speak for 
themselves. I believe we have nothing but 
hearty praise for all work accomplished, 
and I do not believe there is any need for 
the admonition, “Let the good work go on.” 

As to the future, I would say to one and 
all of you to lend your aid to the various 
committees, whenever you can do so con- 
scientiously, also to the sections. 

During my three years’ official connection 
with the association, I have received nothing 
but the most hearty support and encourage- 
ment from my fellow-associates. It has 
been one harmonious period of activity in 
the interests of this great body, and I wish 
to express my deep appreciation of the 
courteous, kindly treatment I have always 
received at your hands. ; 


CONVENTION NOTES, INCIDENTS 
AND COMMENTS. 


Theodore L. Weed, director of the pos- 
~avings system, expressed the view that 
the postal savings banks derived their de- 
posits from persons who would not deposit 
In ordinary banks. He favored the removal 


tal 


of the present limitation of $500 on depos- 
its of any one person in the postal savings 
banks. 


—Edwin Chamberlain of San Antonio, 
Texas, made a strong presentation of the 
European land-credit facilities and greatly 
stimulated interest in that subject. 


A. J. Frame of Waukesha, Wis., pro- 
posed a resolution calculated to break up 
the present method of rotation in office, but 
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withdrew the resolution when it was agreed 
to appoint a committee to revise the con- 
stitution. 


—Myron Campbell, cashier of the South 
Bend (Ind.) National Bank, favors an 
amendment to the National Bank Act per- 
mitting national banks to lend on real es- 
tate. 


—Asa E. Ramsay of the First National 
Bank of Muskogee, Okla., the oldest bank 
in the State, said that in the past six years 
the banks of that city had increased’ their 
deposits from $2,000,000 to $7,000,000. 


—As illustrating the present tendencies 
in education, the following story was told 
by Bradford Knapp of the Department of 
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Agriculture: \ southern teacher gave to 
one of her boy pupils the following prob- 


lem in mental arithmetic: 


“If there were twelve sheep in a pasture 
and five of them should jump over the fence 
into an adjoining field, how many would re- 
main in the pasture?” 

To which query the boy promptly re- 
plied, “None.” 

“Why, no,” said the teacher; “seven would 
remain.” 

“You may know a whole lot about arith- 
metic,” retorted the boy, “but you don't 
know anything about sheep.” 

“What we want,” said Mr. Knapp, “is a 
teacher who knows something about sheep.” 


George W. Hyde, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bankers’ Association and assist- 
ant cashier of the First National Bank of 
Boston, believes in democracy in banking. 
Here is what he is reported as saying to 
one of the Detroit newspapers: 


“The thing the bank has got to come te 
is the establishment of democracy between 
itself and its patrons. The bank that makes 
its smallest depositor as welcome as its big- 
gest; that doesn’t hesitate to be as cordial 
to a grimy, dusty toiler as to the immacu- 
late gentleman whose father’s death made 
him a millionaire, is going to make more 
money. 

“That plan went into force in our bank 
and as a result in a very short time we 
jumped from $40,000,000 deposits to $76,- 
000,000. It paid, and to-day the officers of 
the bank know more depositors by name 
and know more about them, and vice versa, 
than was ever dreamed of three years ago. 

“Make the people you do business with 
know that you appreciate their part in 
building up the institution; let them know 
you know they’re helping; that it’s a mu- 
tual proposition. They'll take an interest 
themselves and your bank will grow big 
while the other one plugs along at the same 
old gait.” 


Col. Robert J. Lowry, a former presi- 
‘dent of the association, presiuent of the 
Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., and 
one of the best-liked bankers in the coun- 
try, will celebrate his fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary November 11. He says his wife 
must have been very patient to put up with 
him so long, but his friends set that down 
to his modesty. 


The secretary’s annual report showed 
the actual net gain in membership for the 
year ending August 31 to have been 1,581. 


San Francisco would be an appropri- 
ate place for the 1915 convention. Some 
think the Fair would detract from the 
interest in the convention; but, on the 
other hand, it would bring many to the 
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convention that would not otherwise come. 
The 1915 convention ought to be interna- 
tional in character, and San Francisco is 
the place for it. 


—“I have tried,” said George M. Rey- 
nolds, former president of the American 
Bankers’ Association and president of the 
Continental and Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, “to diffuse an atmosphere of, 
courtesy through our bank. Life is too 
short for any other policy; besides, from a 
purely business point of view, it doesn’t 
pay. We aim to make friends of those to 
whom loans must be refused as well as 
those whose applications are granted.” Mr. 
Reynolds is president of a big bank, but 
he does not regard his bank as too big to 
need all the friends it can get. 


—Detroit’s many large and fine banks 
especially impressed those who had _ never 
visited the citv before. 


—The most prominent point in Detroit's 
sky line is the new building of the Dime 
Savings Bank—a_ twenty-three-story sky- 
scraper. 


Total membership of the association on 
August 31, 1912, was 13,323. 


—Income of the association for the past 
year (partly estimated) $219,073.38. 


On September 1, 1912, the association’s 
credit balance, as shown by the treasurer’s 
report, was $3,992.88. 


Evidently the newspapers look upon 
the bankers: attending the convention as 
men of great wealth. This is a mistake. 
The average attendant at the convention is 
far from being a rich man. The news- 
papers generally, in reporting the conven- 
tions, seem to lay too much stress on the 
money represented, 


Detroit 
“warm” reception 
comfort. But that 
the Detroit bankers. 
it. 


gave the visiting bankers a 
much too warm for 
was not the fault of 
The weather man did 


As usual the biggest feature of the 
convention was the meeting between friends 
in the lobbies of the hotels. 

—An excellent feature of the associa 
tion's work is the attention being given to 
agricultural credit and to bettering our 
system of farming. 


\ visit to the plant of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company was one of the 
interesting features of the convention. -\ 
luncheon was served by the company, an 


orchestra furnished music, and both th 
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ladies and gentlemen were. given 


appropriate souvenirs. 


present 


California bankers dispensed hospital- 
ity with a lavish hand. Frederick H. Col- 
burn, secretary of the California Bankers’ 
Association and assistant manager of the 
San Francisco Clearing House, gave to 
each visitor a sample of some of the many 
fine products of the State. 


—The Detroit “Free 
interesting meeting of the former presi- 
dents of the association in the office of 
George H. Russel, president of the People’s 
State Bank, and president of the Detroit 
Clearing-House Association. “Those who 
were present included Logan C. Murray, 
president of the American National Bank, 
Louisville, Ky., and president of the A. B. 
A. in 1886, its senior living past president; 


Press” tells of an 


FALSE STATEMENTS 


ATTENTION is called to the fol- 


lowing act recently: passed by the 
Legislature of the State of New York: 


Laws of New York, Chapter 340. An 
act to amend the penal law, in relation to 
larceny. Became a law April 15, 1912, with 
the approval of the Governor. Passed, 
three-fifths being present. 

The people of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


Section 1. Article one hundred = and 
twenty-two of chapter eighty-eight of the 
laws of nineteen hundred and nine, entitled 
“An act providing for the punishment of 
crime, constituting chapter forty of the 
consolidated laws,” is hereby amended by 
inserting a new section, to be section twelve 
hundred and ninety-three-b, and to read as 
follows: j 

§ 1293-b. Obtaining property or credit 
by use of false statement. Any person 

1. Who shall knowingly make or cause 
lo be made, either directly or indirectly. or 
through any ageney whatsover, any false 
statement in writing, with intent that it 
shall he relied upon, respecting the finan- 
cial condition, or means or ability to pay. 
of himself, or any other person, firm or 
corporation, in whom he is interested, or 
for whom he is acting, for the purpose of 
procuring in any form whatsoever, either 
the delivery of personal property. the pay- 
mm of cash, the making of a loan or 


credit, the extension of a credit, the dis- 
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Col. Robert J. Lowry, president of the 
Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Ga., presi- 
dent of the A. B. A. in 1896; Col. J. D. 
Powers, vice-president of the Third Na- 
tional Bank, Louisville, Ky., and president 
of the A. B. A. in 1907; Lewis E. Pierson, 
president of the Irving National Bank, 
New York, and president of the A. B. A. 
in 1909, and F. O. Watts, vice-president of 
the Third Natiinal Bank, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the A. B. A. in 1910. Mr. Russel, 
president of the A. B. A. in 1898, com- 
pleted the group of a half dozen past presi- 
dents. 

The seventh past president in Detroit at 
the time was George M. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, who was presi- 
dent of the A. B. A. in 1908. He visited 
Mr. Russel earlier in the day on which the 
reunion referred to took place. 
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count of an account receivable, or the mak- 
ing, acceptance, discount, sale or endorse- 
ment of a bill of exchange, or promissory 
note, for the benefit of either himself or of 
such person, firm or corporation; or 

2. Who, knowing that a false statement 
in writing has been made, respecting the 
financial condition or means or abliity to 
pay, of himself, or such person, firm or 
corporation in which he is interested, or 
for whom he is acting, procures, upon the 
faith thereof, for the benefit either of him- * 
selt, or of such person, firm or corporation, 
either or any of the things of benefit men- 
tioned in subdivision one of this section; or 

3. Who, knowing that a statement in 
writing has been made, respecting the finan- 
cial condition or means or ability to pay 
of himself or such person, firm or corpora- 
tion, in which he is interested, or for whom 
he is acting, represents on a later day, 
either orally or in writing, that such state- 
ment theretofore made, if then again made 
on said day, would be then true, when in 
fact, said statement if then made would 
be false, and procures upen the faith 
thereof, for the benefit either of himself 
or of such person, firm or corporation, 
either or any of the things of benefit men- 
tioned in subdivision one of this section. 

Shall be guilty of misdemeanor and pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for not more than 
one year or by a fine of not more than 
one thousand dollars, or both fine and 
imprisonment. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect Sep- 
tember first, nineteen hundred and twelve. 
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THE SALT LAKE CITY CONVENTION— AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


By George E. Martin, Publicity Manager Seattle National Bank, Seattle, 
Washington 


DUCATION subordinated all other 
topics of discussion before the 
tenth annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, which con- 
vened in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Utah, at Salt Lake City, Wednesday, 
August 21. President of the Institute, 
Raymond B. Cox, assistant cashier 
Fourth National Bank, New Yerk, 
sounded the keynote at the very begin- 
ning of the convention when he de- 
clared, “This is not a meeting of 
bankers, but an institute of students 
of banking, gathered together for edu- 
cational purposes solely.’ 
The first session of the convention 
was called to order by the president 
Wednesday morning at 10.45 o'clock. 


Less than two-thirds of the delegates 
were in their places. The Chicago 
spacial, carrying the representatives of 
Eastern and several Western chapters, 
did not arrive until noon. After Rev. 
Francis B. Short had delivered the in- 
vocation, the delegates, standing, sang 
“America.” 

Addresses of welcome were made in 
behalf of the State of Utah by Gover- 
nor William Spry; Salt Lake City, by 
Mayor Samuel C. Park, and the banks 
of the city, by W. S. MeCornick, pres- 
ident McCornick & Company, bankers 
Carroll Pierce, chairman of the execu 
tive council of the institute, responded 
to the addresses of welcome. 

“We believe you represent,” Gover 
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nor Spry said, “the class of citizenship 
that is doing things in this country. 
For this reason, we welcome you to 
Utah, because we are engaged in a 
great work of development here. We 
want you to know us better and we 
would like to know you better. When 
you return to your homes we hope that 
you will feel that the people of this 
great state have impressed you with the 
things that they are doing so splen- 
didly.” 

Mayor Park told of the many attrac- 
tions of the city—its uniformly wide 
streets running at right angles to each 
other, with streams of water flowing 
down either side of them; its delight- 
ful climate, which is never extreme in 
winter or summer, and its pure air and 
water. “We are supplied,” he said, 


“with water from the everlasting snows 
in the mountains which surround this 
city. and which is piped directly from 
the «:nyons to the homes of the people. 


We have miles of pavements, sewers 
and street car systems, and are eagerly 
building more as fast as the seasons 
will permit.” 

Mayor Park spoke also of the won- 
derful thermal springs, the Great Salt 
Lake, the mines of copper, iron, gold 
and silver and the smelters, several of 
which rank with the largest in the 
world. He pictured the farms and 
gardens which supply the local mar- 
ket and export large quantities as well. 
He said that these farms were situated 
in valleys threaded by rivers supplying 
canals with water for the great irriga- 
tion systems of the state. 

“Your work,” the mayor continued, 
“is particularly timely, for no question 
is of greater importance to the civilized 
world than the means and mechanism 
of exchange. 

“Through your hands and_ those 
whom you represent, passes the life- 
blood of the nation. You hold its arte- 
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ries within your grasp, and upon the 
systems for which you are sponsors 
depend the growth and prosperity of 
the country.” 

Mr. McCornick, after discussing the 
value of bankers’ conventions to the 
country at large, said, in part: 

“If we treat you as well as we want 
to, if our citizens extend to you those 
considerations and _ courtesies which 
should be accorded so distinguished a 
body of visitors as compose this con- 
vention of the American Institute of 
Banking, I am sanguine your impres- 
sions of our city and surroundings will 
not be unfriendly; and, as you return 
to your widely dispersed homes, these 
impressions will find expression in a 
diffusion all over our nation of a bet- 
ter feeling toward the West because of 
your better knowledge of our people 
and their aspirations.” 

Mr. 
briefly. 


in his response spoke 
to 


Pierce 
“We are glad,” he said, 


“ 
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visit such a beautiful city, and to feel 
that we aré welcome here. I am sure 
that the words of Governor Spry, 
Mayor Park and Mr. McCornick ring 
with sincerity. I thank them and say to 
them that the members of the national 
organization appreciate the warm and 
cordial greetings that have been ex- 
tended. We are proud to know that 
a man of such prominence in the finan- 
cial world as Mr. MeCornick gives up 
his business affairs and lays aside his 
work in order to come here and ad- 
dress us. I am sure that we will ieave 
your city with regret. and I anticipate 
that we will most 
convention.” 


have a suceessful 


Educational Director George  E. 
Allen, acting as secretary in the alsence 
of A. C. Dorris, who was on the Chi- 


cago special, then read several tele grams 
and letters from prominent bankers of 
the country, regretting their inability 


to be present at the convention. One 
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letter was from Colonel F. E. Farns- 
worth of New York, secretary of the 
American Bankers’ Association, who 
was to have brought the greetings of 
that organization. This is the first 
time Colonel Farnsworth has missed a 
convention of the Institute since 1906. 
His absence was made necessary by 
the nearness of the annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 

The presentation of a new gavel made 
of walnut, suitably engraved, to Pres- 
ident Cox by Q. B. Kelly of Salt Lake 
City in behalf of his chapter, was one 
of the happiest events of the conven- 
tion. In a short but effective speech 
Mr. Kelly told of the historic signifi- 
cance of the material that entered into 
its composition. 

By 2 o'clock, when the afternoon 
session was called to order, all delega- 
tions had arrived, and practically all 
of illem were in the convention hall. 
President Raymond B. Cox delivered 
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his annual address. He reviewed the 
progress of the Institute up to the 
present time, calling attention to its 
main purposes. “The most _ serious 
problem,” he said, “which has confront- 
ed the present administration has been 
the growing popularity of public theat- 
rical performances under the joint aus- 
pices of chapters and professional pro- 
moters, and I present for the consider- 
ation of this convention the declaration 
that such performances are in violation 
of the spirit and letter of our consti- 
tution and are detrimental to the pur- 
pose for which we are organized. I 
trust that every delegate in attendance 
at this convention will return to his 
chapter with the conviction that the 
complete success of his chapter efforts 
depends upon strict adherence to its 
avowed purpose, so that my successor 
will never hear, as I have so often this 
year, the expression ‘educational feat- 
ures,’ insinuating, as it does, that it is 
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but a part of a general plan. Mem- 
bers of the Institute may wonder why 
their officers dwell so continually on 
this point. It is because these officers 
in their varied experience have learned 
so well that on that policy, and on 
that only, will the Institute or any of 
its chapters succeed.” 

President Cox urged that the officers 
of the chapters keep themselves in- 
formed upon all work of the Institute. 
He then spoke of the Institute certifi- 
cate, the post graduate courses planned, 
and the extension ef the educational 
system by means of correspondence, so 
that the bank man in the country bank 
can have equal opportunity to develop 
himself with the bank man of the city. 
He declared with great emphasis, “It 
is not enough that the Institute should 
merely provide the bank man with the 
facilities for learning the fundamental 
principles and methods of his profes- 
sion; it should be prepared to lead him 
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into the most advanced thought and 
intricate problems. The day should not 
be far distant when the best bankers 
and highest financial authorities in the 
country will be products of the Insti- 
tute.” 

It is seldom that extraordinary en- 
thusiasm takes possession of a conven- 
tion outside of those of the great po 
litical parties. But from the first fall 
of the gavel to the final adjournment 
of the Institute convention, during three 
days of work and pleasure, enthusiasm 
seemed unbounded—harmony and good 
will underlaid everything. It seemed 
to be in the very atmosphere of this de- 
lightful city. What a stimulating influ- 
ence was the generous, cordial hospi- 
tality of the splendid people of Salt 
Lake City and the energetic chapter, 
of which it can well be proud. 

Every mention of the educational 
purposes of the Institute by the pres- 
ident and other speakers was greeted 
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with prolonged applause. The tribute 
paid Educational Director George F. 
Allen by President Cox was met with 
cheers. 

“It has been the custom each year,” 
he said, “for the president in his an- 
nual report to pay his personal tribute 
to the educational director. I hav> 
often thought that this was probably 
prefunctory and considered but one of 
his official duties. I make this confes- 
sion publicly that I may be more sin- 
cere in the expressions which I feel. 
As a result of the innumerable visits 
which I have paid to his office, the fre 
auent discussions which I have held 
with him over the affairs of the Insti- 
tute and the close personal contact 
which I have enjoyed, I close my con- 


nection with the Institute with a gen- 
uine love for the man himself, with the 
highest admiration for his genius and 


ability, and with the consciousness of 
the debt which the Institute owes to 
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him for his conscientious devotion to 
its success and the years which he has 
sacrificed in its behalf. I realize, 
though, that he is but a part, though a 
big part, of that movement that has 
brought success to so many ambitious 
young men in the past, and which, [ 
trust, will be the development of great- 
er men in greater numbers in _ the 
future.” 

Following the address of the presi- 
dent the reports of the chairman of the 
executive council, Carroll Pierce, the 
secretary, A. C. Dorris, and the trea:- 
urer, C. S. Dilther. were read. 

Mr. Pierce confined his report mainl7 
to recommendations for the general wel- 
fare of the Institute, and gave the re- 
sults of the labors of the executi7e 
council during the past year. 

The report of the secretary showed 
that the Institute had grown from 
11,000 members in 1911 to 12.372 at 
the present time; that the chapters hav* 
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increased from 60 to 75, and the num- 
ber of gradates from 309 to 501. The 
report of the treasurer was not con- 
plete, as the fiscal year of the Institut: 
does not end until September Ist. It 
gave evidence, however, of the fact that 
the financial affairs of the Institute are 
in a satisfactory condition. 

Hon. Duncan McKinlay, surveyor 
of customs, San Francisco, addressed 
the convention on the subject, “The Old 
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West and the New.” His speech was the 
foreshadowing of the eloquence whick 
distinguished every session of this gath- 
ering of the bank men of the nation. 

He analyzed the world movements 
and pointed out how the star of empire 
and civilization has ever moved west- 
ward. He described the differ- 
ences which now exist in the new West 
in comparison with the old, and showe % 
what vast room is left for still further 
development. 


also 


“We see in the reclamation and irri- 
gation systems of the interior,” he con- 
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tinued, “and the consequent develo) 
ment incident to their construction, ti: 
shifting of vast masses of populatiou 
into these fertile regions. And we rec- 
ognize in the rapid development and 
proeress of Alaska, the wisdom of the 
statesman Seward, who, in 1867, pur 
chased that important territory for 4 
sum of money less than is taken from 
one of her mines in a year’s time. 
But Seward was an optimist and saw 
that in time Alaska would become one 
of the most valuable possessions of the 
United States. And _ his 
statesmanship have been fully justified 
by the fact that within the last ten 
vears, Alaska has turned out from her 
mines and fisheries more than $300, 
000,000 of wealth, and that volume is 
increasing every year as the country 1s 
developed. 

“In effect, the people of the West are 
beginning to understand that the Pacific 
Ocean and the countries surrounding 
that great sea must become the mosi 
active arena of commercial and indus- 
trial operations on the globe. The 
Asiatic nations, numbering more than 
800,000,000 of people, are at last 
throwing off the sluggishness and leth- 
argy of thousands of vears of inactivity 
begin- 


wisdom and 


and over-conservatism, and are 
ning to realizé the significance of twen- 
tieth century civilization. 

“And in the midst of all this stands 
the United States, particularly the 
western part of it, situated in a_posi- 
tion of strategy and command in the 
very centre of the world operations of 
the future, and in the direct channel 
of trade between Europe and Asia. 

“These influences, coupled with those 
that have already been detailed, must 
make the West and the Pacific sea- 
board in time the dominant portion of 
our country, and open wide the door of 
millions of 


opportunity to tens of 


American citizens yet unborn. 


Judge Edward F. Colburn of Salt 
Lake City. in speaking on “The West 
—Its Mining Industry,” pronounced a 
serious tribute to Brigham Young and 


Utah’s famous pioneers. He held his 
audience in a spell while he recited the 
facts of the westward march of the 
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Mormons and later the wonderful 
growth of the mining industry. ‘‘The 
miners of the West,” he said, “have 
done a mighty part in the development 
of the entire country and they have 
borne their hardships with cheerful 
spirit.” 

James K. Lynch, vice-president First 
National Bank, San Francisco, who had 
been assigned the subject, “The West 

Its Banking Possibilities,’ was un- 
able to be present. His paper was 
read by William A. Day, assistant 
cashier Savings Union Bank and Trust 
Company, San Francisco. Mr. Lynch 
advocated in his paper the National Re- 
serve Association, as proposed by the 
National Monetary Commission. 

J. W. Bradley of the old National 
Bank, Spokane, Wash., and vice-pres- 
ident of the Institute, presided at the 
Thursday merning session. He intro- 
duced O. Howard Wolfe of New York, 
the secretary of the clearing house sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wolfe announced the winners of 
the prizes offered by ‘the American 
Bankers’ Association for papers on a 
system for analysis of incoming tran- 
sit items and described by numbers in- 
stead of names. The first prize was 
won by Victor L. Palmer of San Fran- 
Leo Shapirer of Portland, Ore- 
gon, secured the second prize. The 
winning papers were later read by Ser- 
retary Dorris. 

Mr. Wolfe, in presenting the “Nu- 
merical Transit System” before the 
convention, declared very forcibly 
that the clearing house section of the 
American Bankers’ Association was not 
asking the banks and trust companies 
of the country to use the system, but 
was simply asking them to have 
stamped on all their checks, drafts 
and certificates of deposit their indi- 
vidual transit number so that those 
banks who wished to use the system 
could do so. He described at length 
how the adoption of the system would 
especially facilitate the enormous 
checking business transacted in the big 


cisco. 


banks of the large cities. 
j 


toscoe P. Sears, auditor of the 
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Cleveland National Bank, read a paper 
in favor of the numerical system. Over 
9000 banks, he said, were using it. 
Jerome Thralls, manager Kansas 
City Clearing House Association, ad- 
dressed the convention on “The Exten- 
sion and Development of the Clearing 
House System.” He reviewed the his- 
tory and growth of the system and de- 
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scribed what is known as the country 
clearing house. 

Taking the Kansas City Clearing 
House Association as an_ illustration, 
he said that it was “a voluntary organ- 
ization of the banking institutions of 
Greater Kansas City, and its objets 
and purposes were to facilitate the 
handling of business between its sev- 
eral members and clearing banks, to 
facilitate the handling of business be- 
tween these institutions and banks and — 
trust companies of other localities, and 
to foster and encourage sound and con- 
servative banking methods.” 
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Mr. Thralls stated that the accom- 
plishment of these objects was under- 
taken through three departments: First, 
the city department, which provides for 
the exchanges of local bank items; 
maintains a depository in which the 
members store gold coin and United 
Siates gold certificates; issues in lieu of 
said coin and certificates, clearing house 
gold certificates, which pass current 
among members; makes loans to mem- 
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bers in stringent times (done in 1907 
only); formulates and enforces rules on 
exchange and collection charges, and 
handles the general business of the as- 
sociation. Second, the country depart- 
ment, which collects out-of-town cash 
items for the members on 5600 banks, 
including those of Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa and Texas. During the present 
year it sent circulars to all banks in 
the immediate territory encouraging the 
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testing of seed corn and showing how 
such tests are made. It did some very 
effective work in the vocational educa- 
tional movement and the Universal 
Numerical System; and third, the audit- 
ing department, which conducts rigid 
examinations of all banks having the 
privilege of the clearing house; pre- 
vents, in many instances, the over-ex- 
tension of credit; imposes a hindrance 
to the financing of illegitimate schemes; 
undertakes to make banking in Greater 
Kansas City clean, sound and conserva- 
tive, thereby benefiting not only the 
clearing house banks, but all business 
interests of the community. 

The fourth session of the convention 
was called to order at 10 o’clock Friday 
morning by President Cox. Hon W. 
E. Borah, United States senator from 
Idaho, was to have made an address 
on “The Control of Industrial Combi- 
nations Engaged in Interstate Com- 
merce.”” Because of the delay in the 
adjournment of Congress he was de- 
tained at Washington, and Judge Wil- 
liam H. King of Salt Lake City sub- 
stituted in his place. Judge King 


spoke on the same subject, his address 


sparkling with epigrams that brought 
forth frequent applause. 

“The question of combinations of 
trade is not a new one. It is the prob- 
lem of the day,” he declared. “In for- 
mer times the people thought of civil 
and political freedom. They recog- 
nized their rights and they were writ- 
ten in the constitution of the country. 
Now the problem has come to be that 
of industrial and economic liberty. 
How best to preserve industrial liberty 
is the principal question that confronts 
us as a people.” 

Judge King said he believed that 
the right kind of legislation would 
solve the great problems of the pres- 
ent time and that he optimistically 
looked forward to such legislation, when 
combinations which are criminal and in 
restraint of trade would be dissolved, 
never to rise again. 

The programmes of the different 
sessions of the convention had been un- 
usually varied and _ interesting. It 
seemed like one great series of climaxes. 
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No effort was needed to draw the dele- 
gates to the splendid convention hall. 
They came eagerly and on time, and 
they stayed when they came through- 
out each session. When Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, president of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, who followed 
Judge King, arose to discuss “Interna- 
tional Peace as a Factor in the Exten- 
sion and Development of American 
Banking Power,” the convention hall 


was crowded to capacity, many friends 
and guests of the delegates being in at- 
tendance by courtesy of the convention. 
The address of Dr. Jordan was the last 


of ie 
mor 


formal speeches. 
masterful address 


Perhaps no 
was ever 


CHAPTER, 
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American Bank; J. C. 
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Martin, Publicity Manager Seattle National Bank; 


Auditor Dexter 
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Bank 


Glass, Bank of California 
Glass; R. P. Callahan, National 


listened to in a convention of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, or one which 
stirred an audience more deeply. 

In part Dr. Jordan said: 


Extract From Dr. Jorpan’s Anvpress. 


I hope to show to-day a number of 
things in regard to debt, banking, pawn- 
broking and democracy, and their rela- 
tion to war and peace. I hope to show 
that banking as we know it is a product 
of democracy, that it is opposed to war 
and waste and debt, and that pawnbrok- 
ing came before banking and its purpose 
was to promote these very evils, war, 
waste and debt, that the rise of the pawn- 
broker came in the transition stage from 
absolute monarchy to government by the 
people. 

I wish to 


show that the wars of the 
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last century would have bankrupted civili- 
zation if it had not been for the pawn- 
broker who took in pawn the earnings of 
the worid for a century to come. 

I wish to show further that the steady 
rise in the cost of living, since 1897, the 
steady loss in the purchasing power of gold 
and the corresponding rise in interest rates 
is a world-wide matter, due to no local 
cause. 

I wish to show finally that it is due pri- 
marily to the doubling of the taxes of the 
civilized world since 1897. To pay his taxes 
the middleman must increase his profits, and 
the final stress falls on the group which is 
the weakest. I shall show that this increase 
of taxes has been solely in the interest of 
war, war scares and war preparation; that 
the huge armies and navies of the world in 
no way make for peace, but that interna- 
tional wars can never occur again, because 
all the great nations, our own excepted, are 
in debt to the limit to the unseen empire of 
finance, while on the other hand the net- 
work of banking, of commerce, of civiliza- 
tion, of common interest, is already so close 
as to forbid all forms of war between civil- 
ized nations. There will be civil wars, no 
doubt, until courts and congresses are 
everywhere established, and there will be 
the strangling of Persias and trumpery at- 
tacks on wild tribes in Africa. But we 
may rest assured that the Franco-Prussian 
war is the last of its kind. The credit of 
the world, its civilization, its commerce, its 
banking, could not stand another. 


MoneyienvDeR RU Es. 


The rule of the pawnbroker began with 
I 


our revolutionary war. Before that time 
his business was precarious, with huge prof- 
its and crushing losses. Kings were bad 
pay; their credit was poor and they could 
not borrow much at a time. But the credit 
of the parliament was better, and from a 
pawnbroker in Frankfort-on-the-Main, the 
parliament of England borrowed the money 
to pay the Hessians. With the profits, 
some $400,000, on this transaction, Mayer, 
called Rothschild the pawnbroker of the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, was established 
in his larger business. He became “uncle” 
of the King of Denmark. He took Eng- 
land in pawn to furnish means for her 
struggle against Napoleon. He saw Napo- 
leon “submerged by a wave of British gold” 
and his sons saw her in debt to themselves 
and their associates of the unseen empire of 
finance to the sum of nearly $4,000,000,000. 

On this sum the people of Great Britain 
have paid about $140,000,000 per year of 
interest ever since. They will go on paving 
to the end of the present regime of debt 
and waste. As matters are, the debt will 
never be paid, the debt can never be paid, 
and only occasionally by the government 
called liberal hos there been any attempt to 
reduce it. All this money was borrowed for 
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war. The bonded debt of the world is, with 
trifling exceptions, all war debt. Where 
money is borrowed for other purposes it j 
because the revenues have been used 
war. 

The two tools of financial tyranny have 
been deferred payments and indirect taxa- 
tion. By the last, the people never know 
what they pay or what they pay it for. By 
the former, all debt is shoved off on the 
next generation. This generation pays only 
the interest. By this means, it is said, we 
have gone far beyond the kindergarten 
stage of living beyond our means. The ciy- 
ilized world is living beyond the means of 
the fourth generation. If we knew what we 
were paying for the State of Utah we would 
think twice before paying $7,000,000 a year 
for the support of the army and navy, be- 
sides more than $2,000,000 additional for 
pensions, without asking some questions as 
to the need for all this expense, and without 
suggesting to somebody that there might he 
room for economy. 

Concrete’ Ex amp es. 

If Salt Lake City could get back some 
part of the $800,000 she pavs every year to 
be insured against an attack from. Europe, 
it might .help a bit in her financial develop- 
ment. 

England went first in debt; France went 
farther with about $6,000,000,000; Russia 
with $5,000,000,000 ; Italy with $3,000,000,000; 
Spain with $2,000,000,000; Japan with 
$1,300,000,000; the United States with 
$1,000,000,000. The bonded war debt of 
the world, “the endless caravan of ciphers,” 
is now $37,000,000,000. The interest on it 
is about $1,250,000,000 per year, and both 
debt and_ interest and interest rates are 
growing, while the bonds themselves stand 
at about eighty cents on one dollar, a fact 
which is putting an end to the business of 
“siant pawnbroking.” 

But the battle will never begin again. 
The nations controlled by the unseen em- 
pire may bluster and threaten, but they will 
never go any farther until those who con- 
trol their credit come forth from their 
strong boxes in [Tondon, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna and New York, “and tell the fight- 
ers to fight.” There is no profit in war 
any more to anybody but contractors and 
ghouls. War means waste, and in the words 
of a New York dealer in international secu- 
rities, “A banker does not naturally look 
with favor on the destruction of property.” 

In discussing the high cost of living in 
America, most of our peovle confuse three 
or fovr different things. “The cost of high 
living” doubtless affects those who live be- 
vond their means. If a man mortgages his 
house to buy an automobile, it may embar- 
rass him, but it does not impoverish his 
nei¢hbors, unless they lose their heads and 
follow his example. These things do not 
raise the price of luxuries, they rather tend 
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tu cheapen them by producing them on a 
larger scale 

It is true that we in America are growing 
more to like comfort, cleanliness and safety 
when we travel or when we stay at home. 
We like to save our time by costly acces- 
sories if necessary, and the average man 
lives on a seale of comfort and decency un- 
known to the average man of Europe. But 
if we can afford it, and we surely can—why 
not? It does not make any harder the lot 
of the man who cannot or will not follow 
the prevailing fashions. These fashions 
have their bad sides and their good sides, 
lut I need not discuss them here. They 
have nothing to do with the rise in the cost 
of living. 

Errect oF Tarirr. 


The protective tariff is not the cause. Its 
purpose is to raise prices and it does this 
in those lines of industry where it affords 
leverage for some degree of monoply. Its 
purpose is to shut out foreign competition. 
This effect may be neutralized by home 
competition. Whatever its results, it is a 
kind of special privilege, and as such it is 
opposed to the theory and practice of de- 
mocracy. It is opposed to sound economics, 
and its only justification lies in the fact 
that the uprooting of vested wrongs harms 
likewise vested rights. But while the tariff 
causes high prices, it does not cause a steady 
rise in prices, for the tariff has been sub- 
stantially unchanged through all the eco- 
nomic vicissitudes of the past fifteen years. 
It is with 1897, with the cost of the Boer 
war, with the steady increase of military 
expenses, that the rise in the cost of living 
properly begins. 

It is a world-wide matter felt perhaps in 
America less than anywhere else, because 
our people are farther from the bread line 
than those of any other of the great coun- 
tries, commonly called powers because of 
the mischief they could do should they 
again “run amuck.” 

When TI was in Japan, not long since, an 
editor came from Osaka, more than 100 
miles, to ask me why the cost of living in 
Japan had risen so that a farmer could not 
eat his own rice, after paying his taxes. It 
was not because of the cost of high living; 
there are but 200 automobiles in all Japan. 
Lafeadio Hearn says that the farmers of 
Japan wade in water up to their knees half 
the year to produce rice they cannot afford 
to eat, buving cheaper rice (and living on 
three-quarter rations), in order that Japan 
may keep her place among the great pow- 
ers. TI have seen the same conditions in 
r Austria, in northern Italy, in Eng- 
l Bread riots, tax riots, wage riots, 
the rise of unrest all over Europe have their 
primal cause in tax exhaustion. Excessive 
tixation crowds the middleman, the mer- 
chant: the butcher, the baker. He raises 
his prices if he can. He cannot help doing 

but the final stress falls on “the man 


lowest down.” And this man bears the 
burden of idle armies, of useless navies, of 
hectoring diplomacy, of war scares started 
by armament syndicates, of all the burdens 
laid on democracy by the forces of outworn 
savagery and waste. 

Because the future dollar will have less 
purchasing power than the dollar of to-day, 
the rate of interest rises, when it ought to 
fall. Government bonds are no longer em- 
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blems of stability. The conservative banks, 
resting their credit on government bonds 
and gilt-edged securities, must change their 
methods or go to the wall, as the great 
Birkbeck bank of London has already done. 

Only the United States can lead the way 
out of medieval savagery and waste, and 
unless that way is followed, we shall find 
in the rising cost of living the symptoms of 
the coming bankruptcy of civilization. 

An immediate need is the appointment of 
a civil commission in the United States 
which shall give a definite purpose to what 
we call “national defense.” No one can 
justify gigantic expenditures blindly under 
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taken. In every nation to-day all military 
matters are out of the control of reason or 
of finance. It is not necessary for us to 
strive for ideal perfection of defense 
against unknown or imaginary foes. No 
nation would attack us if it could; none 
could if it would. It is not necessary for 
us to pay out a million dollars a day be- 
cuuse two other nations (the sublime folly 
of the age) are doing the same oe And 
finally, we should not take our advice in 
these matters solely from interested parties. 

The most powerful, the most unscrupu- 
lous lobby that ever existed on earth is that 
of the armament syndicates of Europe. We 
do not need in America to ask these nor 
their representatives to grant us the bless- 
ings of frugality and peace. 


President Cox opened the fifth and 
last session of the convention by calling 
upon deputy bank commissioner of 
Idaho, W. L. Huyette, for a few re- 
marks. The reports of the various 
committees were then read and ap- 
proved. B. W. Moser of St. Louis read 


the report of the national publicity com- 
mittee, Craig B. Hazlewood, assistant 
secretary Union Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, spoke for the committee on corre- 
spondence instruction, and J. E. Roren- 
sky, First National Bank, Pittsburgh, 


made the report for the committee on 
the proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution, recommendations of which 
were embodied in the report of the 
chairman of the executive council pre- 
sented before the convention at the first 
session. 

The reading of the amendments pro- 
voked some minor discussion upon the 
floor of the convention, but they were 
finally adopted by a unanimous vote. 

The new changes in the constitution 
advance the cause of education to the 
highest degree it has yet attained in 
the Institute. “A system of post-grad- 
uate study has now been established 
for Institute graduates and others who 
desire educational work supplementary 
to the standard course of study upon 
which the Institute certificate is based.” 
The change in the government of the 
Institute requires that hereafter election 
to the executive council from the 
“Fellow” class must come from the con- 
vention and not the “Fellows,” and 
“Fellows” to be eligible for election 
must be certificate holders. 
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The following are the amendments 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the constitution of the 
American Institute of Banking Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association be and 
hereby is amended so as to read as follows, 
to become effective when approved by the 
American Bankers’ Association: 


Article I. The American Institute of 
Banking Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association shall be devoted to (1) the edu- 
cation of bankers in the theory and practice 
of banking and such principles of law and 
economics as pertain to the banking busi- 
ness; (2) the establishment and maintenance 
ot a recognized standard of banking educa- 
tion by means of official examinations and 
the issuance of certificates of graduation. 

Article II. A system of post-graduate 
study shall be established for Institute 
graduates and others who desire educational 
work supplementary to the standard course 
of study upon which the Institute certifi- 
cate is based. 

Article III. Members of the Institute 
shall consist of duly authorized chapters 
whose individual members shall subscribe 
for the official publication of the Institute 
through their respective chapter treasurers 
at the rate of seventy-five cents a year, 
payable in monthly installments. Duly en- 
rolled students and graduates of the Insti- 
tute outside the confines and suburbs of 
chapter cities and not members of any city 
chapter shall constitute the Correspondence 
Chapter. 

Article IV. Fellows of the Institute shall 
consist of Fellows already constituted and 
such Institute graduates, not exceeding fifty 
annually, as may be elected by the Institute 
Executive Council. Fellows shall pay to 
the Institute annual dues of two dollars. 

Article V. Associate members of the In- 
stitute shall consist of institutions that are 
members of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. For each Associate Member of the 
Institute thus constituted the Institute will 
accept from the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation annual dues of seventy-five cents, 
payable in monthly installments. 

Article VI. The Institute shall hold an 
annual convention at such time and place 
as may from year to year be determined, 
in which convention each chapter shall be 
represented by delegates on the basis of 
one delegate for each twenty-five members 
or. fraction thereof and one delegate-at- 
large, computed in accordance with the 
records of chapter membership in the gen- 
eral office of the Institute thirty days be- 
fore such annual convention. Members of 
the Correspondence Chapter who are Insti- 
tute graduates shall be entitled to vote in- 
dividually at any Institute convention upon 
personal attendance. 


Article VII. A president, vice-president, 
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Loan and Trust Company; Joseph 
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White, Spekane and 
tohalt, Traders National Bank. 


secretary and treasurer of the Institute 
shall be elected annually by the Institute in 
convention from chapter members, and no 
incumbent of any of such office shall be 
eligible to consecutive re-election to the 
same office. Officers of the Institute thus 
elected shall serve for respective terms of 
one year or until their successors are elected 
and qualified. 

Article VIII. The government of the In- 
stitute shall be vested in an Executive 
Council of seventeen members, consisting of 
(1) the ex-president, president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer of the Insti- 
tute, ex-officio; (2) six members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council elected by the Institute in 
convention from chapter members, so ar- 
ranged that two may be elected annually 
for three years; (3) six members of the 
Executive Council elected by the conven- 
tion from Fellows, so arranged that two 
may be elected annually for three years. 
Members of the Executive Council shall be 
ineligible to consecutive re-election. 

Article IX. The Executive Council shall 
meet in annual session on the day before 
the annual convention of the Institute. The 
Executive Council shall also meet imme- 
diately upon adjournment of the annual 
convention of the Institute and from mem- 
bers thereof other than the president and 
vice-president elect a chairman and _ vice- 
chairinan qualified to represent the Insti- 
tute in the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Pankers’ Association. At other times 


Fidelity National 
National 
Bank, Vice-President of the American 
Eastern Trust Company: 
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Bank; W. N. Baker, Northwest 
Bank of Commerce; Joseph W. Bradley, 
Institute of Banking, 1911-12; W. H 


Thomas H. Keown, Bank of Montreal; Thomas 


the Executive Council may transact busi- 
ness by mail. 

Article X. The Executive Council shall 
appoint an educational director and other 
employees as required to serve during its 
pleasure. Under the administration of the 
Executive Council, the educational director 
shall (1) direct the educational work of the 
Institute; (2) conduct the official publica- 
tion, and (3) perform such services for the 
secretary and treasurer as the Executive 
Council may prescribe. 

Article XI. Subject to the approval of 
the American Bankers’ Association, this 
constitution may be amended at any annua! 
convention by a two-thirds vote, provided 
that notice thereof shall have been submit- 
ted to the secretary of the Institute at least 
thirty days before the annual convention, 
published in the official publication of the 
Institute and submitted to the Executive 
Council of the Institute for report to the 
convention. 


After the reading and adoption of the 
reports of the committee upon creden- 
tials and resolutions, the latter read by 
John W. Yopp, the convention pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers. 

Byron W. Moser, St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo., was 
given the presidency by acclamation, no 
other candidate having been advanced. 
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Walter H. 


Mr. Moser was nominated by Franklin 
L. Johnson of St. Louis, who declared 
he was the best president St. Louis 
chapter ever had and was so well known 
nationally for his work in the Institute 
that a speech of eulogy seemed need- 
Later when Mr. Moser was pre- 
sented to the convention by retiring 
President Cox, both received a genuine 
ovation attesting to their popularity and 
to the general belief of the bank men 
of the country that the government of 
the Institute has been in good hands 
during the past year and that there is 
much hope for the future with such 
men as Moser at the helm. 

Harry V. Haynes of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., a cer- 
tificate holder, and a man of splendid 
talent of whom it has been said he is 
big enough for the presidency of the In- 
stitute, was elected vice-president. Har- 
ry S. Small, Continental and Commer- 


less. 


Brown, 
Curtis 
Leonard, 
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Merchants Savings and Trust Company; Fred- 
Sommer, Security Savings and Trust Company; 
United States National Bank; F. O 


cial National Bank, Chicago, was elect- 
ed secretary, and Irwin L. Bourgeois, 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, 
New Orleans, treasurer. No other 
names were presented. 

Q. B. Kelly of Salt Lake City, Rob- 
ert H. Bean of Boston and T. R. Dur- 
ham of Chattanooga were elected to the 
executive council from the convention, 
and from the “Fellows” were elected 
L. H. Woolfolk of Seattle and C. W. 
Allendoerfer of Kansas City. 

One of the most dramatic and most 
interesting incidents of the convention 
was the fight made upon the floor of 
the convention by the representatives 
from the chapters of Scranton, Pa.. 
Louisville, Ky., and Richmond, Va., who 
were offering their respective cities for 
the 1913 convention. Almost unawares 
the delegates during the last moments 
of the convention were swept into 4 
wave of oratory replete with historic»! 








THE SALT LAKE CITY CONVENTION 


allusions and sentiment. Richmond 
won with 337 votes, Louisville received 
96 and Scranton 62. The vote was 
made unanimous at the suggestion of 
the losing delegates. 

Tuer ENTERTAINMENTS. 

It would be impossible adequately to 
describe the entertain nent afforded the 
delegates and their friends by the bank- 
ers and bank men of Salt Lake City. 
Even the business men of the city vied 
with each other in the attractiveness of 
their decorations and window displays 
in honor of the country’s bank men. 
Electric signs blinked “Welcome A. I. 
B.” and “This is the place.” All trol- 
ley poles were draped with the national 
colors, and courtesy and _ hospitality 
were found everywhere. 

A special organ recital was given in 
the Tabernacle Wednesday noon and 
a smoker at the Commercial Club 
Wednesday evening. Wednesday after- 
noon the ladies were given a trip to 
Emigration canyon. ‘Thursday after- 
noon the trip to Saltair Beach was 
made. There was bathing in the Great 
Salt Lake, a luncheon served in ship 
cafe and dancing in the pavilion. Fri- 
day morning the ladies were taken on 
a sight-seeing tour of the city. In 
the evening a reception and dance was 
given by Salt Lake City chapter in 
Hotel Utah for the visiting delegates 
and to complete the most successful con- 
vention the American Institute of Bank- 
ing has ever held. During the evening 
the 60-pound Chinook salmon present- 
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ed to the convention by the Columbia 
River Packers’ Association in honor of 
Portland chapter, was served. Satur- 
day morning the delegates who stayed 
over were taken in a special train to 
Bingham and Garfield to see the world’s 
greatest copper mining camp.. 

The general committee of Salt Lake 
City chapter which had charge of the 
convention was composed of Q. B. Kel- 
ly of Utah State National Bank, S. G. 
Saville, MeCornick & Company, Presi- 
dent of the chapter R. C. Barnes, Des- 
eret National Bank, T. W. Ball, Me- 
Cornick & Company, and C. R. Mabey, 
Bountiful State Bank. 

Some of the prominent bank men 
of the country who were in attendance 
at the convention and who took a lead- 
ing part in the debates upon the floor 
of the convention, were Fred A. Cran- 
dall, vice-president National City Bank, 
Chicago; Fred E. Ellsworth, publicity 
manager Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York; Ralph H. MaeMichael, 
manager bond department Dexter Hor- 
ton National Bank, Seattle; John W. 
Corby, Peoples Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago; George A. Jackson, 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago; F. L. Underwood, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; F. C. Perez, National 
Bank of Cuba, Havana; H. J. Dreher, 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; F. M. Cerini, Oakland Bank of 
Savings, Oakland, Cal.; William B. 
Evans, Philadelphia; J. L. Leonard, U. 
S. National Bank, Portland, Ore.; and 
A. M. Nevins. Washington, D. C. 


TOOK IT ALL RIGHT 


K, came down the path a sad, sor- 
rowful figure. She watched him 

with anxious eves. 
‘How did father take it?” she asked.. 
“He took it replied — the 


voung man. 


well,” 


“Oh, I'm so glad, George!” she cried, 
pressing her hands together. 
“\re you?” replied George, flopping 


forlornly by her side. “Well, I 


can’t say that I am, dear. At first 
your father wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“Why didn’t you tell him that you 
had $2500 in the bank, as I told you 
to?” she exclaimed. 

“T did, after all had failed,” 
answered George, dejectedly. 

“And what did he do then?” 

“Do!” echoed the young man, pass- 
ing his hand wearily through his hair. 
“He borrowed it.”—-Texras Magazine. 
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EUROPEAN 
AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SWITZERLAND. 


HOUGH the great difference in 
conditions prevailing in Switzer- 

land and in the United States prevents 
the adoption of many of the actual 
practices employed in that republic for 
the financial assistance of the farmer, 
yet there is much in principle which the 
American farmer, at the brink of 
strengthening his position through the 
doctrine of coéperation, can learn from 
the farmer of Switzerland. American 
Minister Boutell has recently forward- 
ed to the State Department a report 
upon this subject following his investi- 
gation in connection with President 
Taft’s effort to establish coéperative 


credit in the United States for the ben- 
efit of the American farmer. 

The farmers of Switzerland are the 
backbone of the nation. The Govern- 
ment recognizes this. It is to the farm- 
ers that the country would turn if ever 
it became necessary for the Confed- 
eration to defend its independence. 
Wisely the Government has done all in 
its power to aid the farmer, to stiffen 
the backbone of the nation. — Incident- 
ally, however, the farmers have taken 
a hand in the question of the Govern- 
ment’s looking to their welfare. They 
have made themselves a strong factor 
in the Government—that is, the coép- 
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We Can Assist Bankers To Increase 
Their Foreign Exchange Business 


If you desire to increase your foreign business, write 
us and we will send practical suggestions as to how this 
can be done. Address, Department S. 


Facilities Offered by Our Institution: 





Letters of Credit Commercial Credits 
Travelers’ Checks Custom House 
Transfers by Mail Imports and Exports 
or Telegraph Investment Securities 
Deposit Accounts Foreign Coin and Bank Notes 
Drafts on All Parts of the World 


Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne 


International Bankers 


15 William Street Leipzig 
New York, N.Y. Germany 
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Banco Central Mexicano 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO, D. F. 


Established 15th February, 1899 























$30,000,000 $7,500,000 
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with half-yearly coupons, both kinds bonds an amount equal to the total 
bearing interest at the rate of 5% per issue either in cash, gold or silver 
annum, bullion, readily negotiable securities or 

The CASH BONDS are a first lien on Government Bonds, 
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eration practiced by the Swiss farmers 
is largely political. 

Several years ago they formed an 
association—the Swiss Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation—and established a central bu- 
reau at Brugg. This association is rep- 
resented in the Swiss National Council, 
corresponding to our own House of 
Representaties, by many prominent pol- 
iticians. One of the principal pur- 
poses of this association is more or less 
to fix and control the market prices of 
milk and other agricultural products in 
the interest of the farmers. 

Similar associations have been estab- 
lished in the various Cantons (States) 
bearing the name of Cantonal Farmers’ 
Association, which are members of the 
Swiss Farmers’ Association, with the 
principles and purposes as the 
latter. Besides the Federal and the 
cantonal associations, there exist a 
great number of local (district) farm- 
er- codperative societies which have as 
purpose the securing of cheaper 
pros for seeds and fertilizers by pur- 


L 


chasing these articles in large quanti- 
ties, which are kept in storehouses and 
can .be obtained as needed -from the 
administrator of the respective local so- 
ciety. 

The Federal Government can make 
no loans to any of the above-mentioned 
associations or coéperative societies, but 
it contributes annually an amount of 
25,000 franes to the expenses of the 
permanent central bureau of the Swiss 
Farmers’ Association. 

In the various Cantons provisions are 
made to facilitate loans to farmers. 
In some of the Cantons there exist 
mortgage banks, which are cantonal in- 
stitutions and which are authorized to 
make loans to farmers, against a 
first mortgage, up to two-thirds of the 
real value of the farm property. 

The chief advantage secured by the 
farmer in placing a mortgage with the 
cantonal or State mortgage banks is 
that he escapes the necessity of repay- 
ing the principal of his mortgage in a 
single payment, and he is practically 
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relieved from the dancer of foreclosure. 
The interest rate charged by the can- 
tonal mortgage banks is about the 
same as that collected by other banks. 
For instance, a farmer wishes to raise 
a loan of $10,000 on his property. He 
secures the money from the cantonal 
bank at 41% per cent. He could prob- 
ably do as well for himself if he went 
to private sources, but here is where 
the cantonal banks help him out. If 
he went to a private bank to borrow 
money at 414 per cent for a stated 
number of years—let us say 10 years— 
then each year he would be required 
to pay that bank his 414% per cent., and 
the tenth year he would be required to 
pay back the entire $10,000. Now, 
with the cantonal bank he is required 
to pay each year, in addition to his 414 
per cent., 1 per cent as amortization. 
After the first payment he owes the 
bank $10,000 less 1 per cent. Natur- 
ally, the second year he must pay inter- 
est, not on the $10,000, but on $10,000 
per cent. However, his actual 
payment is still 514 per cent of the 
$10,000. Each year, however, a larger 
portion of this 514 per cent. is for 
amortization; a diminishing portion of 
it. as the amortization continues, is 
for interest. In this way the farmer 
ultimately pays back the entire loan 
without having been burdened with one 
big payment in any year as he ordi- 
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narily would have been. Only in ver, 
rare cases are the loans made by thes: 
mortgage banks on farm _ properties 
foreclosed. 

Financial assistance is rendered by 
municipal, cantonal and Federal author 
ities to all undertakings which have as 
their purpose the improvement of. the 
soil or to facilitate its utilization. 

Improvements of the soil which enjoy 
the financial aid of the public author- 
ities are: Irrigation, drainage, clear- 
ance of the land, road making, road 
mending, boundary walls (fencing in), 
and the erection of stables (shelters) 
on the Alps. Whenever a farmer pos- 
sesses land of which the value could 
considerably be increased through the 
improvement of the soil, but can not 
afford the expenses for such work, he 
can make application for a contribution 
to the costs of such undertaking to the 
governnent of his Canton (State), and, 
through the latter, to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In many Cantons (States) 
the municipal authorities do not contrib- 
ute to an improvement of the soil if 
by such improvement only one individ- 
ual farmer would profit, whilst they 
contribute in those cases where a num- 
ber of farmers or a corporation is con- 
cerned. 

After a careful examination of the 
plans for the improvement, by techni- 
cal experts, the Swiss Department of 
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Agriculture presents the request, with 
its report, to the Federal Council; the 
latter then decides, on the basis of the 
report from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the plans, whether a contri- 
bution will be granted and fixes the 
amount of such contribution within the 
limits in the Federal law (maximum 
40 per cent. of the total costs). 


For example, a farmer who pos- 


sesses land of which the value could 
be considerably raised by improvement, 
partly through drainage and partly by 


clearance, but who has not the money 
to pay the costs of such improvement, 
can apply in the above prescribed man- 
ner direct to the cantonal government, 
or, if he prefers, first to the municipal 
authorities. It may happen that the 
commune is poor and, therefore, the 
local authorities are unable to grant 
any contribution at all; they will, how- 
ever, refer his request to the respective 
cantonal government (government of 
the State) recommending the request 
for favorable consideration. The can- 
tonal government, after examination of 
the request and plans, decides to grant 
a contribution of 30 per cent. to the 
estimated costs of improvement and, 
at the same time—in compliance with 
the desire expressed by the proprietor 
of the farm—refers the request to the 
Federal Government with its report and 
recommendation. After due considera- 
tion of all the facts, the Federal Coun- 
cil may decide to grant a contribution, 
similar to that of the Canton, namely, 
of "0 ver cent. to the total costs. Now, 
since the cantonal government has de- 
cided to grant a contribution of 30 per 


cent. and the Federal Government is 
granting one of 30 per cent (together 
60 per cent.) to the total costs, there 
would remain a balance to be paid by 
the farmer of only 40 per cent. 

Let one assume that the farmer has 
invested all his money in live stock and 
has, at the time, no cash to pay his 
share of 40 per cent., but is obliged to 
borrow this amount from a third per- 
son. In such a case the Federal law 
makes it easy for him to find such 
loan at low rates, because the new Swiss 
Civil Code provides: “Whenever a farm 
property is raised in value because of 
the improvement of the soil, carried out 
with the financial aid from public au- 
thorities, the proprietor can, for his 
share of contribution to the said im- 
provement, have recorded in the ground 
book (record of land), for the security 
of his creditor, a lien which comes first 
of all debts of record (mortgages) 
Such security, of course, makes the 
mortgage a very attractive investment. 

In the year 1911 the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributed 1,456,764 francs to 
the costs of improvement of the soil 
(311 cases). In the Federal budget 
for the year 1912 an appropriation "of 
1,500,000 franes is made for that pur- 
pose. 

For lack of statistics it is imnossible 
to give the amounts contributed by the 
various cantonal (State) governments 
for the improvement of farm lands, but 
it is certain that the total amount con- 
tributed by them will be at least as 
high as the Federal contribution. 

There are no provisions made either 
in the Federal or cantonal laws by 
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which farmers’ corporations would be 
entitled to issue bonds in order to se- 
cure money for the improvement of 
their land as is done in other countries. 

It may be of interest to know that 
the Swiss Federal Government, as is 
done by the governments of agricul- 
tural Cantons, encourages the raising 
of cattle for breeding purposes by ap- 
propriating every year in the budget 
a considerable amount for premiums 
to be given at the cattle shows to the 
raisers of the prize-winning cattle— 
bullocks and cows. 

Large improvements were made in 
recent years with the financial aid from 
the Federal and Cantonal Governments 
and much interest is taken by the pub- 
lie authorities in the welfare and pros- 
perity of the population in rural dis- 
tricts. It is remarkable how the pros- 
perity of the farmers has increased in 
the past 15 years, which is, to a great 
extent, due to the financial assistance 
rendered them by the Cantonal and 
Federal Governments in the manner 
prescribed in the foregoing report. 


LONDON’S ALL-NIGHT BANK. 


N all-night bank will soon be es- 
tablished at London. The first 
one is to be opened in Piceadilly and 
will be followed by branches in various 
parts of the West End. The concern 
will have the title of the Day and Night 
Bank and will be run similar to like 
institutions in the United States. 
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SERVIA’S CHECK-PAYING 


TEM. 


ERVIA is adopting the system of 
payment by check, but until now 
there have been no legal provisions gov- 
erning such payments. The Belgrade 
Chamber of Commerce has undertaken 
to draw up an outline bill for the Gov: 
ernment in order to secure legal regula- 
tion of the check system. 


SYS- 


BANK IN MONTE- 
NEGRO. 


MORTGAGE 


STATE Mortgage Bank in Cet- 

tinje, Montenegro, has opened for 
business. The capital of this institu- 
tion is furnished mainly by the Monte- 
negrin Government—namely 2,500,000 
perper (perper equals about 20 cents) of 
the 3,000,000 which constitutes the to- 
tal capital. 


THE WORLD’S PUBLIC DEBTS. 

HE German economic review “Die 

Konjunktur” prints an interesting 
study of the public debts of the world. 
The latest official statistics show that 
the total is $37,884,835,200. This 
sum, which represents 543 tons of 
minted gold, would require for its 
transport 440 freight cars, or about 15 
European freight trains. Needless to 
say it would be impossible to realize in 
gold. The existing gold stock of the 
world, either minted, or in_ bullion, 
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hardly exceeds $4,800,000,000, that is 
to say, a little more than an eighth of 
the total sum of the public debts. The 
public debt of France comes first in 
importance; it amounts to $6,288,- 
710,400, or $159 per capita. Germany 
comes second with $4,905,710,400, or 
$75 per capita. 

While the British national debt has 
been reduced by $390,000,000 in the 
past six years, the national debts of 
other countries have increased in this 
time as follows: 
United States 
Germany 
France 
Russia 
Austria 


$310,000,000 
4.00,000,000 
315,000,000 
1,000,000,000 
200,000,000 
12,000,000 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT'S 
STATEMENT. 


STATEMENT issued by _ the 

Treasury of the British Government 
shows that the total amount deposited 
in the Post Office Savings Bank last year 
was £50,142,531, which with £168,- 
890,215 brought forward in January, 
and £4,092,331 paid in interest, made 
a total sum deposited in the bank of 
°223,125,078. The total liabilities of 
the bank, money due to depositors, and 
on account of expenses remaining un- 
paid amounted to £176,618,469. 


GERMAN HOLIDAYS. 


NEW fashion, for winter instead 

of summer holidays, is about to be 

set by the Imperial Bank of Germany, 

which employs thousands of clerks in 
all parts of the country. 

The bank’s proposal, which is likely 

to he imitated in other countries if the 

experiment is successful, is to offer the 


special inducement of extra leave for 
all members of the staff who are will- 
ing to take their holidays between Sept. 
15 and May 1. This extra leave will 
consist of two days for each week of 
the regular summer holiday. 

The idea in the minds of the direc- 
tors is to do away with the necessity 
of engaging a large number of clerks 
temporarily during the summer to do 
the work of those who are away. 


ASIATIC 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANK IN 
JAPAN. 


NEW bank for foreign exchange 

has been established in Japan, 
with its head office at Tokyo, under the 
auspices of such well-known financiers 
as Nankano Buei and Asano Soichiro. 
The capital is to be $5,000,000, of 
which one-quarter will be paid up. 


JAPANESE AMALGAMATION. 
|. ah mabeiee a is called to the ten- 


dency of Japanese banks to con- 
siderably strengthen their positions, 
either by amalgamation or by increase 
in the paid-up capital. Among those 
which have recently increased their 
stock issues are the Mitsui Ginko (Mit- 
sui Bussan Kaisha Banking Depart- 
ment), the Sumitomo Bank of Osaka, 
and the Yasuda Bank. In addition, 
many bigger banking corporations, such 
as the Industrial Mortgage and Yoko- 
hama Specie Banks, have decided on, or 
are considering, further capital 
issues. The 100th Bank has decided 
to issue a further $4,000,000 of ordi- 
nary stock, while the Ist and 34th 
Banks have been amalgamated. In cer- 
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tain quarters these steps are considered 
as foreshadowing a time of stress in the 
near future; but more probably they 
are the outcome of a natural desire 
on the part of the different manage- 
ments to take advantage of the pres- 
ent surplus of cash in the market, in 
order to strengthen the liquid assets. 
Japanese banks are in a fairly flour- 
ishing position at present, and have de- 
clared satisfactory dividends for the 
past half vear. 


THE SUMITOMO 


ITED. 


BANK, LIM- 


HIS bank, situated at Osaka, Japan, 


was established in March, 1912, as 
the successor to the Sumitomo Bank, 
and now has an authorized capital of 
ven 15,000,000 of which one-half is paid 
up. and a reserve fund of ven 200,000. 
Its deposits on June 30, were yen +49,- 
975,420 and the total of its resources 
ven 61,994,693. Baron K. Sumitomo is 
president and K. Nakada, managing 
director. M. Suzuki and K. Yukawa 
are also directors. 


LATIN AMERICA 
CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 


(CU OMMENTING on conditions in 
Mexico, Manuel R. Callada, a 
banker of that country, said recently 
that money is easy, and banking condi- 
tions good with prospects of a_pros- 
perous future. He said that business 
is not greatly disturbed by the out- 
breaks in the northern part of the 
country. 


BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 
CORRESPONDENT of the New 
York “Journal of Commerce” fur- 
nishes the following relative to the 
bonded indebtedness of the five Cen- 
tral American republics: 


In the vear 1827 what are to-day the 
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five republics of Central America, by 
common consent broke up their federa- 
tion. The debt of the federation to 
other people was then £162,500, or, at 
present valuation of the pound sterling, 
$791,007 American money. The ap- 
portionment of that indebtedness, the 
increase in the bonded debts of these 
nations, and their total indebtedness 
at the end of the year 1911 were: 
Bonded indebtedness— 
1827 Jan. 1, 1912 
coves 963,965 $15,329,475.00 
cccccee Gee 10,679,748.38 
132,369 111,607,702.38 
132,369 6,083,125.00 
132,369 4,462,093.85 


Countries— 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 


$148,162,144.61 


Increase 
Av’ge annual Total. 
$169,624.55 $15,266,210.00 
114,990.14 —10,349,113.00 
1,238,614.83  111,475,334.38 
66,119.51 5,950,756.00 
48,108.05 4,329,724.85 


Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Salvador 


Totals .......$1,637,457.08 $147,371,137.23 


COLOMBIA’S GOVERNMENT 
MINT. 


ONSUL ISAAC A. MANNING re- 
ports from Barranquilla that the 
Colombian Government. has ordered the 
re-opening of the Government mint at 
Medillin for the coinage of gold. It 
is presumed this will materially affect 
the export of gold dust and bars from 
Colombia. 


VALORIZATION OF COFFEE. 
RESIDENT ALVES, of the State 


of Sao Paulo, in an address to 
Congress said: 

“It is impossible to foretell how the 
final liquidation of the operations for 
valorization of coffee may yet be made, 
because not enly do I not yet possess 
elements enough to form an opinion, but 
the circumstances under which liquida- 
tion must be effected are themselves sub 
ject to modifications. 

“To point my remark regarding the 
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valorization of coffee and the circum- 
stances that may interfere with its easy 
liquidation, I beg to draw your atten- 
tion to recent events in New York, with 
which, in view of their wide publica- 
tions in the press, you are doubtless 


as to the correctness of our attitude, 
volitical and economic, should have been 
founded. 

“he State of Sao Paulo never aimed 
at valorizing its coffee with the object 
of making profits out of it or of spec- 


“er 


R00 acquainted. ulation; its object was patriotic, to save 
4.38 “The high price of coffee, explicable the colossal capital employed in the 
6.00 by a series of natural causes, has been cultivation of coffee, on which to a 


4.85 
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attributed in certain markets to the in- 
fluence exercised by the deposits of cof- 
fee belonging to the State of Sao Paulo. 
Important commercial interests connect- 
ed with coffee in the United States have, 
under the pressure of political influ- 
ences of a certain nature, that so 
affect opinion in America, com- 
bined to create a sense of distrust as 
regards the nature of these deposits and 
the intention of the Government of the 
State, in spite of the wide publicity af- 
forded to the elements on which, opinion 


large extent the national credit is de- 
pendent. This attitude was always 
most frankly admitted by both the 
Union and State Governments and their 
aims justly appreciated and regarded 
in most of the world’s markets without 
suspicion. As regards the United 
States, we have endeavored to make 
manifest the sincere and friendly sen- 
timents which actuated us, and it was 
difficult to understand how our inten- 
tions could be so misunderstood or mis- 
interpreted.” 


SITUATION OF THE BANKS OF GUATEMALA ON JUNE 30, 1912. 


Banco de Guatemala 


Notes. Capital. Surplus. Deposits. 
$31,823,210 $2,500,000 $4,698,033 $2,334,026 


Banco Internacional de 8,428,043 2,000,000 2,124,755 3,940,869 
Banco Agricola Hipotecario 3,795,000 1,700,000 1,170,801 9,550,398 
Banco Colombiano 166,318 1,776,000 3,149,208 2,494,179 
Banco Americano de Guatemala 176,640 3,000,000 1,900,000 11,391,699 


$44,689,21t $13,976,000 $13,042,797 


Profits. Dividends. Gold. Silver. 
Banco de Guatemala............. $1,403,234  $625,000—25% $4,521 $40,624 $6,034 
Banco Internacional de Guatamala 322,542 280,000—14% 1,570 7,944 1,531 
Banco Agricola Hipotecario...... 461,188 340,000— 7.22% 702 5,000 6 
Banco Colombiano 378,930 213,121—12% 539 1,205 1,097 
Baneo Americano de Guatemala... 635,736 150,000--15% 3,255 196,688 9,676 
$3,201,630 $1,918,121 $10,587 S251461 $24,344 

3 
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BANCO DE NUEVO LEON. 


E have received the balance sheet 

of this bank to Aug. 31, 1912. 

It shows the constant progress made by 

the institution despite the disturbed 
conditions prevailing in Mexico. 

Total assets aggregate $14,118,- 
685.97 Mex., of which $1,045,779.89 
is in gold, silver and other cash items. 
Capital and surplus $2,860,736.03 and 
deposits $3,322,958.83. 

The bank has entered on its twenty- 
first year of existence and is represent- 
ed to-day by branches and agencies all 
over the country. It offers every fa- 
cility for the prompt collection of 
drafts in any city of Mexico and is 
one of the most popular and progres- 
sive organizations of the neighboring 
Republic. 


THE BANKERS 


MAGAZINE 


BANCO NACIONAL DEL SALVA- 
DOR. 


E have at hand the balance sheet 

of the Banco Nacional del Sal- 

vador for the first half of 1912, which 
shows its prosperous situation. 

The bank was established six years 
ago—in 1906—with a subscribed capi- 
tal-of $2,000,000 (pesos silver), and it 
had, at the date mentioned a surplus 
of $90,000. Deposits aggregated $1,- 
206,938.10 and $812,- 
634.75. Loans and discounts amounted 
to $2,973,949.37. Paid-up capital is at 
present $1,300,000. 

The meeting of stockholders held on 
July 13th last declared a dividend at 
the rate of 10% 


cash assets 


per annum. 
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HOARDS OF ROMAN COINS 


{From the London Times.] 


XCAVATIONS are being conducted on 
the site of the Roman town of Corsto- 
pitum, near Corbridge-on-Tyne, in 

Northumberland. The work has been pro- 
ceeding since 1907, and is continued for 
three or four months in every summer, un- 
der the direction of the Corbridge Excava- 
tion Committee. It has already revealed 
the existence of a site of more than usual 
interest, not exclusively military in charac- 
ter, but containing civilian population, and 
hence comparable only to one other Roman 
settlement in the north of England—name- 
ly, the Roman town that underlies modern 
Carlisle. Apart from a great storehouse 
and granaries—military buildings of un- 
usual massiveness, erected in the Antonine 
period—the majority of the buildings 
hitherto excavated are shops. They indicate 
the existence of a considerable trading pop- 
ulation, and the character of the finds shows 
that occupation was more or less continuous 
during the whole of the second, third and 
fourth centuries of our era. 

Corstopitum was a place of some wealth 
and one in which money passed from hand 
to hand freely. The profusion of bas-re- 
liefs and fragments of sculpture that have 
been discovered in the course of the exca- 


vations is evidence of the ornamental char- 
acter of some of the town buildings. The 
population was cosmopolitan; traders from 
the Levant set up altars here with Greek 
dedications to Herakles of Tyre and to the 
Pheenician Astarte; only last year a tomb- 
stone was discovered that had been erected 
to the memory of Barates, a native of Pal- 
myra in the Syrian Desert, some of the 
smaller finds, such as brooches and sword- 
scabbards, though datable to the Roman pe- 
riod, exhibit Teutonic workmanship and 
prove commercial intercourse with central 
Europe. As long ago as the time of Henry 
ViII. the antiquary Leland wrote of 
Corbridge in his “Itinerary”: “Great tokens 
of old foundations be yet found there, and 
also numismata Romana.” Four hundred 
years ago the fields that cover the ruins of 
the Roman town were fertile in coins, and 
every year’s ploughing has brought up more 
coins to the surface. Still the supply re- 
mains unexhausted, and since systematic 
excavation has been commenced each year’s 
exploration, covering two acres of ground, 
has yielded 800 to 1000 specimens of Ro- 
man currency. 

The coins found lying loose in the soil 
are, without exception, silver or bronze. 
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Identification is often difficult owing to the 
corrosive action of the soil; yet the coins 
have been carefully catalogued in the an- 
nual reports issued by the Corbridge Exca- 
vation Committee. They include one or two 
examples of Greek coinage, which are the 
more interesting since doubt attaches to 
the place of discovery of most of the Greek 
coins claimed to have been found in this 
island. They comprise some hitherto un- 
known varieties of types and add material- 
ly to our knowledge of the London mint. A 
coin of Constantine the Great, minted at 
London in the early part of his reign and 
bearing the Christian monogram, deserves 
special mention, since it proves that Chris- 
tian symbols were officially employed in this 
country before they were introduced into 
Italy or Gaul. 

Besides this great mass of inferior cur- 
rency two hoards of Roman gold coins have 
been discovered in the course of the excava- 
tions. Mixed hoards of Roman gold and 
silver have formerly been unearthed in this 
country, and Roman gouw has been found in 
enormous quantities in other parts of the 
empire; yet the only recorded instance of 
the discovery of an unmixed gold deposit 
in England is the hoard discovered in 1811 
at Cleeve Prior, near Evesham. The Cleeve 
Prior hoard was rapidly and secretly dis- 
persed, and few details are known regarding 
it. It appears to have consisted of 450 to 
600 aurei ranging in date from Valentinian 
I. to Arcadius. The Corbridge gold finds 
are less extensive; yet they stand alone in 
having been found in the pursuit of archzo- 
logical inquiry; they have been preserved 
intact and have been subjected to proper 
examination. 

The circumstances of the discovery of the 
two Corbridge hoards differed materially. 
The first find was made in September, 1908. 
A workman engaged in excavating a house 
belonging to the latest period of the occu- 


pation of Corstopitum found beneath the ° 


floor a sheet of lead of which the two ends 
had been bent over to form a case or recep- 
tacle. The leaden covering was unwrapped 
and was found to contain a gold ring and 
forty-eight aurei solidi of the lower empire. 
Exactly three years later, in September, 
1911, while excavations were being con- 
ducted on a portion of the site that had 
been inhabited in the Antonine period and 
had probably lain waste during the remain- 
der of the Roman occupation, two workmen 
in the employ of the Excavation Committee 
came on a bronze jug standing erect in the 
soil. They lifted the jug, the bottom fell 
out, and a stream of gold coins poured 
forth. The coins were collected and found 
to number 159, ranging in date from Nero 
to Marcus Aurelius. Archeologists differ 
as to the nature of the site in which the 
jug was found. There was no trace of a 
floor and practically no foundations sug- 
gesting walling. Either the spot in which 
the jug rested was perfectly fortuitous or 


the treasure was hidden beneath the floor of 
a house that has been completely demol- 
ished. 

The first Corbridge find consists of coins 
of Valentinian I., Valens, Gratian, Valen- 
tinian II., Theodosius and Magnus Maxi- 
mus, and may be assigned to the reign of 
the last-named emperor. It is datable ap- 
proximately to the years 385-387, aand is a 
very few years earlier than the Cleeve Prior 
find. Other coins found upon the site prove 
that Corstopitum was occupied as late as 
A. D. 390; but it had probably been aban- 
doned before A. D. 395; and this little 
hoard of gold, carefully hidden, yet never 
claimed, is one of the last vestiges of the 
Roman occupation of the north of Britain. 

The second find covers a longer period, 
and comprises coins of Nero, Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Tra- 
jan, Marciana, Hadrian, Sabina, Aelius, 
Antonnius Pius, Faustina the Elder and 
Marcus Aurelius. The date of the latest 
coin is A. D. 159, and the hoard may con- 
sequently be taken to have been laid down 
in 159-161. There are various indications 
that this was a time of prolonged trouble in 
the North. The governorship of Julius 
Verus (circa 157-160) was marked by the 
importation of military re-enforcements 
from Germany and by the erection of forts 
round the territory of the discontented 
Brigantes. When Marcus Aurelius came to 
the throne in 161, war was on the point of 
breaking out in Britain, and a new gover- 
nor, Calpurnius Agricola, was sent out to 
carry on the campaign. The struggle wasa 
hard one. Signs of it are apparent at 
Corstopitum in the burned debris of a pot- 
tery shop—consumed with its wares—in the 
cessation of building of the great store- 
house, and in the loss of the second gold 
hoard. 

The coins of both hoards are in an unri- 
valled state of preservation. From a numis- 
matic point of view, the second hoard is by 
far the more interesting, since it contains a 
much greater variety of types, and some of 
these (such as the coin of Vitellius, yith 
his father’s head on the reverse, and a beau- 
tiful specimen of the Pvelle Favstinianze 
type of Faustina the Elder) are of excep- 
tional rarity. 

Both finds have been handed over, as 
treasure trove, to the Lords of the Treas- 
ury, and have been conveyed by them to the 
British Museum. The trustees of the Brit- 
ish Museum have decided to retain both 
hoards intact and distinct, in place of amal- 
gamating them with the general series of 
Roman coins. Consequently the two Cor- 
bridge finds have been set out in separate 
coin-trays in the coin room of the British 
Museum. The trustees are to be congratu- 
lated upon their decision, since it gives to 
students the rare opportunity of studying 
in their entirety hoards that are of more 
than usual interest. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


EW cities in the South, or indeed any- 
where, have shown more rapid or sub- 
stantial progress than Birmingham, 

Alabama, as reflected in its remarkable in- 
crease in population, manufacturing and 
commerce, and in the growth of its banks. 
The banks have, of course, been a_ prime 
factor in this development, and by a con- 
wise policy of helpfulness have 
been instrumental in creating a great in- 
dustrial and commercial center. Foremost 
among these institutions is the First Na- 
tional Bank, which has come to be a_ bul- 
wark of the city’s industries and one of 
the leading banks of the South, under the 
able direction of President W. P. G. Hard- 
ing and the other officers and directors. 

The First National Bank Building has 

the most central location in Birmingham, 
being on the northeast corner of Second 
avenue and ‘Twentieth street. It was 
erected by the late Wm. H. Woodward in 
the vear 1903 and was completed in Janu- 
ary, 1904, when the First National Bank 
relinquished its old quarters on the north- 
east corner of First avenue and Twentieth 
street, to occupy the new banking room 
that had been provided for it on the 
ground floor corner of the new building. 
The bank at that time had nearly five 
thousand depositors and the new quarters, 


sistently 
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which were elegantly appointed in every de- 
tail, were regarded as adequate for many 
years to come. The constant growth of the 
business of the bank, however, has neces- 
sitated frequent changes and enlargements. 
The bank having sold its old location, the 
site of the present Brown-Marx Building, it 
purchased the First National Bank Build- 
ing from Mr. Woodward in the fall of 1910. 
Few structures in Birmingham have been 
built on a sufficiently large and elaborate 
scale, and the First National Bank Build- 
ing was no exception. On assuming owner- 
ship, the management of the bank pro- 
ceeded at once to equip the office floors of 
the building in a style which is conceded to 
he a model of utility and elegance and 
then followed the extensive improvements 
on the ground floor and in the basement, 
as well as on the exterior. 

There are two street entrances to the 
banking-room, one on the Second avenue 
corner, and the other on the Twentieth 
street corner, making practically a double 
corner entrance. These entrances are sup- 
ported by Doric columns in fluted terra 
cotta, which conform to similar columns at 
the northern end of the building. Five 
massive columns of similar design and 
structure mark the entrance to the main 
lobby of the building leading to the el 
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vators. From this lobby, which is of im- 
pressive proportions, being 32 feet by 45 
feet, two bronze and plate glass doors 
open into the banking-room, and the lobby 
is wainscoted from the floor to the ceiling 
with white Italian marble. The beamed 
ceiling is supported in the center by two 
massive white marble columns. Five Otis 
elevators are kept in constant operation, 
the elevators running only fifteen seconds 
apart. 
Location ann Description oF THE BANKING 
AND OruHer Rooms. 


The hanking-room has been remodeled 


and forms a 


lighte:i and 


spacious, attractive, well- 

, ventilated room, unsurpassed 

In comfort and conveniences. The banking- 

room originally occupied a space fronting 

fifty f-ct on Twentieth street and running 
1 
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back one hundred feet on Second avenue. 
To this has been added an ell forty-eight by 
fifty feet. Marble and bronze counters have 
been extended into this ell, providing space 
for the receiving tellers, the ladies’ teller, 
for the ladies’ retiring room, for the dis- 
count department, and for the desks of 
the president and vice-president. The origi- 
nal line of counters runs at right angles to 
the new, intersecting at the corner of the 
vault. 

The banking-room is wainscoted aw 
out in rich sienna marble, the counters be- 
ing of the same material, on a green marble 
base and surmounted with a heavy top 
screen. The desks of the cashier and the 
assistant cashiers are conveniently arranged 
on the front lobby, which extends from the 
elevator lobby to the entrance on the cor- 
ner, The savings department is located 
near the corner, recessed back sixteen feet 
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from the main lobby, thus providing abun- 
dant space for the large and ever increas- 
ing number of savings depositors. 

The main part of the banking room has 
a paneled ceiling, of classic design and 
tastefully decorated in gold leaf. Columns 
of marble and bronze reach from the floor 
to the ceiling. The side walls are plainly 
finished in cream color, and all wood work 
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the color tone. The 
well lighted and venti- 
lated. The ladies’ reception room is beauti- 
fully finished in) white enamel and ma- 
hogany. 
The lobby 
one of the 
This lobby 


in 
banking-room is 


is chameled sane 


facing the tellers’ windows is 
features of the banking-room. 
is thirty-two feet with 
a marble column in the center surrounded 
by a quadrangular check desk. All at- 
tempts at over decoration have been avoid- 
ed, and the soft light which is diffused 
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throughout the banking-room makes = arti- 
ficial light unnecessary except on dark days 
and in the afternoons. 

A customer entering the banking room 
from one of the corner entrances finds him- 
self in the western corridor, where he first 
sees the three tellers’ windows of the savy- 
ings department, recessed back sixteen feet 


from the lobby. Next he comes to the 
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the 


cashiers. 


enclosure, in which are located 
desks of the cashier and assistant 
Turning into the north corridor, he passes 
the four windows of the collection and ex- 
change departments, then the wickets where 
space is provided for five paying tellers. 
At right angles toward the ell he comes 
to the pass-book window, where all details 
connected with the monthly statements ind 
the balancing of pass-hooks are attended to, 
and where information is given customers 
regarding their accounts. ‘the individual 


me 
epen 
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SPACIOUS MAIN LOBBY, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


NORTIL LOBBY, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BIRMINGHAM, 
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J. H. Barr Tuomas Hopkins 
VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK CASHIER, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BIRMINGHAM, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, ALA. 





CASHIERS’ AND SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BIRMINGHAM, 
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VIEW SIIOWING PAYING TELLERS’ DEPARTMENT, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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ENTRANCE TO TITE SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


bookkeepers are most conveniently located 
in the rear of the receiving tellers. Lam- 
son carriers convey checks quickly and 
silently from the paying tellers to the desk 
of the official in charge of the individual 
hookkeepers, who verify signatures and bal- 
ances, The individual books are kept in 
duplicate, a daily statement being made and 
compared with the ledgers every night, and 
the statement keepers are conveniently lo- 
cated on the mezzanine floor near the 
auditors. Facing north along the central 
lobby, the customer comes to the wickets 
of four receiving tellers, and then comes to 
the ladies tellers’ window. ‘Then comes the 
entrance to the ladies’ reception room, and 
then at right angles, facing the paying tell- 
ers across the central lobby, are the two 
wickets of the discount department, and at 
right angles in a marbie enclosure in which 
are located the desks of the president and 
vice-president. To the left of the presi- 
dent’s desk is the directors’ room, which 
is also used as a private office. The audit- 
ing department is located on a mezzanine 
floor over the paying tellers’ vault. The 
safety deposit department and the filing- 
rooms are located in the basement. The 
vaults were built by the Herring-Hall, 
Marvin Safe Co. of Hamilton, O.. and are 
all of the most massive construction. The 
safe deposit vault is equipped with two 
round doors, twenty-four inches thick, and 
is among the largest ever built by the com- 
pany. The vault is of concrete and is lined 
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with three inches of steel. It is eight feet 
high, fourteen and = one-half feet wide, 
twenty-nve feet long, and has space for four 
thousand private boxes. The lobby in front 
of the safe deposit vawt is well lighted and 
conveniently .equipped with coupon desks, 
open as well as private. The custodian is 
in constant attendance on customers from 
8:30 to 5 o'clock on each business day. A 
large vault adjoining is used for the stor- 
age of silverware and other bulky valuables, 
and is subject to the control of the same 
custodian as the safe deposit vault. 

None of the original equipment has been 
discarded, but all has been utilized in the 
changes that have been made from time to 
time, as occasion arose, and has now been 
harmoniously arranged so as ‘to present the 
appearance of an unusually convenient and 
spacious banking-room newly — equipped 
throughout. 
Hisrory or Bank—Its Present 


Brit THE 


Position. 


Historically, the First National Bank was 


chartered in April, 1884, as successor to 
the -business of the National Bank of Bir 
mingham, which was organized in 1872, con 
currently with the founding of the city it- 
self, and the City Bank of Birningham, 
which had successfully operated under a 
State charter for several years. The ori: 

nal capital of the First National Bank 
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In October, 1902, the capital was 
increased to $300,000. In January, 1904, 
the sum of $200,000 was carried to capital 
account out of earnings, and in October, 
1905, the capital was again increased $509,- 
000, making a total of $1,000,000. In Oc- 
tober, 1910, a final addition of $500,000 was 
bringing the capital up to $1,500,000. 


$250,000. 


made, 


Frequent additions have been made to sur- 


plus, partly from earnings and _ partly 
from the sale of stock at a premium, un- 
ti, the surplus fund now stands at $1,500,- 
000-——-equal to the capital. Including tle 
$200,000 carried from surplus to capital in 
1904, the actuai earned surplus of the bank 
amounts to $1,125,000. Since its organiza- 
tion, the bank has paid dividends, including 
that of October 1, 1912, amounting to $1,- 
154,000. It is the largest bank in Alabama, 
standing among the one hundred largest 
banks in the national system, and is most 
favorably known in all sections of the 
country. It has depositors in thirty States, 
in the Canal Zone, the Philippines, and in 
many foreign countries, including Brazil, 
Mexico, Ecuador, China, Italy, France and 
Cuba. 

\ further idea of the bank’s present po- 
sition may be had from these figures, taken 
from the official statement of September 4, 
1912; Loans and discounts, $8,887,962; total 
cash, $3,193,837; capital stock, $1,500,000; 
surplus and profits, $1,613,988; circulation, 
$1,250,000; total deposits, $10,049,214; total 
resources, $14,663,203. 


CORNER ENTRANCE TO THE FIRST 
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The officers and directors of the First 


National Bank of Birmingham are: 

Officers—W. P. G. Harding, president; 
J. H. Woodward, vice-president; J. H. Barr. 
vice-president; Thomas Hopkins, cashier; 
F. S. Foster, assistant cashier; Thomas 
Bowron, assistant cashier; J. K. Fleming, 
assistant cashier; J. E. Ozburn, secretary 
savings department; J. H. Wetmore, 
auditor. 

Directors—W. S. Brown, merchant; B 
I". Moore, secretary and treasurer Moore & 
Handley Hardware Co.; Robert Jemison, 
president Central Mortgage and Trust Co.; 
FE. M. Tutwiler, capitalist; Erskine Ramsay, 
vice-president Pratt Consolidated Coal Co.; 
W. P. G. Harding, president; W. H. Has- 
singer, ore properties; Walker Percy, 
attorney-at-law; J. H. Barr, vice-president ; 
J. H. Woodward, president Woodward Iron 
Co.; Wm. M. Walker, attorney-at-law; 
John L. Kaul, president Kaul Lumber Co.; 
Culpepper Exum, president Birmingham 
Fertilizer Co.; M. V. Joseph, of Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb; Geo. G. Crawford, president 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co.; A. 
H. Ford, president Birmingham Railway, 
Light & Power Co.; Dr. Geo. M. Morrow, 
of Stout’s Mountain Coal & Coke Co.; W. 
M. Cosby, wholesale flour and grain; Robt. 
Jemison, Jr., president Jemison Real Es- 
tate & Insurance Co.; P. G. Shook, of Shook 
& Fletcher, coal and iron brokers; Zach. 
I.. Nabers, coal operator; E. L. Brown, of 
Brown Bros.; Crawford Johnson, presi- 
dent Birmingham Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
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‘*IN UNITATE POTENTIA ” 
SOUTHWEST NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


O keep pace with the trend of the gives an institution of strength and _ re- 

- times and the progress of industry  seurceful management that can adequately 
and commerce, the great Southwest meet any arising demand. 

has come to the front with the successful With $3,000,000 capital, $600,000 surplus, 

consummation of a big bank merger which and deposits of about $30,000,000, the 
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THE 


Southwest National Bank 
and the National Bank 
of Commerce, both of 
Kansas City, Mo., have 
consolidated under the 
appropriate and distine- 
tive title of the South- 
west National Bank of 
Commerce, making this 
merged bank one of the 
strongest in the country. 
Its officers are men of 
wide banking experience 
and thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the needs of that 
section. 

The — official circular 
contains the following 
regarding the merger: 


“The object sought in 
this consolidation — has 
merge and per- 
all the capital, 
influence and 
strength = that 
have built up and made 
successful the — uniting 
banks. The position of 
chairman of the board 
has been made an active, 
executive office, co-ordi- 
nate with the office of 
president, and Mr. Neal in that posi- 
tion, will devote the same services and 
attention to the management of the busi- 
ness of the new bank that he has given to 
the Southwest National Bank, which, in 


been to 
petuate 
business 
personal 
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ROOM AND ENTRANCE, 


BANK OF COMMERCE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


half, has 


a period of three years and a 
taken a position as one of the leading banks 


of the city. Mr. Perry, whose administra- 
iion of the affairs of the National Bank of 
Commerce has placed it on a strong, suc- 
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cessiul basis and given it a commanding 
position in the business world, as president 
of the consolidated bank, will give his full 
time and services to the duties of his office. 

“As all the active officers of the combin- 
ing banks—as you will observe—are_ re- 
tained in the management of the new bank, 
the customers of both of the old banks are 
assured that they will be able to continue 
transacting their business with the same 
officers as heretofore. ‘This means that your 
personal relations with the respective 
officers with whom you have been accus- 
tomed to transact your business will not 
be interrupted. Our official organization 
is large, thus enabling the officers to devote 
ample time and attention to the care of 
each customer’s business, by correspond- 
ence and personal intercourse, and, while 
our business will be extensive, none of. it 
will have to be delegated to inexperienced 
hands. 

“The Southwest National Bank = of 
Commerce of Kansas City, Mo., invites the 
accounts of banks, bankers, corporations. 
firms and individuals, offering for their use 
among other things, the following banking 
facilities: . 

“The largest capitalization in the Mid- 
dle West, with liberal deposits to sustain it. 

“An experienced official staff composed 
of practical banking men, supported by a J. W. Perry 
directorate of thirty of the most successfui PRESIDENT SOUTIIWEST NATIONAL BANK OF 
business men in our city. COMMERCE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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LOBBY IN THE SOUTILWEST NATIONAL 


“One of the largest and best equipped 
banking rooms in the United States. 
“A fully equipped department 
exclusive use of our lady patrons. 
“Our large capital will enable us to grant 
liberal lines of credit to our larger cus- 
tomers and our policy will be to favor our 
smaller borrowers in the same liberal man- 

ner. 

“Small accounts will receive the 
careful attention as larger ones. 

“Courteous and prompt attenticn assured 
to ail. 

“We cordially thank you for the patron 
age that has enabled us to build up the 
business to its present large proportions 
and we ask and believe you will give us 
the opportunity to prove that the South- 
west National Bank of Commerce can, and 
will, serve your interests in the best pos- 
sible manner.” 

In its board of directors are many of the 
most influential and wealthiest men of the 
city. Herewith is the list: 

A. W. Byers, capitalist; Frank G. Crow- 
ell, vice-president Hall-Baker Grain Co.; 
W. S. Dickey, president W. S. Dickey Clay 
Manufacturing Co.; George D. Ford, capi- 
talist; Edward George, capitalist; John G. 
Groves, Groves Brothers Real Estate and 
Mortgage Co.; H. A. Guettel, proprietor 


for the 


same 
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D. Guyton, 


Palace Clothing Company; J. 
president Guyton & Harrington Mule Co.; 
S. Harzfeld, Parisian Cloak Company; J. J 


Heim, president Kansas City Breweries 
Company; George R. Hicks, secretary and 
treasurer BowmansHicks Lumber Com- 
pany; Walter M. Jaccard, president Jac- 
card Jewelry Company; L. T. James, T. M. 
James & Sons, wholesale crockery; W. D. 
Johnson, live stock and loans; R. A. Long, 
president Long-Bell Lumber Company; J 
Z. Miller, Jr., president Western Exchange 
Bank; John M. Moore, vice-president; Fer- 
nando P. Neal, chairman of the board; F 
D. Nims, vice-president and treasurer Mis- 
souri and Kansas Telephone Company; J. G. 
Peppard, wholesale seeds; J. W. Perry, 
president; W. A. Pickering, vice-president 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Company; H. 
I.. Root, vice-president Burnham-Munger- 
Root Dry Goods Company; Nathan Schloss, 
Rothenberg & Schloss, wholesale cigars; C. 
J. Schmelzer, president Schmelzer Arms 
Company; O. C._ Snider, vice-president 
Kansas City Home Telephone Company; J. 
P. Townley, president Townley Metal and 
Hardware Company; S. H. Velic, secretary 
and general manager John Deere Plow 
Company; C. H. Whitehead, president 
Whitehead Realty Co.; Edwin W. Zea, vice- 
president. 
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The officers elected by the board are as 
follows: 


Chairman of the board, Fernando P. 
Neal; president, J. W. Perry; vice-presi- 
dents, John M. Moore, W. L. Buechle, 
Charles H. Moore, Edwin W. Zea; cashier, 
Jas. T. Bradley; assistant cashiers, E. P. 
Davis, Chas. M. Vining, W. H. Glaskin, J. 
I’. Meade. 

Its first statement, issued at the close of 
business September 4, shows the healthy 
condition at this time: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts 1,774 
Real estate (bank premises) .... 400,000 
United States bonds (par) 2,255.500 
Bonds and securities 1,271,346 
Cash and sight 11,768,192 


Total resources $36,646,634 


Capital $3,000,000 

A t Surplus and undivided profits .... 679,236 

F. P. Near Circulation 1,950,100 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD SOUTHWEST Deposits 31,017,298 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, —_—_—_— 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Total liabilities $36,646,634 
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A PROGRESSIVE NEW ENGLAND BANK 


— 1836 the Chicopee National Bank 
of Springfield, Mass., has been doing 

business in the same location, but the 
fine remodeled and practically new build- 
ing of which the bank took possession on 
September 3 is of the first half of the 
twentieth century, not of the first half of 
the nineteenth. In appropriateness of ex- 
terior, and in beauty of interior, the bank’s 
new home conforms to modern ideas, while 
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the equipment is such as to meet the de- 
mands of elegance, convenience and safety. 
No point, seemingly, has been overlooked 
in making the new building a fitting place 
in which to carry on the business of. this 
very old vet very modern banking insti- 
tution. ‘The improvements, while extremely 
rich in design and materials, by no means 
impart an air of showiness to the banking 
rooms, but them an appearance of 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MAIN BANKING ROOM, CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK, SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS.; SHOWING TELLERS’ WINDOWS AND STAIRWAY 
LEADING TO SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
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OFFICERS’ QUARTERS, CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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INTERIOR OF THE SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULT, CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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MARBLE STAIRCASE AND EXTERIOR SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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CLERKS’ SPACIOUS QUARTERS, CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


solidity and taste, reflecting the wisely- 
progressive spirit that has characterized this 
institution in its seventy-six years of suc- 
cessful banking. 

Were a description in 


detail of these 


improvements attempted, it would result in 


reciting the various expedients employed in 
bringing bank architecture and equipment 
up to its present high standard in_ this 
country—with all of which the readers of 
this Macazine are already familiar. But a 
good general idea of the expense and taste 
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LOBBY LEADING TO THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, CITICOPEE NATIONAL BANK, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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represented in the Chicopee National 
Bank's reconstructed home may be had 
from the fine illustrations presented here- 
with. 

These illustrations indicate that this is 
a live bank, keenly cognizant of present- 
day requirements in bank building and 
equipment. 


\n improvement in the physical equip- 


ment of a bank, particularly if confined 
within prudent limits as regards expense, 


is an evidence of sound progress, repre- 
senting the care shown by the bank for the 
greater safety of the funds entrusted to it, 
the added convenience and comfort of those 
who are the bank’s patrons, its officers and 
employees, and is furthermore an evidence 
of civic pride indicating the interest taken 
in the growth of the community of which 
the bank forms an important part. 


Aw Onp-Estrantisuep Bank. 
Actually the Chicopee National Bank is 
older than the city of Springfield itself, 
having been chartered as the Chicopee 
Bank in 1836, or sixteen years before the 
city received its charter. The bank was in- 
corporated on May 2, 1836, with $200,000 
capital, and opened for business in a build- 
ing purchased for its use and occupying 
the exact site of the present fine structure. 
The charter of the bank was granted by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts and was 
signed by Edward Everett as Governor. 
rom the beginning the bank prospered 
and in its first year began paying dividends. 
and has now paid a total of two and one- 
quarter million of dollars to its share- 
holders. 

In 1865 the bank entered the national 
banking system as the Chicopee National 
Bank, and by 1888 business had grown to 
such an extent as to require a larger build- 
ing, which was completed and occupied by 
the bank in the following year. Of late 
this building proved inadequate, and_ the 
continual addition of new business prompt- 
ed the officials and directors to make a 
thorough overhauling and reconstruction of 
it with a view to meeting the very latest 
and most approved ideas in bank building 
ind equipment. The notably fine struc- 
ture shown in the accompanying illustrations 
is the result. 


PERSONNEL OF THE Bank. 

In seventy-six years the Chicopee Na- 
tional Bank has had ten presidents and six 
cashiers. Edward Pynchon, who is now 
president, comes of banking parentage, his 
father, the late Joseph C. Pynchon, having 
been for many years president of the Five 
Savings ssank of Springfield. Edward 
Py m entered the Chicopee National 
Ba thirty-seven years ago and_ has 
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served in the positions of office boy, clerk, 
teller, cashier and president. 

G. Frank Adams, vice-president of the 
bank, is serving his third term in that 
office. 

Leander W. White, cashier, has worked 
his way up from the bottom, and has been 
connected with the bank for nearly thirty 
vears. 

These gentlemen constitute a staff strong 
in banking and business experience, pos- 
sessing tact, courtesy and sound judgment. 


L. W. Wuire 
CHICOPEE NATIONAL 
FIELD, MASS. 


CASITIER BANK, SPRING- 


They are supported by a strong board of 
business men as directors, who aid in hold- 
ing the bank to a safely-progressive course. 

Not only has the bank greatly improved 
its building and equipment, but has steadily 
strengthened its position. The capital is 
now $400,000; surplus and profits, $445,000, 
and deposits over $3,000,000. 

Having gained and kept the public con- 
fidence through careful management, and 
being now better than ever prepared to 
supply the wants of its patrons, the hon- 
orable record of the bank through seventy- 
six years (a period embracing many sea- 
sons of severe financial stress) will doubt- 
less be maintained and an even greater 
growth experienced. 
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A TEXAS INSTITUTION 


RUE to the distinction it has enjoyed 
for many years, the American Ex- 
change National Bank of Dallas, 

Texas, with capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of two million three hundred thou- 
sand dollars and average deposits of over 
ten million dollars, continues to be one of 
the largest banks in the South. 

Its growth is due to a strict adherence to 
the one solid principle of standard bank- 
ing—conservative policies with careful man- 
agement as a guarantee for depositors’ 
funds and fairness to its patrons. The 
officers are men of large banking experi- 


ence, and know the business interests of 
the South well. 

The bank was organized in 1873, when 
Dallas was a very small village and had its 
money brought on “mule back” over three 
hundred miles. “This beginning was made 
by one of its present directors, now retired 
from active business, who opened his bank 
with a dry goods box for a counter and 
his pockets for a safe.” His business con- 
tinued with various partners until 1881, 
when he became connected with the Ex- 
change Bank, which was organized at that 
time with a capital of $40,000, and con- 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, DALLAS, TEXAS 


tinued as a State bank until 1887, when it 
was nationalized as the National Exchange 
Bank, under which name it transacted busi- 
ness until 1905, when it absorbed the 
American National Bank and changed its 
name to the American Exchange National 
Bank. 


MAIN BANKING ROOM- 


The growth of the bank has kept pace 
with the expansion of the city, and, increas- 
ing its capital as occasion required, it has 
always been ready to meet the demands of 
expanding business. 

The bank building, which is two stories, 
is unpretentious in outward appearance, but 
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was arranged with a view to the practical 
operation of a large bank and far sur- 
passes most such buildings in the matter 
of light and ventilation. The entire build- 
ing is used by the bank and there are sixty 
men actually engaged in operating the in- 
stitution. 

With its large resources, its well equipped 
office, extensive connections, and long ex- 
perience in successful banking, the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank offers its 
patrons a service second to none. 

Fach active officer has had a_ thorough 
banking training. 

Royal A. Ferris, president, has been in 
the banking business since 1870. He is one 
of those men who carry with them the con- 
fidence and good will of the public, and 
he is interested in every movement for the 
good of the community. Mr. Ferris came 
to Dallas in 1884 as cashier of the bank 
and was elected president in 1897. 

Edwin M. Reardon, vice-president, is a 
popular officer as well as a banker of long 
experience. After a banking career of 
fifteen years in Pennsylvania he came_ to 
Dallas in 1883 and organized the Dallas 
National Bank, which was later consoli- 
dated with the City National. His connec- 
tion with this institution dates from 1900, 
when the National Bank of Dallas, which 
was organized by him, was merged with the 
National Exchange Bank. 

K. J. Gannon, vice-president, was a prom- 
inent member of the official staff of the 
American National Bank. He was one of 
its organizers and first cashier, and was 
actively engaged in its management from 
the organiation in 1884 until it consoli- 
dated in 1905 with the American Exchange 
National Bank. 

A. V. Lane, vice-president, takes an ac- 
tive part in public affairs, and has been, 
for some years past, a member of the ex- 
ecutive council of the American Bankers’ 
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Association and the representative of the 
bank at its conventions. His connecti 
with this institution dates from 1897, « 
which time the Mercantile National Bank, 
of which he was vice-president from its |e- 
ginning in 1888, was merged with the Na 
tional Exchange Bank. 

Nathan Adams, cashier, 
nected with this bank for about twenty 
years. He is considered one of the best 
posted bankers in the Southwest, not only 
on local but on general conditions in the 
State. Mr. Adams is an authority on mat- 
ters pertaining to the handling of cotton 
and has been called on to take part in the 
various important discussions which have 
taken place on this subject throughout the 
country in recent years. 

The assistant cashiers are all men of 
from fifteen to twenty-five years’ experience 
in banking and each one handles a_particu- 
lar branch of the bank’s work. 

Herewith is the last statement of Sep- 
tember 4, showing the solid condition of 
this institution: 


has been con 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts 

U. S. bonds, par 

Other stocks and bonds 

Banking house and fixtures 

Cash 
On hand $1,350,485.07 
With other banks ..... 2,280,886.08 
With U. S. Treasurer... 50,002.50 


090,099 
51,000 
120,000 


Total 
LIABILITIES 

Capital steck, paid in ........ $1, Hoo 

Surplus fund F 09 

Urdivided profits, net rae 386.890 

Cireulation 090,000 
Deposits 

Individual emis 

Banks and bankers.... 

lv. S. Government...... 


. $8,133,849.17 
1.981,890.88 
121,264.88-10,237 


has a past record for future progress. 


LEISURELY COLLECTION REMITTANCES 


WESTERN bank sends to Tue 
BANKERS MAGAZINE copies of cor- 
with an Eastern bank 
wherein the latter admits, in reply to a 
criticism of slowness in remitting pro- 


respondence 


ceeds of a collection, that its custom is 
for transient collections twice 
The Western bank 
this custom as antiquated, and believes 
that readers would be interested 
to know that bank in the 
United States conducting its business in 


to remit 


weekly. regards 


our 
there is a 


this manner. 


The (as in this 


draws a draft with bill of lading, the 


dealer who case ) 
draft being promptly paid, certainly 
has a right to expect a prompt return. 

Doubtless most of the banks in the 
country are not dilatory in remitting 
but 


probably others besides the bank rr 


proceeds of collections, there are 


ferred to by our Western correspond it 


that are reluctant to let go of funds in 


their possession. 
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ORGANIZED, EQUIPPED AND CONDUCTED 


SERVICE 


HE 


First National Bank 


of Philadelphia 


J. TATNALL LEA, President. 


WM. A. LAW, CHARLES H. JAMES, 
Ist Vice-President. Asst. Cashier 


KENTON WARNE, FREAS B. SNYDER, 
2d Vice-President. Asst. Cashier 


THOMAS W. ANDREW, HARRY J. HAAS, 
Cashier Asst. Cashier 





Capital & Surplus, $3,000,000 














A NOTABLE BOOK 


The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 


By ANNA YOUNGMAN 








This is a thorough study of this important subject. Miss Young- 
man, who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 
research. Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 
students of economic subjects. 
The New York “Times” said editorially: “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 
her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress 
herself upon her times even without voting.” 
“The Nation”, May 12, 1910, said: “Marked by intellectu- 
al balance in discussion and judicial care in the state- 
ment of facts.” 
The book is issued in attractive and readable form, making a 
volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The 
price is $1.50 net. 








THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway - - - - New York City 
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THe Union TRust Company oF PitrsBurcH 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


WITH the largest capital and surplus of any Trust 
Company in the United States, this institution is 

in position to render banking service in connection 

with financial operations of the widest scope. 


OFFICERS 


H. S Cam pewesy. President JAMES S. CARR, Assistant Secretary 
MELLON, Vice President W. W. SMITH, Second Assistant Secretary 
m "SCHOONMAKER, Second Vice Pres. W.A. ROBINSON, Third Assistant Secretary 
SCOTT HAYES, Treasurer WILLIAM |. BERRYMAN, Trust Officer 
EVANS. Assistant Treasurer CARROLL P. DAVIS, Assistant Trust Officer 
JOHN A. IRWIN, Secretary S. S. LIGGETT, Manager Bond Department 


DIRECTORS 


ARTHUR V. DAVIS JAMES H. LOCKHART HENRY C. McELDOWNEY 
paste B. FINLEY J. MARSHALL LOCKHART DAVID E. PARK 


, THOMAS LYNCH Nanay My A%y 

y HENRY C. FRICK ANDREW W. MELLON WILLIAM B. SCHILLER 

(A, BENJAMIN F.JONES, Jr. RICHARD B. MELLON JAMES M. SCHOONMAKER 
\ PHILANDER C. KNOX THOMAS MORRISON GEORGE E. SHAW 
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President 
J. R. McALLISTER 
Vice-President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr. 
Vice-Pr. & Cashier 
E. P. PASSMORE 
Assistant Cashier 
J. WILLIAM HARDT 


Assistant Cashier 
J. C. FRANKLAND 


Surplus 
$2,750,000 


Invites the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Commercial Credits Issued 
Foreign Exchange im all its Branches 


DIRECTORS 





SAMUEL T. BODINE FREDERICK L. BAILY One Is L. C re 
THOMAS DE WITT CUYLER EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS W. PACKAR 
GEORGE H. FRAZIER EDWARD T. STOTESBURY CU NETON VABNALL 
laid ARD B. SMITH PERCY C. MADEIRA W. W. ATTERBURY 
tt: NRY TATNALL ELLIS P. PASSMORE EDGAR C, FELTON 
J. RUTHERF ORD MCALLISTER J. A. HARRIS, Jr. ROBERT C. DRAYTON 
J. HAMPTON BARNES 
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Hho. Peaecte 


Our fret President. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital . . . $200,000 
Surplus & Profits over 1,000,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 


“ON TO RICHMOND” 

















EASTERN STATES 
NEW YORK CITY 


loreign exchange brokers are consider- 
it he propriety of forming an organiza- 


ti C. A. Stern, Julius Beirhals, Alfred 
Iie l, Harold Bayley and Henry Gutting 


| heen appointed to confer with man- 

a of foreign exchange departments of 

ind banking houses in this city in 

(to organizing such an associa- 

Conferences will be held at an early 

vhen it is expected a_ tentative plan 
nization will be submitted. 


ilowing the recent announcement 

Empire Trust Company was in- 
ig its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
) and adding at the same time $2,- 
to surplus by the sale of 5,000 
it $300 a share to “important Amer- 
nd European interests,” comes the 


second announcement that Percival Far- 
quhar, the South American railroad build- 
er, and Dr. F. S. Pearson, his associate 
in most of his big railroad and _ electric 
developments in the southern republics, are 
the new interests which have become large 
stockholders in that company. These men 
will take places in the directorate. 


Several of the New York banks main- 
tained headquarters at the recent conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association 
at Detroit. The Hanover National Bank 





Avtexanver D. CampBett 


ILANOVER 
YORK, N. Y. 


CASTILIER, 
BANK, NEW 


ASSISTANT 


was represented by Alexander D. Cambell, 
assistant cashier, who gave a cordial wel- 
come to the many callers in the bank’s 


rooms at the Hotel Pontchartrain. 


Former United States Senator Nelson 
W. Aldrich, who served as chairman of the 
National Monetary Commission, has 
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NATIONAL 


] 
ne- 
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come a resident of this city at Sixty-first 
street and Park avenue, having moved here 
from Rhode Island. 





—Vice-President Samuel M. Jarvis of 
the National Bank of Cuba was in New 
York recently on his return from a visit 
to Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, 
where he is also interested in banking. 

-—Sailing on the Olympic September 7, 
J. P. Morgan, Jr., commenced his usual 
autumn vacation, which will extend to the 
end of November. 


Superintendent Van Tuyl of the State 
Banking Department has appointed A. T. 
Campbell, of New York, as chief exami- 

j ner of the Metropolitan district of his de- 
d Through our partment. He succeeds the late M. W. 


Y Huchins. 

Strength Location ee 
and facies —With the ratification by the stock- 
We Serve holders, the capital increase of the Title 


hhe Lnitire Guarantee and Trust Company from $4,- 
oulh!/ 375,000 to $5,000,000 becomes effective. 








—Allan B. Forbes, managing head of 
Harris, Forbes & Company, New York, has 
been identified with the house for the past 


s 
Capital twenty-one years. This firm is closely 


$300,000 


Surplus and Profits | 


$1,438,000 


OFFICERS 
JAMES N. BOYD 
President 


J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 


RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 


R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 


Unsurpassed Facilities 
for collecting Items 
on Virginia and 

the Carolinas Attan B. Forpes 


MANAGING HEAD OF HARRIS, FORBES & COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK 
— 





























BINDERS 
BLANKS 


OF UNIFORM EXCELLENCE 


CHICAGO 





FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BANK ACCOUNTING 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 








affiliated with the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago and N. W. Harris & 
Company, Incorporated, of Boston, and 
occupies a commanding position among the 
investment banking houses of the United 
States. In addition to being one of the 
largest it has always been recognized as 
among the most conservative. Its cus- 
tomers include, besides all classes of pub- 
lic institutions, what is believed to be the 
largest list of private investors of any 
banking house in the country. 

Mr. Forbes has had a wide experience in 
handling railroad and municipal bonds, be- 
sides being a recognized authority on pub- 
lie service corporation securities, and has 
taken a prominent part in the financing of 
many of the largest street railway, gas and 
electric lighting, telephone and water power 
properties of the country. He is a director 
in the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York, the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago, the Harris 
Safe Deposit Company of Chicago, and N. 
W. Harris & Company, Incorporated, of 
Boston. 


Directors and_ stockholders of the 
Guaranty Trust Company have ratified the 
agreement by which the Standard Trust 
Company is to be absorbed. The directors 
of the Guaranty Trust Company also voted 
to increase the capital stock from $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000. 

On September 17, 1912, the directors of 
both institutions met and recommended to 
the stockholders the formal ratification of 
the plan, which was adopted by them at a 
meeth 

his plan provided for the payment of 
a dividend of $20 a share by the Standard 
rr Company to its stockholders, and 
for «ich two shares of the Standard Trust 
Com; ‘vy stock the stockholders are to re- 
ceive one share of the Guaranty Company. 
a. | the increased capitalization of the 
Gu 'y, 80 per cent. is offered to 
Stor ders at par, and $500,000 is 
pai r the Standard Trust Company. 
The ‘ining $500,000 will be held in the 


treasury to be sold at the discretion of the 
Guaranty directors. The consolidation will 
take effect immediately. 


—Two doors for the $150,000 vault of 
the Guaranty Trust Company are being put 
in place at the company’s building, Broad- 
way and Liberty street. The doors are 
thirty-six inches thick and weigh forty tons 
apiece. The single hinge on which each 
door is to swing weighs five tons, and a 
light movement of the arm will be suffi- 
cient to move the door when unlocked. 


—Under the direction of its secretary, 
J. Harvey Smedley, the City Savings 
Bank of Long Island City recently moved 
from the Hunters Point section to the 
Queens Court Plaza Building at the Queens- 
boro Bridge Plaza. 


—Baron von Reibnitz of Germany, who has 
been studying the financial methods used 
in Wall street, having been sent here by 
the Government, passes severe judgment 
on the inclination to speculate in this 
country. 


—In order to take up important work 
with Joseph P. Day, the well-known New 
York real estate man, Harrison S. Colburn, 
vice-president of the Broadway Trust 
Company, has resigned from that position. 
The exact line that Mr. Colburn will pur- 
sue has not been announced, but it is ru- 
mored that he will have charge of an im- 
portant department of real estate work in 
Westchester county. 





ANTED — POSITION as CASHIER 

ina bank. Held position as cashier 
in a National Bank. Ten years of ex- 
perience. Speaks Slovak, Hungarian and 
English, and understands about (8) lan- 
guages. Address, CASHIER, care of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, 253 Broadway, New 
York City, N. Y. 
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C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly Reliable Fars 


ARE NOW SHOWING THE 


NEW MODELS FOR 1912-1913 


THE STYLES SHOWN ARE MOSTLY 
OF PARISIAN ORIGIN; EXCLUSIVE 
AND DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
THE PRESENT SEASON 


FUR AND FUR-LINED COATS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION FOR GENTLEMEN 








126 WEST 42x STREET 


NEW YORK 











genuine. 


bills from the real ones. 


bad bills are accepted. 


shading, ete. 


and fraud prevented. 


Detroit 

Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Toronto Montreal 


Gan You Tell the New Counterfeit Dollar Bill from the Genuine One ? 


A cashier of a large New York Bank says that 
without plenty of light it is practically impossible to 
distinguish the new counterfeit dollar bill from the 


' The shadow under the American Flag and the 
expressions on the faces of Lincoln and Grant are 
three important features in detecting the worthless 
Unless there is ample 
light these slight differences pass unnoticed and 


FRINK SYSTEM OF BANK LIGHTING 


With J-M Linolite Lamps 


tlood the teller’s desk, etc., with so much light (without 
glare, spots or shadows), that every character, design, 
stand out so clearly on all banking paper 
or currency that variations from genuine are noticed 


Frink Bank Desk and Cornice Reflectors fitted with J-M Linolite Lamps are used by many 
of the largest Banks and Trust Companies in this country. 


Write Engineering Department at nearest Branch for Booklet No. 408 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Sole Selling Agents for Frink Products 


Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO., 


Shows method of lighting Banks, Cashiers 
Windows, ete., with J-M Linolite and 
Frink Reflectors. 


New York San Francisco 
Omaha Seattle 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Syracuse 
LIMITED. 
Vancouver 
1720 


Winnipeg 











Mr. Colburn was formerly vice-president 
of the Flatbush Trust Company. He suc- 
ceeded Edmund PD. Fisher as_ executive 
officer when Mr. Fisher resigned to become 
Deputy Controller of New York. At the 
time of the consolidation of the Broadway 
Trust Company with the Flatbush Trust 
Company he became vice-president of the 
merged corporation and was president of 
the Deed Realty Company, an important 
New York corporation, at the time he was 
elected to the vice-presidency of the Flat- 
bush ‘Trust Company. 

ror several years he was associated with 
V. Everit Macy, the New York capitalist 
and philanthropist. Mr. Colburn has been 
active in State banking matters and is a 
member of the executive committee of 
Group 7 of the New York State Bankers 
Association. He is a member of the Cres- 

director of the United 
e Company and the Queensboro 


cent Club and a 
Morten 


Gas and Electric Company. 


—Iliving been several years a bookkeep- 
er ot e Atlantic Safe Deposit and Trust 
Com v, Atlantie City, Bs oe Joseph B. 
Smit is recently promoted to the posi- 
tion saying teller, succeeding Phillip N. 
Bess who resigned to accept an ap- 
point ut as eashier of the Chelsea Na- 
tiona nk in the same place. 


—Appropriate ceremonies were held at 
the First National Bank of West Eliza- 
beth, Pa., recently in celebration of its 
tenth anniversary. ‘The bank has had a 
successful career. A. M. Pierce is presi- 
dent; John A. Snee, vice-president, and A. 
G. Boal, cashier. 


—William R. Bingham has been elected 
cashier of the Peoples Bank at East Or- 
ange, N. J., succeeding Frank R. Wickes. 


—At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Atlantic City (N. J.) Na- 
tional Bank, J: Haines Lippincott was 
elected president. The surplus fund of the 
institution was increased to $450,000, with 
the addition of $25,000. 


—For its first reserve agent, the newly- 
formed Ventnor City (N. J.) National Bank 
has selected the National Park Bank of 
New York. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Hugh Blythe, a member of the firm of 
Harris, Winthrop & Company, has _ been 
elected a member of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. 


Resigning as cashier of the First Na- 


tional Bank, Media, Pa., William W. Moss 


has formed a co-partnership with his brother, 
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Bankers Building Bureau 


Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 


106 East (9th Street ... 


BANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult us immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 


We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 


Write for suggestions, giv- 


ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 


New York 

















James B. Moss, at one time a clerk in the 
employ of the Irving & Leiper Manufac- 
turing Company, Chester, Pa., to engage in 
the private banking business under the 
firm name of Moss and Moss. 


A firm, composed of Caleb Cresson 
Wistar and Charles P. Stokes, under the 
name of Wistar & Stokes, has been formed 
to conduct a regular bond and_ banking 
business. Mr. Wistar was for a num- 
ber of years connected with the bank and 
bond house of N. W. Halsey & Co. and is 
an authority on municipal, railroad and in- 
dustrial company bonds. Mr. Stokes was 
recently connected with the firm of Cramp, 
Mitchell & Shober, prior to which he was 
associated with Shillard-Smith, Daniel & 
Co. 


BOSTON 


Boston bankers will have the honor 
of entertaining the next annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association some 
time in the autumn of next year, the exact 
date to be fixed hereafter. 


\ new building is to be erected by the 
Merchants National Bank. It is to be a 
modern ten-story fireproof structure and 
will have its main entrance on State street, 
with a frontage of sixty feet, while the 
Devonshire and Exchange street sides will 


have an unbroken facade frontage of one 
hundred and sixty-two feet. The contract 
for erection calls for the building’s com- 
pletion in one year. 


convention of the 
American Institute of Banking in Salt 
Lake City, Robert H. Bean of the Na- 
tional Union Bank, Boston, was elected to 
the executive council. 


At the recent 


—One of the investment bankers active 
in perfecting this branch of business is 
James N. Sechrest, president of J. N. Se- 
chrest & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Sechrest 
was educated at Henderson, Kentucky, and 
is thirty-five years of age. At the close of 
his school years, and at the age of twenty, 
he became connected in a clerical capacity 
with a large stock and bond brokerage 
house, and after serving in that capacity 
for a period of five years, with several ad- 
vancements in the meantime, he was pro- 
moted to the position of chief bond sales- 
man, with a force of agents under his com- 
mand. - 

Wishing to go into business for himself, 
he entered the stock and bond brokerage 
field on his own responsibility, and made a 
decided success. During this period of his 
active career, he successfully directed @ 
number of profitable enterprises. With 4 
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view to extending his field of endeavor, he 
later organized the corporation of J. N. 
Sechrest & Co., and is now the principal 
stockholder in the brokerage house that 
bears his name. 

This house has rapidly risen to a con- 
spicuous position among the reliable brok- 
erage houses of the country, and handles 
the business of a number of large corpora- 


J. N. Securest 
PRESIDENT J. N. SECHREST & CO., BUFFALO, N. 
Y. AN INTERESTED LEADER IN THE INVEST- 
MENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT. 


tions. As the executive head of this corpo- 
ration Mr. Sechrest directs its business 
policy and affairs. 

In speaking of the newly formed Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association, Mr. Sechrest 
said recently: 


“It is my opinion that this association 
is «a much-needed organization. I am 
heartily in favor of the organization as out- 
lined in the constitution submitted to the 
convention for consideration. The needs of 
a bureau of investigation as conducted by 
an organization of this kind are apparent 
to all investment bankers as well as brokers 
who inake it a part of their business to 
deal inlisted securities. 

_ “The association is composed of men and 
institutions widely known throughout this 
count who have entered into investment 
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GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 


CAPITAL SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 $1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 


James McCutcheon Samuel Adams 

Charles T. Wills William H. Gelshenea 

Ruel W. Poor Morgan J. O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams 











banking as a life work. The needs of this 
organization were fully set forth in a speech 
made before the convention by President 
George B. Caldwell of Chicago, as well as 
the plans I outlined to the investment bank- 
ers assembled at the convention. A careful 
review of these will give the consensus of 
thought which inspired the bringing of this 
organization into existence, and inasmuch 
as the movement seems to have met popular 
favor with both press and laymen, the idea 
seems to be well founded.” 


—Otto F. Mayer has been elected treas- 
urer of the Manchester Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed 
C. E. Jarvis, resigned. 


-A_ very successful convention of the 
Vermont Bankers’ Association was held at 
White River Junction recently. The meet- 
ing was opened with an invocation by Rev. 
J. F. Ullery. An address of welcome was 
given by Charles M. Cone, of Hartford, 
with a response by ex-Governor W. W. 
A. Scott, director of the school of com- 
merce, University of Wisconsin. 

The officers elected are: President, A. G. 
Eaton, of Montpelier; vice-president, C. P. 
Smith, of Burlington; secretary, C. S. Web- 
ster, of Barton; treasurer, L. D. Wells, of 
Orwell. 


—Almon P. Hill has been elected vice- 
president of the Fort Edward (N. Y.) Na- 
tional Bank to succeed A. E. DeForest, who 
died recently. W. S. Stevenson of Argyle 
was chosen a member of the board of 
directors. 
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Capital - $500,000.00 fever Deposits, $32,000 000,00 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Surplus and Profits - $1693,000.00 
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—Vice-President James S. Sherman, who 
is also president of the Utica Trust and 
Deposit Company, Utica, N. Y., recently 
laid the cornerstone of the new $260,000 
building being erected for this institution. 


\ law proposed by Cornelius A. Pugs- 
ley, president of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, and also president of 
the Westchester County National Bank of 
Peekskill, went into effect the past month. 
It provides that the maker of a false state- 
ment for obtaining credit through the 
means of exaggerated representations, in- 
flation of credits, “false appearing” docu- 
ments, ete., is guilty of a misdemeanor and 
punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than one vear, or a fine of not more than 
S1,000, oi “both. 


—At the annual election of the Newport 
(R. 1.) ‘Trust Company, Thomas P. Peck- 
ham, vice-president and manager, was pro- 
moted to the office of president to succeed 


Angus Mcleod, who retires on account of, 


ill health. EKdward A. Sherman, the treas- 
urer, was elected secretary, and Clark Bur- 
dick was elected vice-president to fill Mr. 
Peckham’s place. Col. Samuel P. Colt, H. 
Martin Brown and Frank C. Nichols of the 
Industrial Trust Company, Providence, with 
Edward A. Sherman and Charles TP. Easton 
of Newport were added to the board of 
directors. 
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A. J. Diebold, president of the First 
Lumber Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
elected a director of the Park Bank in that 
city. 


—The Mellon National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh has been approved as a reserve agent 
for the Farmers National Bank, Penns- 
burg, Pa. 


To fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Thomas W. Swan, who is taking 
an active part in the organization and op- 
eration of the Montgomery County ‘Trust 
Company, Amsterdam, N. Y., C. Carlton 
Kelley has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the Rockland County Trust Com- 
pany, Nyack, N. Y. At the same meeting 
Eugene F. Perry and Wilson P. Foss were 
‘lected vice-presidents. 


Stockholders of the Columbia National 
Bank, Buffalo, N. Y., have voted unani- 
mously in favor of increasing the capital 
stock and surplus from $3,500,000 to 85,- 
000,000, 


— Authority for the Montgomery County 
Trust Company, Amsterdam, N. Y., to be- 
gin business was recently issued by George 
C. Van Tuyl, Jr., State Superintendent o! 
Banks. The new company has a capital of 
$200,000, and a surplus of $50,000. 

John Barnes, an Amsterdam merchant, 
will be the first president, and associated 
with him as incorporators are: William 
McCleary, James Blood, Thomas F. Mé 
Caffrey, DeBaum Van Aken, Solomon 
Holzheimer, Theodore S. Dutcher, Car! 
Mark, Charles C. Yund, William J. Kline, 
Theodore J. Yund, P. D. Shaul, James W. 
Furguson, Livingston C. Smith, Kuno B. 
Schotte and Spencer K. Warnick of .\m 
slerdam; Thomas S. Swan, Nyack and Mat 
tin Kennedy, Jr., Johnstown. 


At the State Fair in Syracuse, N. Y. 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., Superintendent 
of the State Banking Department, had pre 
pared an exhibit of several of the more 
teresting labor-saving devices in use 
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G. A. COULTON, Cashier 
Ww. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier 


adequate balances. 





Che Union National Bank 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
capitat $1,600,000.00 Oleurland, O. $1,000,000.00 


GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R, FANCHER, Vice-President 


Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our facil- 
ities are offered to those who, appreciating good service, wi)l maintain 


W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst, Cashier 
E. E. CRESWELL, Asst, Cashier 














banks. The up-State bankers, and the 
public generally, were greatly interested in 
the banking department’s exhibit this year. 

Another new feature was a booklet which 
was distributed to visitors to the fair, show- 
ing the progress of banking from its incep- 
tion to the present day as well as_ the 
safeguards placed around banking opera- 
tions for the protection of the public. 

The exhibit included many of the inter- 
esting features of former years, such as 
the placards containing important statis- 
tics, exhibiting at a glance the great growth 
of banking in institutions under the super- 
vision of the banking department; speci- 
mens of important reports, and transac- 
tions showing the daily work of the banking 
department; photographs of important 
State banking institutions and specimens of 
bank notes issued by State banks between 
1836 and 1841, together with counterfeits of 
the greenbacks. 


_—On August 31 the North Avenue Sav- 
ings Bank of Cambridge, Mass., celebrated 
its fortieth anniversary. 


\n appropriate pamphlet has been is- 
sued by the First National Bank, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., commemorating the facts of 
that city’s history in connection with the 
a progress since its organization in 
S24 


rounded by officers and directors of 
the k of which he is president, Benja- 
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min F, Spinney was presented with a lov- 
ing cup in celebration of his eightieth 
birthday, at the meeting of the Security 
Trust Company’s (Lynn, Mass.) directors 
the past month. Mr. Spinney has been a 
bank president for thirty years. 


The Mechanics National Bank of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in its recent statement to the 
comptroller, showed total deposits of %3,- 
251,169.91. Eleven years ago, when the 
bank moved into its present quarters its de- 
positors totaled but $750,000 and since the 
present banking rooms were enlarged and 
improved, two years ago, the bank’s busi- 
ness has steadily increased. The bank has 
a capital of $500,000, surplus and_ profits 
of $271,524.01 and total assets of $4,516,- 
893.92. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


—A reserve account has been opened by 
the District National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., with the Fourth National Bank of 
New York. 


—John F. Joyner of the Bank of Green- 
brier, Tenn., has been elected cashier of the 
Broadway National Bank, Nashville, ‘Tenn., 
to succeed A. E. Potter, who became presi- 
dent of the institution on May 27. 


The absorption of the Farmers and 
Merchants’ Banking and Trust Company of 
Ieesburg, Va., by the People’s National 
Bank, has been completed. The board of 
directors of the People’s National has been 
increased through the admission of five 
members of the trust company’s board. The 
People’s National Bank, one of the strongest 
national banks in Northern Virginia, was 
established in 1888 and has a capital and 
surplus of $170,000 and deposits of $850,- 
000. KE. B. White is president and Bruce 
McIntosh, cashier. 


-In consequence of B. E. Taylor’s pur- 
chasing the control in the Bank of Colum- 
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Getting Acquainted 


COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 
has grown to be a real institution. Once we get 
a subscriber we keep a steady reader. It is pub- 
lished in large and most luxurious monthly issues 
(semi-monthly until Nov. 1, 1912), and it sells for 
35 cents a number and $4.00 a year. 

It is more practical and beautiful than ever, and 
because we want the chance to get acquainted, we 
offer a subscription to the next 


Six Issues for $1.00 | 





If you like the Magazine, as we hope you will, this dollar 
may be credited to your subscription if you decide to 
renew and become a regular subscriber. 


This Offer is to new people only and to 
introduce the Magazine 


These original series are to be among the features of 1913: 


THAT FARM A serial history of a most interesting experi- 
ence of a city man who became a wonderful 
farmer. 


THE FRUIT- A series of cheerful experiences with the 
FUL LAND land. 


WHAT THE A serial account of what was done fora run- 
NEIGHBORS DID down village. 


Don’t let a dollar bill stand between you and successful country living 
—inconceivable without COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. 
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JOSEPH R. BARROLL, 
Butler Brothers. 


J. 8S. BEMIS, 


Treasurer Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


G. A. von BRECHT, 
President The Brecht Co. 
CHAS. A. COX, 
President Cox and Gordon 
Packing Co. 

Ss. S. DE LANO, 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 

D. R. FRANCIS, 
Francis, Bros, & Co. 

GARRISON, 


oO. L. 
Pres. Big Muddy Coal & Iron Co, 


ELIAS 8. GATCH, Cc. W. MANSUR, 


President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 
Cc. F. GAUSS, 
Pres. ore Lange nberg Hat Co. 
‘ECIL D. GREGG, 
Preside nt Evens-Howard Fire 
Brick Co. 
Pres.C.D.Gregg Tea & Coffee Co. 
GEO. E. HOFFMAN, 
Cashier 
Ss. E. HOFFMAN, 

E. R. HOYT, 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 
W. H. LEE, 
President. 

B. MCKEEN, 

Gen. Mgr. Vandalia R. R. Co. 


Secretary John Deere Plow Co. 
JOHN J. O’FALLON, 


H. PECKHAM, 
President National ¢ Jandy Co. 


R. SCUDDER, 
Provident Sam’! Cupples 
Envelope Co. 

A. L. SHAPLEIGH, 
Treasurer Norvell- Shapleigh 
Hardware Co. 

J.J. WERTHEIMER, 
President Wertheimer-Swarts 
Shoe Co, 

Cc. W. WHITELAW, 
Pres. Polar Wave Ice & Fuel Co. 

















bia, S. C., the personnel of the bank has 
been changed through the election of B. F. 
Taylor, president; E. G. Seibels and Mar- 
tin Stork, vice-presidents, and L. L. Hardin, 
cashier. Mr. Stork was formerly assistant 
cashier. 


In order to become associated with J. 
Harmans Fisher & Son of Baltimore, Er- 
nest J. Ficht, after nearly thirty years’ 
steady association with the German Bank 
of that city, has retired from the position 
of cashier. 


—J. W. Hoopes, one of the most popular 
and thorough bankers of Texas, has been 
chosen vice-president of the City National 
Bank of Galveston. 

Mr. Hoopes has been a leader in pro- 
gressive business enterprises of Austin and 
the surrounding territory for many years, 
and has come to the fore in every project 
for tie commercial and industrial advance- 
men! of Austin. For the past four years 
he was vice-president of the Austin Na- 
tion Bank, and previous to this was cash- 
ler «* the First National Bank of Manor, 
his «arly home, where he was connected 
with ‘he organization of the bank. He re- 
tair a directorship in the institution 
afte moving to Austin. 

M» Hoopes is thirty-six years old and 


—— 


has had wide experience in banking. His 
ability as an organizer and to keep closely 
in touch with administrative details has 
procured for him several re-elections to the 
secretaryship of the Texas Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, an office he still holds. 


—Stockholders of the  recently-formed 
Central Texas Exchange ‘Trust Company, 
Waco, Tex., at their first meeting elected a 
board of directors and chose R. B. Spencer, 
president; F. E. McLarty, active vice-presi- 
dent; C. L. Johnson, P. A. Gorman, G. 
Smith and J. M. Higginbotham, Sr., vice- 
presidents, and J. M. Higginbotham, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Having received its charter, the Anchor 
Bank and Trust Company, Raleigh, N. C., 
as a preparation for beginning business at 
an early date, has elected J. O. Ellington, 
president, and Eugene Armbuster, cashier. 


To take the place made vacant by 
the death of C. B. Delaney, D. H. Doyle, 
vice-president of the Border State Savings 
Bank, Baltimore, Md., has been elected to 
the presidency of that institution. 


B. F. Yoakum, chairman of the board 
of directors of the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroad, has been elected a director 
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THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


Providence, R. I. 


Send Us Your Rhode Island Collections 


Bank and 
Orleans, La. 


of the Canal-Louisiana Trust 


Company, New 


Texas has a live Commissioner of In- 
surance and Banking in the person of B. L. 
Gill, who is taking a keen interest in meas- 


B. os 
COMMISSIONER OF INSURANCE AND 
STATE OF TEXAS 


Gui 
BANKING, 


ures for adding to the efficiency of his de- 
oartment. He favors civil service exami- 
ation for State employees, and is also ad- 
vocating the passage of a “blue-sky” law 
for the better protection of investors. 


BANKERS MAGAZINE 


September 2 was the seventeenth 
versary of the First National Bank of 
Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. Since 1895, 
at which time the present city was a small 
village, the bank has probably done more 
for the betterment and development of that 
section than any influence except the rail- 
roads, and at present has deposits aggre- 
gating $1,823,045. The bank has 
shown a willingness to amply 
depositors by increasing its capital as _ its 
deposits increase, now having a_ paid-in 
capital of $350,000 and undivided profits of 
$90,800.83, which, with the double liability 
of shareholders of national banks, makes 
the total protection it offers depositors, 
$790,800.83. 

The deposits now total more 
other bank in Mississippi, and more than 
any other bank in the South located in a 
city no larger than Hattiesburg, an unusual 
distinction. 


anni- 


always 
protect its 


than any 


Plans have practically been completed 
for the formation of a new $1,000,000 trust 
company at Memphis, Tenn., to be known 
as the Commonwealth Trust Company. It 
opens for business with $400,000 of its capi- 
tal stock paid in. The leading men of the 
new bank are among the best-known busi- 
ness men of Memphis and surrounding ter- 
ritory. G. H. Barney is to be the presi- 
dent. Mr. Barney is a highly successful 
realty man and banker of Gloster, Miss. 
P. P. Williams, bank director and business 
man, is vice-president; A. Y. Allen, realty 
dealer, is cashier. Among the others fos- 
tering the institution are: E. R. Parham, 
Ww. A. Hen, A. L. Parker, CC. P. 4d. 
Mooney, H. P. Johnson, Thomas A. Evans, 
Albert W. Biggs, J. A. Riechman, John L. 
Parham, Phil Pidgeon, D. A. Fisher, T. H. 
Tutwiler, T. H. Hilton, J. H. Hines, E. FE. 
Edmunds and J. H. Phillips. 

The Commonwealth Trust 
primarily a clearing-house 
gage securities of the 
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for first mort- 
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From Bank Clerk to Cashier 


Is only a step, but are you prepared to take this step? The position above you wi!l some day be 
vacanit—perhapa tomorrow. Are you competent to fillit?) Efficiency, not inflnence, will secure you 
promotion and higher salary. OUR HOME STUDY COURSE IN BANKING will prepare 
you for the cashiership and more responsible positions in the bauk. The bank clerk who takes our 
Course will secure more knowledge and variety of experience in four months than some clerks 
acquire in years. Experienced bankers take the Course for the purpose of broadening their knowl- 
ALCORN edge of modern banking methods. To them it suggests new ideas, any one of which may prove 
E. G. AL " worth more than the entire cost of the Course. Highly endorsed by leading bankers. 
President SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING, 130 McLene Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





Memphis for its trading centre. In addi- 
tion to this feature of the work seevral 
other departments will be established, it is 
said, as soon as the bank is put in working 
order. The charter gives the concern the 
usual rights of a bank and trust company. 


—It is said that much foreign capital 
has been invested in Texas of late. 


—The Guaranty State Bank and Trust 
Company of Dallas, Texas, has absorbed 
the Mechanics Trust and Savings Bank in 
that city, making an institution with de- 
posits of nearly $3,000,000. The merged 
institutions will bear the name of the Guar- 
anty State Bank and Trust Company. 


D. E. Wacconer 


GUARANTY STATE BANK AND TRUST 


DALLAS, TEXAS, WHICH RECENTLY 
D> THE MECHANICS TRUST AND 
'NGS BANK OF THAT CITY 


Much of the success this bank enjoys has 
been due to the efficient and consistent work 
of its president, D. E. Waggoner. His 
thorough training and wide experience have 
given him a reputation as one of the best 
bankers in the State. 


Announcement is made that the Na- 
tional Exchange, Insurance and _ Trust 
Company, Waco, Texas, has taken over the 
assets and organization of the Brazos Val- 
ley Trust Company, and a consolidation has 
been formed that makes this one of the 
strongest trust companies in the South and 
one in which the strongest financial men of 
Central Texas are interested. The officers 
are as follows: Charles A. Weathered, 
president; Sam Sanger, vice-president; 
James B. Baker, vice-president; James H. 
Lockwood, vice-president; George W. Cole, 
Jr., Belton, Texas, vice-president; S. J. 
Jennings, vice-president; R. E. L. Up- 
church, Bedias, Texas, vice-president; T. P. 
Moore, Bay City, Texas, vice-president; 
Nathaniel S. Smith, secretary; W. H. Me- 
Cullough, treasurer; Spell & Sanford, 
general counsel; Gabriel J. Winter, title of- 
ficer. 


WESTERN STATES 


—A new bank has been formed in Monte- 
bello, Cal., capitalized at $100,000. It occu- 
pies a modern building, which has every 
up-to-date improvement. The officers of 
the bank are: H. A. Church, president; 
George W. Scott, vice-president; J. W. 
Van Orsdell, cashier. Directors: C. C. Cot- 
tle, J. F. Atkinson of Los Angeles; E. A. 
Martin, A. E. Matson, C. IL... Edmundson, 
EK. T. Cochrum, R. O. Church of Burbank, 
and the bank officers named. 


Taking $500,000 from undivided profits 
and adding it to the surplus, that account 
now amounts to $1,500,000 at the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. The bank 
has a capital of $2,500,000. 


—Herbert Witherspoon, vice-president of 
the Spokane and Eastern Trust Company, 
Spokane, Wash., recently returned from a 
trip East. 


The Bank of Percival, Ia., has changed 
its name to the Percival Bank. 
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A STRONG, LIVE, PROGRES- 
SIVE INSTITUTION TRANS- 
ACTING REGULAR COM- 
MERCIAL BANKING IN 
ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Capital, 
$2,000,000.00. ” 


$20,000,000.00 





FIRST 
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BRYANT a 
RICHMOND 
VIRGINIA 


W. M. HABLISTON, 
Chairman of the Board. 


JOHN B, PURCELL, President. 

INO. M. MILLER, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
W. M. ADDISON, Cashier 
C. R. BURNETT, Asst. Cashier 
W. P. SHELTON, Asst. Cashier 
ALEX.F. RYLAND, Asst. Cashier. 
J.C. JOPLIN, Asst. Cashier. 

0. S. MORTON, Asst. Cashier. 

JOHN TYLER, Asst Cashier. 
W. H. SLAUGHTER, Asst Cashier. 








—RKecently incorporated at crawfords- 
ville, Ia. the People’s State Bank has 
chosen Dr. N. J. Lease as its first presi- 
dent. 


Capitalized at $200,000 and having a 
surplus of $50,000, the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., com- 
menced business on the fifth of September. 
Following are the officers: President, S. E. 
Forrest of Birton, S. Dak.; vice-presidents, 
S. H. Bowman of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
S. J. Mealey of Monticello, Minn.; cashier, 
Guy C. Landis of Duluth and Minneapolis, 
Minn. The directors are the officers and 
the following: Isaac Lincoln of Aberdeen, 
S. Dak.; Robert W. Akin of Anoka, Minn.; 
H. FF. Schultz, O. W. Schultz and J. S. Por- 
teus, all of Minneapolis, Minn. 


I. V. Hill has been elected president 
of the new Bank of Taylor Springs, IIL 


\ new bank has been opened in Omaha. 
Neb., under the name of the Omaha State 
Bank. It is capitalized at $300,000 and wil} 
occupy a bank building erected for it. The 
officers are: A. L.. Schantz, president; A. S 
White, vice-president, and J. 1... Svoboda, 
cashier. 
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C. Edward Born has been elected vice- 
president of the Central National Bank of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


President Clarence H. Howard of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company has been 
elected a director of the Boatmen’s Bank, 
St. Louis. Mo. 


Resources of the Indiana National 
Bank, Indianapolis, Ind., which com- 
bined with the Capital National Bank re- 
cently, are stated at over twenty million 
dollars. 


At the annual convention of the Mon- 
tana Bankers’ Association, held at Kalis- 
pell, these officers were elected: President, 
J. T. Wood, White Sulphur Springs; vice- 
president, D. R. Peeler, Kalispell; secre- 
tary, Mark Skinner, Great Falls. 


The organization committee of the pro- 
posed Indiana State Bank, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., composed of Frank E. Gavin, ex- 
judge of the Appellate Court; Frank I. 
Galbraith, Fremont Goodwine, Hubert H. 
Woodsmall and Edwin M. Hinshaw, report 
encouraging progress in their work of or- 
ganization and the enlistment of capital in 
the new enterprise on the part of merchants, 
manufacturers and capitalists through sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock of the bank. 
The banking rooms and furniture occupied 
and used by the Continental National Bank 
have been acquired for the Indiana Stat 
Bank. 


In a speech before the Nebraska Bank- 
ers’ Association recently, Dr. P. L. Hall of 
Lincoln spoke of the strength of the cur- 
rency and banking system of this country, 
and while saying that there was need of im- 
provement, decried laws that would revolu- 
tionize the whole system, saying that to try 
experiments would only weaken matters ind 
precipitate panics. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES 





s| National City Bank has been or- 
ganized at Salt Lake City, Utah, with $250,- THE TAYLOR 
ee CHRISTMAS THRIFT AND 
—\1 information bureau has been estab- 
lished by the Northwestern National Bank, PANAMA EXPOSITION CLUBS 
Minneapolis, Minn., to give information lie , o. 
about the industrial and general situation have increased the deposits 
around that city and in the Northwest. It and accounts in every bank 
is in charge of Frank Merrill, formerly one which has used them. 
of the bank’s tellers. Especially adapted to Savings 
anil. “ . Re 
—On September 3 the Continental Na- Banks and Trust : Companies. 
tional Bank of Indianapolis, Ind., moved Write for descriptive pamphlet. 


into its new banking quarters at 28 South 
Meridian street. JOHN E. TAYLOR 
1413 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














Two vast fortunes have been brought 
together in Nevada recently through the 
election of George Wingfield as president 
of the Nixon National Bank and also presi- , , ; . - 
vice- dent of the Bank of Nevada Savings and tion unites interests estimated at $50,- 
nk of Trust Company, both of Reno. The late 900,000. 

Senator George §S. Nixon and George 

Wingfield were originally partners. After —Following are the officers elected at the 
»f the many years of association they separated recent convention of the Colorado Bankers’ 
been their business interests, Mr. Wingfield as- Association, held in Pueblo: President, 
Bank, suming the mining end, while Mr. Nixon Harry M. Rubey, cashier Woods-Rubey 

took over the banking interests. This elec- National Bank, Golden; vice-president, R. 
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Announcement 





The year 1913 will mark the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the establishment of the National Banking 
System. 


To fittingly commemorate this 


Semi-Centennial 
of the 


National Banks 








HE BANKERS MAGAZINE will, early next 

year, issue a special number devoted to the 

origin, progress and present position of the 
National Banks of the United States. 


RTICLES will be contributed by statesmen, 

bankers and financial authorities. The de- 
velopment of every phase of National Banking 
will be covered. 


TATE Banks, Savings Banks and Trust Com- 
panies will also be included in this summary. 
making it a valuable epitome of the 


Progress of Banking 
in the United States 








Further details regarding this very important 
special issue will be given in later issues of the 
Bankers Magazine 














copy of article entitled 


BANKERS TRUST CO., New York. 

GUARANTY TRUST CO., New York. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 

BANK, New York. 

FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, New York. 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, New York. 

MARINE NATIONAL BANK, Buffalo. 
MUTUAL LIFE 








IMPORTANT 


Bankers comtemplating ntaking changes in Banking Rooms, send fora 


“Scientific Arrangement and Furnishing of Offices” 
which will be forwarded gratis upon request. 
THOMAS BRUCE BOYD, sPecratisr, 
» SPECIALIST, 
Telephone, Madison Square 6681 
REFERENCES 
Do not judge a man’s ability by what he says—but what he has done for others 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA. 


286 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WHITNEY CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
New Orleans. 


ESSEX COUNTY NATIONAL 


BANK, 
Newark. 

FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK, Boston. 














A. Nickell, vice-president Home Savings 
Bank, Montrose; treasurer, Fred O. Roof, 
president Minnequa Bank, Pueblo. 


\ new bank has been formed on _ the 
great West Side of Chicago called the Me- 
chanics and Traders State Bank. It has a 
capital and surplus of $250,000, as well as 
a strong board of directors, composed of 





Two 


Valvable Books 


This Company is selling agent for 
these two important English finan- 
cial books: 


Accountancy. 3811 pp., cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY. An en- 
tirely new work dealing with Ac- 
countancy, Constructive and Record- 
ing, from a theoretical and a practi- 
cal point of view. The latest exposi- 
tion of the science. 


Money, Exchange and Banking. 270 pp., 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. By H. T. EASTON, 
Associate of the Institute of Bankers. 
Treats of the above subjects in their 
practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 


“Is so complete and contains 
so much that business men and 
banks in the financial districts 
have ordered their clerks to read 
it. It also contains information 
that every modern business man 
should have at his fingers’ ends.” 
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—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 


253 Broadway, New York 











well-known financiers and merchants of 
Chicago, and also officers familiar with the 
needs of the community. Norton F. Stone, 
who has much business experience in that 
section of the city, has been elected cashier. 
Following is a complete list of directors 
and officers: Directors: William T. Abbott, 
vice-president Central Trust Company of 
Illinois; C. D. Burkhartsmeier, Burkharts- 
meier Bros.; Calvin F. Craig, president; 
Henry Gainer, Gainer & Koehler; William 
R. Dawes, vice-president and cashier Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois; Frank 
Gould, L. Gould & Co.; Joseph E. Otis, 
vice-president Central Trust Company of 
Illinois; C. B. Scoville. real estate; R. Will- 


Norton F. Stone 
CASHIER MECHANICS AND TRADERS STATE BANK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DIAMOND 


Bankers should seek 
STRENGTH 
when selecting a 


eneae * Agent Capital “ 


Correspondent 


SurplusProncs 





NATIONAL 
BANK 


NATIONAL BANK 


PITTSBURGH. 
OFFICERS 
WILLIAM PRICE, President 
D.C. WILLS, Cashier W.0. PHILLIPS, Asst. Cashier 


gnd Undivided] 648 824.43 





PA. 


Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tions, Firms and In- 
dividuals cordially 
invited. 


WRITE 


$600,000.00 








) —— 





iamson, president R. Williamson Co. Of- 
ficers: Calvin F. Craig, president, former- 
ly cashier of Metropolitan Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and vice-president Central Trust 
Company of Illinois; William R. Dawes, 
vice-president, vice-president Central Trust 
Company of Illinois; Norton F. Stone, 
cashier, formerly assistant cashier the 
Prairie State Bank. 


—In Milwaukee, Wis., the new building 
of the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bank 


A Book for Tellers 


“THE MONEYS OF THE WORLD” 
Is a Handy Reference Work 
for Every Bank 





HE latest publication of the Bankers 
Handy Series is just out. It is No. 
V.—“THE MONEYS OF THE 


I 
WORLD,” and the author is James P. 
Gardner, of New York. 

In this practical book are compiled 
within a small compass a vomplete list 
of the various denominations of the mon- 
eys of the principal countries of the 
world. 

The lsts are so arranged in tables un- 
der the respective countries that the av- 
erage price at which the denominations 
of the foreign coins and bank notes may 
be exchanged or sold in New York for 
United States money is clearly shown. 

This hand-book will prove of very great 
value to banks throughout the United 
States in enabling tellers to determine 
readily the amount they may safely ad- 
vance to customers presenting foreign 
money for sale or exchange. 


The price Is 50 cents per copy by mall, 
postage prepald. 


The Bankers Publishing CO. 


253 Broadway, New York, U.S.A 
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was taken possession of by the bank on the 
fourth of September. 


—D. R. Seifkin has been elected presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of New- 
ton, Kansas, to succeed S. Lehman, who, 
after thirty-five years’ continuous service as 
head of the institution, tendered his resig- 
nation. 


—A. J. Hoffer has resigned his position 
as cashier of the First State Bank of Pe- 
troskey, Mich., as well as membership of 
the board of directors, having arranged to 
go into the banking business at Anamoose, 
N. D. At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors on September 4, Charles A. An- 
drus was elected cashier to succeed Mr. 
Hoffer. Mr. Andrus was for several years 
secretary and treasurer of the W. W. Rice 
Leather Company of Petroskey and _ is 
very well and, favorably known in that city. 
The board also elected Hon. D. H. Hinkley 
director to fill the vacancy caused by Mr 
Hoffer’s resignation. Mr. Hoffer left Pe- 
troskey bearing with him the respect and 
best wishes of the bank with which he had 
been connected there and in fact with the 
good wishes of the entire community. 


Bb. V. Dela Hunt, for many years promi- 
nently identified with banking affairs in 
Milwaukee,- Wis., was elected assistant cash- 
ier of the Merchants and Manufacturers 
Bank at a recent meeting of the directors. 

Mr. Hunt was born in Milwaukee and has 
lived there all his life. Twenty-four years 
ago he entered the service of the Milwaukee 
National Bank as messenger and was pro- 
moted through the various departments of 
the bank’s activities, until at the time of 
the Milwaukee National Bank’s merger 
with the First National Bank he held the 
position of assistant cashier, and after the 
merger taking a position with the purchas- 
ing bank. 


-A real estate loan department has been 
opened by the Fort Dearborn Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago, under the man- 














Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


GA W. McGARRAH, Prestgent. 
PREXANDER E. ORR, ice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 


Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


ALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier. 

ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. "Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier. 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier. 








agement of Frederick A. Myren, who was 
formerly connected with the Otto Young 
and L. J. McCormick estates. 


—Dr. W. O. Thompson has been elected 
a vice-president of the City National Bank 
of Columbus, Ohio, to succeed the late 
David Westwater. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


An issue of $500,000 new stock is being 
distributed by the Bank of Ottawa at $200. 
Shareholders of record on August 31 were 
allowed to participate. The present sub- 
scribed capital of the bank is $3,500,000, 
all paid up, out of $5,000,000 authorized 
and the reserve is $4,000,000. The pre- 
mium on the stock will make the reserve 
fund $1,500,000, as compared with $4,000,- 
000 capital. 


W. H. Draper, former inspector of the 
Molsons Bank, has been appointed super- 
intendent of its branches. E. W. Waud, as- 
sistant inspector, has been appointed in- 
spector. 


\ branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at Prince Ar- 
thur and Park avenues, Montreal, under the 
management of J. B. Beach. 


—W. Hi. Green, manager of the Canadian 
Bank Commerce at Dresden, Ont., has 
been appointed manager of the Tillsonburg 
branch. He will be succeeded at Dresden 
by R. If. Edmonds of Belleville. 


—A 1 branch of the Bank of Montreal 
has be stablished at Granby, Que., under 
the ma: \wement of C. A. Thompson. 


—E McLaren, manager of the Bank 
of Han. ‘on, at Carmangay, Alta., has been 
moved Bradwardine, Man. "The new 





manager at Carmangay will be G. J. Gib- 
son of Nanton, Alta. 


—Having completed two years and a half 
as manager of the Quebec branch of the 
Bank of British North America, R. L. Ellis 
has resigned this position to accept that of 
manager at the Montreal branch of the 
Quebec Bank. Mr. Ellis has been for the 
past sixteen years in the employ of the 
Bank of British North America and came 
to Quebec from Vancouver to assume the 
local managership of the bank. 


—A. A. Steplar, manager of the Traders’ 
Bank, Harriston, Ont., is to be transferred 
to the managership of the Royal Bank at 
Didsbury, Alta. S. A. Duke of Toronto 
will succeed him as manager of the Harris- 
ton branch. 


A branch of the Bank of Montreal has 
been opened at Magog, P. Q., under the 
management of D. W. Oliver, with the title 
of acting manager. 


—Manager C. H. Easson of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia at Winnipeg, after twenty- 
cight years’ service, resigns to become gen- 
eral manager of the Bank of New Bruns- 
wick. 


—Blair Robertson, now manager of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia at Hamilton, has been 
appointed manager at Winnipeg. 


—W. R. Wadsworth, who for a number 
of years has occupied the position of man- 
ager at the main branch of the Bank of 
Toronto, in Toronto, has retired from the 
service. Mr. Wadsworth’s position will be 
filled by John F. Skeaff of the head office 
staff. 


—An accountant of the Toronto branch 
of the Molsons Bank, Thomas Carlisle, has 
been appointed an assistant inspector of 
that bank at Montreal. 
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You may have nothing to do 
with Foreign Money today 
but you may have tomorrow 
Do you know ALL about it? Do you know ANYTHING 


about it? 

In small places as well as in large ones SOMEBODY OUGHT 
to know. 

And that somebody is certainly the BANK OFFICER, the 
BANK EMPLOYEE or SOMEBODY in the bank. 

Immigration is not ceasing. On the contrary it is INCREASING 
and so is our FOREIGN TRADE. 

Immigrants bring in money of THEIR own country and in most 
cases such money is as good as AMERICAN MONEY. 

EVERY KIND OF MONEY IS USEFUL and its value 
should be known everywhere. 

Every district in the country is trying to push the exports of 
American Goods to all countries over the world. Know- 
ledge of Foreign Currencies and Exchange is indispens- 
able if an intelligent competition is to be sustained abroad. 

The time when we Knew what we wanted to sell has passed. 
We must now know what we can sell and how we can sell 
it. We must meet the competition of all other countries and we 
must know the requirements of Our buyers. If we don’t 
know anything about their money we will not be able to main- 
tain the commercial struggle. 

Theoretical books will teach you more than you care to learn 
for practical use, will absorb your time and may confuse you with the 
study of monetary problems. Such books are expensive, costing all 
the way from $2 to $10. 

Our tables 


“Foreign Currencies” 


and 


“Foreign Exchange Rates” 


will acquaint you with all you need to know about currency and 
exchange rates of all commercial countries in six pages. 
And they cost ONLY FIFTY CENTS each ( postpaid ). 


If you write to us we will mail them to you, at our expense, on 


approval. 
If they are satistactory kindly send us the price. If you do not 
care for them they can be returned. 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
253 Broadway - - - New York City 




















Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade, 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 








—The directorate of the Royal Bank of 
Canada (head office, Montreal) has been 
increased by the election as additional di- 
rectors of the following: E. F. B. Johnston, 
K. C., of Toronto; W. J. Sheppard of Wau- 
bashene; C. S. Wilcox of Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the Steel Company of Canada, and 
Albert E. Dyment of Toronto. Mr. John- 
ston was also elected second vice-president ; 
E. L. Pease, the general manager, remains 
first vice-president, and Stuart Strathy be- 
comes supervisor for Ontario, with offices 


at Toronto. These changes follow the mer- 
ger of the Traders’ Bank of Canada (head 
office, Toronto) with the Royal Bank. H. 
S. Holt continues as president of the latter. 


A branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at Hanna, Sask. 


—A branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at the corner of 
Superior and Huron streets, Sault Ste. 
Marie. 





MONEY WELL SPENT 





Publicity Department, 
Bankers Publishing Co., New York City : 


You will find enclosed herein a copy of our latest 
statement, and I would particularly call your attention to 
the very gratifying increase in deposits (from $269,403.11 
to $322,770.89) over our June 14th statement. It is no single 
deposit that makes this increase. It is just a natural in- 
crease in business. I wonder if it is your good advertise- 
ments? I know of nothing else to attribute it to. If we 
can continue to show an increase like this I can assure you 
it is money well spent. R. B. PARRISH, 

Cashier The National Bank of Commerce 


. Williamson, W. Va. 
Sept. 11, 1912. 














2000 Points for ——— 
F mancial By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Author of 


Advertising “Pushing Your Business” 


The purpose of this book is to provide a handy compendium of 
ideas and phrases suitable for use in the preparation of financial 
advertising matter—whether newspaper or magazine advertisements, 
booklets, circulars or “form” letters. It is meant to be a companion 
book to the author’s “Pushing Your Business,’ which is more of a 
text-book on this subject. 


STRIKING AND TO THE POINT. 


We do not hesitate to say that ‘2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising’ is the best thing of the kind that has come under 
our observation. The ads. are all striking and to the point. 

W. F. BANE, Asst. Cashier, 
The First National Bank, Bluefield, W. Va. 


A HANDY VOLUME, 

This is a handy volume for use in the preparation of financial 
advertising matter, giving pithy observations upon the value of 
thrift, and upon such topics as may appropriately receive publicity 
in the advertisements of commercial banks and trust companies. 
—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

“2000 Points for Financial Advertising” contains a wealth of 
the best material. It is not a collection of advertisements, but repre- 
sents the cream of Mr. MacGregor’s long experience as a writer of 


forceful financial advertising. 157 pps. Cloth bound. 
Price $1.50, Postpaid 


Pushing Your Business 


By the same author, is a practical handbook on bank, trust com- 
pany, safe deposit, bond, stock, insurance and real estate advertising, 
now in its 4th edition. How to prepare booklets, prespectuses, letters, 
circulars, street-car cards, newspaper and magazine advertisements 
that will “pull.” A glossary of advertising terms, illustrations of 
good and poor advertising, methods of conducting an advertising 
department, and details of campaign plans and follow-up systems. 
197 pps. Illustrated. Cloth bound. 


Price $1.25, Postpaid 


Special combination price for both “2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising” and “Pushing Your Business” 


$2.25, Postpaid 





THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broadway~ - - - - New York City 














WITH BANKERS MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS 


\ branch of the Bank of Montreal has 
been opened in Calgary, to be known as the 
East End branch, under the management of 
I. G. Pierson, with the title of sub-agent. 


Directors and the president of the 
Union Bank of Canada, who returned in 
September from an extended trip to the 
western provinces, report an astonishing 
growth in those sections. 


G. L. M. Kirkwood, accountant at the 
Merchants Bank, Winnipeg, has been pro- 
moted to the management of the bank’s 
branch at Antier, Sask. A. S. J. Galloway 
will become accountant. 


Following are the recent changes is the 
Sterling Bank: W. F. Burrell, accountant 
at the West Toronto branch, has been ap- 
pointed acting manager at the branch at 
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Broadway avenue and Wilton avenue, To- 
ronto; J. R. Carr of the Winnipeg branch 
has been transferred east and is now acting 
manager at Bridgeburg, Ont.; H. L. Pre- 
ter, late accountant at Uxbridge, has been 
appointed acting manager at Port Credit, 
Ont.; W. M. Thompson, accountant at the 
Cornwall branch, is acting manager at Al- 
monte branch during the absence of J. Bain 
on sick leave. 


A branch of the Quebec Bank has been 
closed at Alix, Alta, and one has been 
opened at Craven, Sask., under the manage- 
ment of A. E. Reid. 


—The Sterling Bank of Canada _ has 
opened a branch at Regina, Sask. Charles 
O. Hodgkins is manager, and S. B. Chap- 
ple, accountant. 


THE IDEAL FLOOR COVERING FOR BANK AND 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 


HE vital question to be solved when 
selecting a flooring material for bank 
use are durability and _ satisfactory 
service. At the same time the flooring must 
be noiseless and so designed as to harmonize 








with the interior color scheme and fittings 
oi the building. 

About twenty years ago the New York 
Belting and Packing Company placed upon 
the market a material which combines all 
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Cuase Narionat Banx, New York City 


EXAMPLE OF FLOOR COVERING INSTALLED BY NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING co.) 





THE 





BANKERS MAGAZINE 


OaktANp Bank or Savinos, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


(EXA MPLE OF FLOOR COVERING INSTALLED BY NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING co.) 


of these features. Interlocking rubber til- 
ing, as manufactured by this company, has 
been extensively used in bank and _ office 
buildings and has proved its worth to hun- 
dreds of such buildings. 

The noiseless feature alone makes it the 
most desirable floor to use, for the reason 
that it overcomes the objectionable features 
of hard unyielding flooring materials, there- 
by eliminating the constant clatter caused 
by customers entering and leaving the bank, 
and at the same time is so durable as to 
withstand the enormous traffic to which such 
a floor would be subjected. 


The noiseless feature is but one of 
many other-advantageous ones; the tiling 
is artistic, sanitary, non-slippery and _ fire 
resistant. 

This material can be laid on any smooth 
and level foundation by a mechanic of or- 
dinary ability, no particular skill being re- 
quired. The ease with which the work can 
be accomplished recommends these floors 
for use in banks located at distant points 
where it becomes necessary to employ local 
mechanics. The accompanying cuts show 
two banks recently equipped with floors of 
interlocking rubber tiling. 


SPOTTING THE SAVERS 


HE late Marvin Hughitt, president 

of the Northwestern Railway sys- 

tem, called his auditor to his office one 
day and asked: 

“You have a young man named Cun- 

have you 


ningham in division, 


Ss) 


not? 
“Yes, sir,” 


your 


replied the auditor. 


“Well, keep your eye on him.” 


“What for? He’s one of my best 
men.” 

“Well, he ought to be. 
and his wife depositing money in a sav- 
ings bank the day before Christmas.’’— 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


I saw him 


BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS THIS NONTH 


Arizona—Tucson, October 18-19. 


) 


Kentucky—Louisville, October 2-3. 





